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For Reference 
Do Not Take 
From the Library 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2012 with funding from 
internet archive 


http://archive.org/details/architecturaldig58aprlosa 
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The Balmoral Collection 
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a grand scale in Balmoral, one OA 

er AM I LOARt AM TATA) collections for dining 
room, bedroom and living room. Like the 
antique furnished homes of TH 
ULTRA RCO Len Ty maT ATT On la 

ORAL ATCA yet unpretentious presence for 
today’s style and lifestyle. Shown here, 
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entertaining that’s fit for a king. 


The Balmoral Collection is available ROR 
your interior designer. Bernhardt is a 
Em CMR hie casegoods and 
TOO aKa Ta hala NYT 
contemporary. 

For additional information call ia 
1.866.572.1250 
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www.bernhardt.com 
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Cover: A guest suite 
at the Cotton House 
resort on Mustique. 
Interior design by De- 
signers’ Choice and 
Chapman Design 
Group. Photography 
by Dan Forer. See page 
270. ABOVE RiGHtT: A 
tea room in a house 
near Hiroshima, Japan. 
Architecture by 
Kazuhiro Ishii. Pho- 
tography by Erhard 
Pfeiffer. See page 196. 
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196 JAPANESE LANTERN 
Reinterpreting the Tea House near Hiroshima 
Architecture by Kazuhiro Ishii 
Text by Michael Webb 
Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 


204 SERENITY IN THE City 228 
Quiet Colors Confer Ease on a Busy Couple’s 
Manhattan Apartment 
Interior Design by Victoria Hagan 
Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 
Photography by Durston Saylor 


212 Tue British AMBASSADOR’S RESIDENCE 
Welcoming Rooms for a Grand Washington, 236 
D. Ge d Iddress 
Architecture by Sir Edwin Lutyens 
Interior Design by Robert S$. Brown and Todd Davis 
‘Text by Susan \lary \lsop 


Photography by Gordon Beall 
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Turning Disparate Design Elements into 
a Unified Whole 

Architecture and Interior Design by 
Michael Graves, FAIA 

Text by Paul Goldberger 

Photography by Scott Frances 


REIMAGINING THE BEACH HousE 

A Collector's Polished Bayside Retreat Takes 
Shape in Southampton 

Architectural Design by Dimitris Balamotis 
Interior Design by MAC II 

Text by Gerald Clarke 

Photography by Durston Saylor 


ON THE RIGHT BANK 

A Bold Mix of Art and Antiques for a 
Paris Apartment 

Interior Design by Juan Pablo Molyneux 
‘Text by Michael Peppiatt 

Photography by Marina Faust 


continued en page 12 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


DINNER THEATER. Bracelet in eighteen karat gold with diamonds set in platinum, $27,000. 


For more information call 800-526-0649 or visit tiffany.com 
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Letters Patentaf Our several Offices granted to cach of Us respectively by 
The Queen's Most Excellent Majesty do by these Presents grantand 


assign unto Clive Christian the Avmavial Ensigns 
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aa SHOWROOMS 


Lonvon Kuightsbridge 020 7581 9200 
Cuesuire Nantwich 01270 626869 
Hampsuire Petersfield 01730 262314 
Essex Brentwood 01277 223016 
Sussex Handcross 01444 401277 
Lancasuire Leigh 01942 601003 
Norrincuamsuire Nottingham 0115 9399197 
Kenv Bromley 020 8462 5638 
Kenv lunbridge Wells 01892 619550 
Birmincuam Sutton Coldfield 0121 3520343 
SCOT ese uae roan oe toes LO) 
Yorksurre Harrogate 01423 701492 
Groucestersuire Cheltenham 01242 243731 
CuHannet Istanps Jersey 01534 746506 
Scortann Edinburgh 0131557 2529 


Scortann Glasgow New Showroom 


YMERICAN SHOWROOMS 


New Yoru Manhattan (212) 570 6371 
New Yorn Long Island (516) 365 2885 
Connecricur Greenwich (203) 629 9417 
Frortipa Fort Lauderdale (954) 926 5887 
Froripa Palin Beach (561) 691 9454 
S. Carotina Columbia (803) 779 0061 
Cauiornta Beverly Hills (310) 854 3862 
Cauiornia Laguna Niguel (949) 831 3571 
Catirornia San Francisco (415) 522 1910 
ArRtZONA Scottsdale (480) 421 9898 
D.C. Washington (202) 314 5700 
lntinois Chicago (312) 755 1075 
Texas Houston New Showroom 
Om Columbus New Showroom 


Groraia Atlanta New Showroom 
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France Paris 01 4548 5757 
Bercium Antwerp 03 226 7145 
Hortann Uden 0413 261525 
Greece Athens 01 802 0557 
Irevann Dublin 01 672 5035 
Israve Je/ Aviv 03 518 2501 
a RTroe 1 Cm ew Oy /1 77am oe ee 
Russta Moscow New Showroom 


Spain Marbella New Showroom 


ARADE ENQUIRIES 
Lonvon Martin Warbrick 01727 841128 
New Yoru Robert Hughes (212) 570 9026 
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AN AMERICAN BEAUTY 

Building on Tradition in Bethesda, Maryland 
Interior Design by Thomas Pheasant 

Architecture by Bennett Frank McCarthy Architects 
Text by Roland Flamini 

Photography by Durston Saylor 


SEASIDE SANCTUARY 

The Three Sisters Behind Wathne at Their 
Home on Nantucket 

Architectural and Interior Design by 

J. Gwynne Thorsen 

Text by Cynthia Zarin 

Photography by Peter Vanderwarker 


Mission HILts REVISION 

A Designer Returns After Twenty-five Years 
to Refresh a French-Style Kansas Residence 
Interior Design by Thomas Britt, astp 

Text by Nicholas Shrady 

Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 


BRIO ON THE Bayou 

A Modern Edge for an Artist’s Residence 
near New Orleans 

Architecture by Lee H. Ledbetter, ara 
Text by Mitchell Owens 


Photography by Steven Brooke 
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270 Horets: CoTToN House 
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The Discreet Charms of Mustique’s Exclusive Resort 
Interior Design by Designers’ Choice and 

Chapman Design Group 

Text by Peter Haldeman 

Photography by Dan Forer 


Historic ARCHITECTURE: COUNTRY 
EstTares BY Davip ADLER 

Revisiting the Chicago Architect’s Great 
Houses Built Between the Wars 

By Stephen M. Salny 


continued on page 17 








The Wathne sisters’ 
Nantucket house. See 
page 250. 





THE MYSTERY.OF A CURVE. THE CLARITY OF A LINE. 


THE DIAMOND LINE BRACELET. WWW.ADIAMONDISFOREVER.COM A DIAMOND IS FOREVER 
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Organizing the phone. 


Third ¢ 


darty GSM wireless phone service required. Service availability, 
pian nd fe 


€S vary by geographic region. See www handspring.com for details. 





Say hello to the future of communication. 


Dial right from 


Because now your Handspring organizer is also your address book. 


Tap on any phone number 
in your address book, 

hit dial and voila you're 
connected. 


your phone. 





Just pop in the optional module and you 





can dial straight from your address book by merely 
tapping its screen’ No more juggling of instruments 
or fumbling around searching for numbers. Instead 


of scrolling through a digital maze looking for 





features, the features are on the Visor’s screen 


3-way Calls—way, 
Way easier. 





looking at you. 
Just a couple of taps and 
you're having a conference 
call. You can even add in 


Previously unheard of, it’s hard to underesti- 


mate the value of such an alignment. Suddenly peep uate n Gali ailing. 





conference calling is a no-brainer. Same with 







caller ID, the internet and e-mail, if you so desire. 
Every function you could ever imagine plus a 


whole bunch that you couldn't. It’s all there, and 





it’s totally integrated. 


Multitask like there’s 


Call it a match made in high-tech heaven. no tomorrow. 


Write down appointments, 
The Visorphone™' It’s definitely for you. look up numbers, 
take notes—all while you're 


yakkin’ on the phone. 





handspring’ 
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Map of the Market is a product 


Now you can get a complete 
overview of the market, stock 
by stock and sector by sec- 
tor. Fidelity.ccom now features 
SmartMoney.com’s Map of 
the Market. It’s color coded, 
to show you what the market 
thinks is hot, cold or somewhere 
in between. Then with one click, 
you can access information 








500 Stocks. 11 Industries. One way to see them all. 


about each stock — breaking 
news, rating changes, quotes, 
earnings estimates — you 
name it. 

Map of the Market is just one 


‘more innovative way we help 


guide you to smarter trading 
decisions. For more information, 
visit Fidelity.com/research today 
and see yourself succeeding. 





Fidelity.com 
|My Fidelity | Cte 
" 


Map of the Market 









@ Fidelity.com 


¢ View the performance of more than 500 stocks in a single glance 


e See what's hot and what's not 


e Discover which sectors are most active 





Fidelity 3 2 Investments: 


Q0-FIDELITY Fidelity.com/Research 


Fidelity Brokerage Services, Memi E, SIPC 


iey.com. SmartMoney.com is an independent company not affiliated with Fidelity Investments. 






BENEDICTE PETIT 


A secretary by Paul 
Dupré-Lafon. See 
page 86. 
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40 CONTRIBUTORS 


46 Guest SPEAKER: MICHAEL CHABON 
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60 AD SHoppiNc: ENGLISH DIARY 
Mariette Himes Gomez’s Favorite 
Sources in Sussex 
Text by Elizabeth Lambert 
Photography by Jim McHugh 


86 ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK: 
LEATHER-WRAPPED FURNITURE 
Midcentury French Pieces That Combine 
Luxury and Industrial Design 
By Jonathan Kandell 


102 Hisroric INTERIORS: NELSON 
ROCKEFELLER’S FIFTH AVENUE APARTMENT 
Recalling the Residence of the Notable 
Politician and Philanthropist 
Text by John Loring 
Photography by Horst and Elizabeth Heyert 
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140 ArcHITECTURE: A MODERN RENAISSANCE 
Streamlined Classics Appeal to a New 
Generation of Owners 
By Michael Webb 


152 AD TRAVELS: JEAN SIBELIUS’S AINOLA 
Visiting the Finnish Composer's Country House 
Text by Jonathan Kandell 
Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 


164 AD ELECTRONICA: SECURING CYBERSPACE 
Can Privacy Exist in the Electronic Age? 
By Nicholas von I Toffman 


176 Rea EstaTe MARKET: Epirors SELECT 
ESTATES FOR SALE 
Remarkable Properties in Notting Hill, Santa Fe, 
Barbados, Bel-Air... 


300 AD Drirecrory 
A Listing of the Designers, Architects, Galleries 
and Hotels Featured in This Issue 
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500 Stocks. 11 Industries. One way to see them all. 


Now you can get a complete 
overview of the market, stock 
by stock and sector by sec- 
tor. Fidelity.com now features 
SmartMoney.com’s Map of 
the Market. It’s color coded, 
to show you what the market 
thinks is hot, cold or somewhere 
in between. Then with one click, 
you can access information 


Fidelity.com 
CIS 
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about “each stock — breaking 
news, rating changes, quotes, 
earnings estimates — you 
name it. 

Map of the Market is just one 
more innovative way we help 
guide you to smarter trading 
decisions. For more information, 
visit Fidelity.com/research today 
and see yourself succeeding. 


Planning & Retirement | Products & Services | Customer Service 


@ Fidelity.com 


¢ View the performance of more than 500 stocks in a single glance 


e See what's hot and what's not 
e Discover which sectors are most active 


Map of the Market 





Fidelity es Investments: 


1-800-FIDELITY Fidelity.com/Research 


Map of the Market is a product of SmartMoney.com. SmartMoney.com is an independent company not affiliated with Fidelity Investments. 
Fidelity Brokerage Services, Member NYSE, SIPC 
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Pick up dry cleaning » Check e-mail on drive home + Buy impossible-to-get-for-mere-mortals 
tickets to sold-out show = Foil international plot to wipe out freedom for. mankind. 


Mate eral 345-hp 2002 Escalade witty Orca The most powerful SUV in the universe. 


Don’t get too carried away. 


*One-year OnStar peti Pomraaes enrich ENIa eM eregi stein and PONE Panta its Peers orl aya ; 
minutes are required. Selected market availability. Call |-800-ONSTAR-7 for system limitations and cole) 
©2001 GM Corp. All rights reserved. Cadillac. Escalade. OnStar. Visit cadillac.com or call 1.800.333.4CAD. 
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Fine Teak Furniture 


Market Umbrellas 


Interior/Exterior Textiles 


GIATI DESIGNS, INC. © 614 SANTA BARBARA ST., SANTA BARBARA, CA 93101 © 805.965.6535 © FAX: 805.965.6295 © www.giati.com 
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RESERVE COLLECTION 
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AMERICAN 


Born out of colonial 
dreams of independence, 
master artisans of the 
late 18th century crafted 
ambitious pieces of rare 
beauty. Today, Stickley 
recreates museum-quality 
reproductions of timeless 
pieces from the historic 
Colonial Williamsburg 
collection, capturing the 
power of revolutionary 
thought and the uniquely 
American independent 


spirit. 5 


The Revolution F Continues 





For the location of the Stickley dealer nearest you, call 315.682.5500. 
L. & J.G. Stickley, Inc., Stickley Drive, PO. Box 480, Manlius, NY 13104-0480 www.stickley.com 
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The Finest Collection of Persian, Oriental & European Rugs in the World 


Los ANGELES 8600 Melrose Avenue California 90069 USA Telephone 310-652-9999 
LONDON 56 South Audley Street W1Y 5FA United Kingdom Telephone 020-7499-5602 











DEVON 


Decorators Source 
Over 65 Years 


Discover beautiful custom 
furniture in a spacious atmosphere 
CITT remem OMT Reee-TOm LOG 
own individual environment. 

Visit our trade showroom and 
select from our vast collection of 
Formal and Country Furnishings 
for living rooms, dining rooms, 
bedrooms. 

Each item is carved by hand 
in the classic design of the period 
FLOM deem MMU Ceet Cea 
upholstered pieces are finished to 
your specifications with hand-tied 


coil springs and white goose down. 


Complete Design Service. 


Custom Sizes 


VV ee 


Mon.-Fri. 10-6 (Thur. 10-8) 
Sat.-Sun. 11-5 
111 E. 27 Street NY NY 10016 
212-686-1760 


www.devonshop.com 
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“SPECIAL DELIVERY” BRONZE, LIFESIZE 


CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


MESA, ARIZONA 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 
DUBLIN, IRELAND 
GSTAAD, SWITZERLAND 


THE SCULPTURE FOUNDATION 
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2525 MICHIGAN AVE A6 SANTA MONICA CA 90404 
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Distinctive European and Oriental Carpets 
Antique Rugs (18th Century to Art Deco) 
Period Tapestries 
Expert Restoration and Conservation 


136 East 57th Street 
New York, New York 10022 
Tel: 212.371.6900 Fax: DAD DoO2Me 


visit us at www. fjhakimian.com 
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“LES CONTEMPORAINS” COLLECTION : “ELIXIR” LEATHER SECTIONAL, DESIGNED BY H. HOPFER. 


NEW YORK - BOSTON - CHICAGO - COLUMBUS - CORAL GABLES, FL - COSTA MESA, CA - DALLAS - DENVER - HOUSTON - LA JOLLA - LOS ANGELES 
MONTREAL - NAPLES, FL- PALM BEACH - PARAMUS, NJ - PHILADELPHIA - PORTLAND, OR - QUEBEC - ROSLYN HEIGHTS, NY - SAN FRANCISCO - SAN JOSE, CA 
SCARSDALE, NY - SCOTTSDALE - SEATTLE - TORONTO - VANCOUVER - WASHINGTON, DC - WESTPORT, CT - WINNETKA, IL - OPENING SOON : SAN JUAN, PR 


To purchase our “Les Contemporains” and “Les Voyages” catalogs or to locate the Roche-Bobois store nearest you, call 1-800-972-8375 (dept 100). Through interior designers and these exclusive locations. 


Paris © London ® Brussels * Geneva ® Barcelona « Athens © Rotterdam * Mexico City * Buenos Aires * Tokyo 


www.roche-bobois.com 
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Dickinson 


Your January 2001 edition is 
wonderful and historic. I sent it 
to several people who I felt 
should not miss it. My wife and 


I enjoyed reading about John 


in the article on 


Mimi London’s design influences, as we were 


well acquainted with him. He lived a few blocks 


from us, and we visited his firehouse many times. 


This issue should be kept by all those seriously 


interested in architecture and interior design. 


JOHN DICKINSON FAN 

Your January 2000 issue was the tops, 
but I had been concerned because the 
work of designer John Dickinson wasn’t 
included. I was pleased to see him in 
your current January issue—it’s even 
better than last year’s. 

Larry MALONEY 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


RANCH HOUSE DEVELOPMENT 

I love the updated 1960s ranch house 
(“New Life on Long Island”) in your 
February 2001 issue. Peter Shelton and 
Lee Mindel gave this uninspired house 
a sense of time and place in a communi- 
ty where many of the homes are as tired 
as the notions that created them forty- 
odd years ago. I also really liked the 
sculptural stone walls on the property. 
JoserH A. MOLINARO 

STrony Brook, NEw YORK 


— WitiiaM C. ABEEL 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


A LEHIGH THANK-YOU 

Your February issue is superb, and we 
at Lehigh University were delighted to 
be included in its pages (“Before and Af- 
ter: The Lehigh University President’s 
House”). Restoring the house to the 
campus centerpiece intended by archi- 
tect Edward T. Potter was indeed a 
challenge. Meeting that challenge was 
possible because of the talent and en- 
ergy of a committed team of individuals. 
However, several key members of the 
team also deserve special mention. Luke 
Weinstock, a 1937 Lehigh graduate, and 
his wife, Jane, launched this project with 
a substantial gift, and we are grateful 
for their loyal support. Tom McHugh, 
of Vitetta, also contributed significantly 
to the project. Including them makes 
the story of the restoration complete. 
ANTHONY L. CoRALLO 

BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA 


LOSE... 
I’m so glad to see Dick Cavett and Car- 


tie Nye’s new home (“A Phoenix Rises, 


in Montauk,” February). It’s a shame: 
they lost all their cherished letters and 
books in the century-old wooden house 
that burned down. 
GEORGIA MAKIVER 

LANDSDOWNE, PENNSYLVANIA 


... AND FOUND 
I thoroughly enjoyed the story on the. 
rebuilding of the home of Dick Cavett 
and Carrie Nye. What hard work it was - 
to re-create that lovely house. 
Mary PoweLi 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FUTURE ARCHITECT 
Tam a high school student who has been - 
thinking about a career in architecture. 
Your magazine has shown me just how 
much our surroundings affect people’s 
lives. Architectural Digest displays many | 
unique and creative ways that homes 
can be designed and furnished. It has 
inspired me to try to become a person 
who will change the way we live for 
years to come. 

RamIRO TORRES 

East STROUDSBERG, PENNSYLVANIA 


A GREAT DISSERVICE 

As a citizen of the island of Canouan, I 
feel compelled to respond to an article ~ 
in your December 2000 issue (“The 
Grenadines: The Carenage Bay”). The 
piece is not only misleading but incor- 
rect. The suggestion that conditions on 
the island were seventeenth century be- 
fore the arrival of the hotel developers 
is a great disservice to its citizens. Your 
readers must understand that we have a 
vibrant, well-educated and informed 
community. It is comments like those 
expressed in your article that caused 
many to question the project. 

ARTHURE DURRANTE 

CaANouaN ISLAND 

ST. VINCENT AND THE GRENADINES 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
} gs 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 
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E-mail: letters@ archdigest.com 





ERYTHING OLD Is 
Introducing The Sunwash 
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Available through authorized interior design showrooms 


SCOTTSDALE AZ 
Downsview of Scottsdale (480) 563-2577 


BEVERLY HILLS CA 
Downsview Kitchens (310) 858-1008 
COSTA MESA CA 
Kitchen Spaces (714) 545-0417 
DEL MAR CA 
Kitchen Stud Mar (858) 350-5995 
MONTEREY (Seaside) CA 
Kitchen Studio of Monterey (831) 899-3303 
SAN FRANCISCO CA 
Kitchen Studio 150 (415) 864-5093 
SAN RAFAEL CA 
Lamperti Associates (415) 454-1623 
DENVER 

Wm Ohs Showrooms, Inc 2 
VAIL (Edwards) co 
Wm Ohs Showrooms, Inc ) 926-1355 
NEW CANAAN 
Kitchens By Deane 
STAMFORD 
Kitchens By Deane (203 

DANIA (Dcota) 

Downsview Kitchens (954) 927-1100 
NAPLES FL 
Downsview Kitchens (941) 262-1144 


ATLANTA GA 
(404) 261-0111 


(203) 9 


Design Golleria 


HONOLULU 


Details International (808) 52 


CHICAGO (Barrington) 


Insignia Kitchen & Bath 


IL 
(847) 381-7950 


CHICAGO (Highland Park) IL 


nuHaus 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Kitchens by Design 
LOUISVILLE (Prospect) 
Signature Kitchens 
BOSTON (Wellesley 
Wellesley Kitcher C 
BIRMINGHAM 

Kitchen Studio 
PETOSKEY 

Kitchen & CO 
MINNEAPOLIS 

North Star Kitchens, LLC 
ST. LOUIS (Des Peres) 
Cutter's Custom Kitchens 
CHARLOTTE 

Design Studio 
MORRISTOWN 
Leonardis Kitchen Interiors 
HUNTINGTON 

Euro Concepts, Lid 

NEW YORK 

Euro Concepts, Ltd 

MT. KiSCO 

Empire Kitchens 


TOLEDO 
Jan Merrell Kitchen 


(847) 831-1330 


IN 
(317) 815-8880 
KY 
(502) 292-0645 
MA 
(781) 237-5973 
MI 
(248) 645-0410 
MI 
(231) 348-6906 


MN 
(612) 375-9533 


(704) 541-1189 
NJ 
(973) 829-7112 
NY 
(631) 493-0983 
NY 
(212) 688-9300 
NY 
(914) 242-9011 


OH 
(419) 246.0991 


PHILADELPHIA 
Joanne Hudson Associates 


DALLAS 
Redstone Kitchens & Baths 


SAN ANTONIO 
Palmer Todd, Inc 


PA 
(215) 568-5501 
™x 
(214) 368-515) 
™X 
(210) 341-3396 


WASHINGTON D.C. (Herndon) VA 


Design Solutions, Inc 
SEATTLE 
Kitchen & Bath Works NW 


MADISON 
Kitchens of Distinction, Inc 


CALGARY 

Empire Kitchen & Bath 
VANCOUVER 
Kitchen Space Inc 
TORONTO 
Downsview Kitchens 
TORONTO 
Yorkville Desi 
OTTAWA 
Modular Kitchens 


MONTREAL 
Multiform Kitchens 


Centre 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Cocinas + Diseno 


PUERTO RICO 


Cocinas + Disefio 


(703) 834-6121 
WA 

(206) 443-2271 
wi 

(608) 271-1313 
CANADA 

AB 

(403) 252-2458 
BC 

(604) 681-5994 
ON 

(416) 481-5101 
ON 

(416) 922-6620 
ON 

(613) 241-7899 


PQ 
(514) 483-1800 


INTERNATIONAL 


(809) 530-5663 


(787) 72) 


Visit our website: www.downsviewkitchens.com 


DOWNSVIEW KITCHENS sna Road, Mi sauga, Ontario, Canada LAT 1G6 


Telephone (905) 677-9354 Fax (905) 677-5776 








ph. Daniel Aron 








FRETTE 


home couture 


New York - ASPEN - BEVERLY HILLS - CuicaGo - SAN FRANCcisco - SouTH Coast PLaza 
(AMILAN - Rome - Venice - Capri - Paris - LONDON - GENEVA 





“The soul of the apartment is in the carpet” 





An Indian Cotton Agra carpet measuring 19.4 x 14.5 in which the large palmettes appear to be floating on a denim blue lake. A delightful sense of 
whimsy permeates this piece. The celery-green leaves are connected to an amusing set of waterways which, in design, is very reminiscent of the style 
of the Arts & Crafts movement. An ashes of rose color is introduced, along with tan, several shades of green and some light oatmeal. A playful exam- 
ple of the weaver’s art in which humor and delight are important components. 


This gallery features an eclectic array of room size carpets and small collector pieces of outstanding merit in Oriental and European weaves. 


} : LTD. ANTIQUE AND EXEMPLARY CARPETS 
yeh AND TAPESTRIES 
(A in New York: 


724 Fifth Avenue Sixth Floor New York, NY 10019 
A Dealer Interested in this Art Form in America Telephone 212-586-5511 Fax 212-586-6632 
An Appointment Is Suggested http://www.dorisleslieblau.com 
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FRESH IDEAS ON 
PRADUERONAE URN IT URE 





AVAILABLE THROUGH INTERIOR DESIGNERS AND ARCHTRES TS: 


N LAGUNA NIGUEL LONDON LONG ISLAND LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS MONTREAL 
WASHINGTON DC 888» LEEJOFA WWW.LEEJOFA.COM 


ANTA BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS DANIA DENVER HOUSTO 
ORLEANS NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PHOENIX SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE TORONTO TROY 





ALDCONTRIBUTORS 









1 i“ i i ee! We like to offer surprises now and then—especially those we 
yA 4 believe you'll appreciate and perhaps find useful. You’ve told us 
Sey bm) how much you like our AD at Large section, an editorial pre- 

eZ, sentation in the front of the magazine consisting of tips we re- 
ceive on an ongoing basis from our many friends in the design 


co 
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oe 
SG 
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= 
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world. In the course of completing projects for their clients, 
decorators and architects are always discovering new shops, galleries and other 
sources. We ask them to share with us their favorites; in turn, we share them with 
you. This month we’ve decided to organize a compendium of these little-known 
sources, culled from a decade’s worth of issues (“Shopping Around the World,” 
page 123). It represents a thorough—if by no means exhaustive—listing of those 
shops and dealers deemed to be among the very best by people whose discernment 
and taste are absolutely central to their work. Global in scope, this special section 
can serve as a guide for your shopping in general or point you in the right direction 
for finding that one elusive object you've been seeking all these years. In either case, 
we hope you enjoy our surprise. 


Paige Rense, Editor-in-Chief 





BRUCE KATZ 





SUSAN MARY ALSOP (“The British Ambas- 
sador’s Residence,” page 212), a historian 
and an Architectural Digest contributing 
writer, divides her time between Washing- 
ton, D.C., and Northeast Harbor, Maine. 
She is the author of The Congress Dances, 
Yankees at the Court, Letters to Marietta and 
Lady Sackville. 


STEVEN M.L. ARONSON (“Serenity in the 
City,” page 204), an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is the author of Hype 
and the coauthor of Savage Grace. A former 
book editor and publisher, he has con- 
tributed to numerous publications, includ- 
ing Vanity Fair, Vogue, New York and Town 
¢ Country. He is currently writing Class 
Act: The Life of Leland Hayward. 
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ROLAND FLAMINI (“An American Beauty,” 
page 242), a writer based in Washington, 
D.C., is the author of Sovereign, a biogra- 
phy of Elizabeth II, Scarlett, Rhett and 
a Cast of Thousands and Thalberg: The 
Last Tycoon and the World of MGM. He is 
writing a biography of French diplomat 
Edmond Genet. 





BILLY CUNNINGHAM 





JOHN LORING (“Nelson Rockefeller’s Fifth 
Avenue Apartment,” page 102), design direc- 
tor of Tiffany’s, is an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer. He has written ten lifestyle 
books, six of them edited by Jacqueline 
Onassis. His latest book, Paulding Farn- 


ham: Tiffany’s Lost Genius, was published | 


last fall by Harry N. Abrams. He is current- 
ly writing Tiffany’s Magnificent Silver. 


STEPHEN M. SALNY (“Country Estates by 
David Adler,” page 278) is the author of the 
upcoming book The Country Houses of David 
Adler, to be published by W. W. Norton in 
spring 2001, from which his article is adapt- 
ed. His first article on David Adler and his 
sister, interior designer Frances Elkins, ap- 
peared in the July/August 1980 issue of Ar- 
chitectural Digest. He lives in Baltimore. 
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NICHOLAS SHRADY (“Mission Hills Revi- 
sion,” page 256) lives in Barcelona and 
writes for several publications. His book 
Sacred Roads: Adventures from the Pilgrimage 
Trail was published in 1999 by Harper 
San Francisco. He is currently at work 
on a history of the Leaning Tower of 
Pisa, titled T7/t. 
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The new Audi allroad quattro. Legendary quattro® all-wheel drive. A 250 hp bi 


EARTH ROAD 





for stunning agility on and offroad. An extraordinary departure from the expe 











A unique 4-level pneumatic suspension which aut 


‘ect for all roads, all journeys, all worlds. Continue t 








omatically adjusts ground clearance— 


he journey at www.allroad-quattro.com. 








“Audi,” “quattro,” “allroad” and the four rings emblem are registered trademarks of AUD! 






1 AG. ©2001 Audi of America, Inc. 








ARTHUR BRETT 


CLASSIC ENGLISH FURNITURE IS TIMELESS 


‘The Nain msc: ave Exclusives Oe: is at Baker ae re bs sh Tela 
ATHENS: Veta Stefanidou ie ale SA. ISTANBUL: Halulu Ltd. a The C for ene Stamnes Antikviteter. 
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ALABAMA 
Issis & Sons, Inc. Pelham 205 663 2310 
Birmingham 205 981 2311 


ATLANTA AREA 
Rehman Oriental Rugs 404 321 5032 
Georgetown Interiors 770 518 6658 


BOSTON AREA 
Dover Rug Co. 800 368 3778 


CHICAGO AREA 
Minasian Oriental Rugs 847 864 1010 


DENVER, CO 
Floor Coverings By CPA 303 722 4700 


FLORIDA 
A World of Rugs 561 776 9988 
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Call Toll Free For More Information 1-888-SAMAD-YES 


HOUSTON & DALLAS, TX 
Emmet Perry & Co. 
Houston 713 961 4665 
Dallas 214 748 7550 


LOUISIANA 

Samir Oriental Rugs 
Lafayette 337 989 9043 
Baton Rouge 225 924 1559 
Monroe 318 388 2242 


MINNEAPOLIS, MN 
Aubry-Angelo 612 288 0898 


NEW JERSEY, CENTRAL 

Worldwide Wholesale Floor Coverings 
Edison 732 906 1400 

Lawrenceville 609 530 9600 


NEW JERSEY, NORTHERN 
J&S Designer Flooring 973 605 5225 


PHILADELPHIA AREA 
Albed Rug Co. 610 688 2323 


SACRAMENTO, CA 
Mansour’s Oriental Rug Gallery 916 486 1221 


SALT LAKE CITY, UT 
Regency Royale 801 575 6525 


SAN FRANCISCO, CA 
Floordesigns 415 626 1005 


SANTA FE, NM 
Packards West 505 986 6089 










NITED STATES 419 Murray Hill Parkway, East Rutherford, NJ 07073, Tel: 201 372 0909 Fax: 201 8420077 www.samadbrothers.com e-mail: mail@samadbrothers.com 


GREAT BRITAIN O.C.C. Building D, 105 Eade Road, London N4 1TJ, England Tel: 020 8800 4406 Fax: 020 8802 4149 AT TA Permanent Showroom 6-G-12 


SCOTTSDALE, AZ 
David E. Adler, Inc. 480 941 2995 


SEATTLE, WA 

M. G. Whitney & Co. 
Seattle 206 762 0323 
Issaquah 425 369 8100 


WASHINGTON, DC METRO 
C. G. Coe & Son, Inc. 301 986 5800 


WESTPORT, CT 
Savoy Rug Gallery 203 226 5777 





N 1970, WHEN I WAS SEV- 

en years old, my parents 

took out a V.A. loan and 
purchased a four-bedroom 
house in an imaginary city 
called Columbia. As a pedia- 
trician for the Public Health 
Service, my Brooklyn-born 
father was a veteran, of all 
things, of the United States 
Coast Guard (which had sta- 
tioned him, no doubt wisely, 
in the coast-free state of Ari- 
zona). Ours was the first VA. 
loan to be granted in Colum- 
bia, Maryland, and the event 
made the front page of the 
local paper. 

Columbia is now the sec- 
ond-largest city in the state, I 
am told, but at the time we 
moved there, it was home to 
no more than a few thou- 
sand people—“pioneers,” they 
called themselves. They were 
colonists of a dream, immi- 
grants to a new land that as 
yet existed mostly on pa- 
per. More than four-fifths of 
Columbia’s projected hous- 
es, office buildings, parks, 
pools, bike paths, elementary 
schools and shopping centers 
had yet to be built; and the 
millennium of racial and 
economic harmony that Co- 
lumbia promised to birth in 
its theoretical streets and cul- 
de-sacs was as far from partu- 
rition as ever. In the end, for 
all its promise and ambition, 
Columbia may have changed 
nothing but one little kid. Yet 
I believe that my parents’ de- 
cision to move us into the 
midst of that unfinished, on- 
going act of architectural 
and social imagination al- 
tered the course of my life 
and made me into the writer 
that I am. 

In the mid-sixties a wealthy, 
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JIM MCHUGH 
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MICHAEL CHABON 
MAPS AND LEGENDS 


stubborn and _ pragmatic 
dreamer named James Rouse 
had, by stealth and acuity, ac- 
quired an enormous chunk 
of Maryland tobacco country 
lying along either side of the 
old Columbia Pike, between 
Baltimore and Washington. 
Rouse, often referred to as 
the inventor of the shopping 
mall (though there are com- 
peting claims to this distinc- 
tion), was a man with grand 
ideas about the pernicious 
nature of the suburb and the 
enduring importance of cit- 
ies in human life. The City 
was a discredited idea in 
those days, burnt and poi- 
soned and abandoned to rot, 
but James Rouse felt strongly 
that it could be reimagined, 
rebuilt, renewed. 

He assembled a team of 
bright men—one of count- 
less such teams of bright 
men in narrow neckties and 
short haircuts whose terrible 
optimism made the sixties 
such an admirable and disap- 








Michael Chabon’s 
books include Wonder 
Boys, The Mysteries of 
Pittsburgh and the sto- 
ry collection Were- 
wolves in Their Youth. 
His latest novel, The 
Amazing Adventures 


of Kavalier & Clay, 
was published last fall. 


pointing time. These men, 
rolling up their sleeves, 
called themselves the Work 
Group. Like their patron, 
they were filled with sound 
and visionary ideas about 
zoning, green space, accessi- 
bility and the public life of 
cities, as well as with enlight- 
ened notions of race, class, 
education, architecture, capi- 
talism and transit. Fate, for- 
tune and the headstrong in- 
spiration of a theorist with 
very deep pockets had given 
them the opportunity to ex- 
periment on an enormous 
scale, and they seized it. With- 
in a relatively short time they 
had come up with the Plan. 


My earliest memories of 
Columbia are of the Plan. It 
was not merely the founding 
document and chief selling 
point of the Columbia Ex- 
periment. It was also the new 
town’s most treasured pos- 
session, the tangible evidence 
of the goodness of Mr. Rouse’s 
inspiration. The Plan, in both 
particulars and spirit, was on 
display for all to see, ina little 
structure (one of Frank Geh- 
ry’s early built works) called 
the Exhibit Center, down at 
the shore of the man-made 
lake that lay at the heart of 
both plan and town. This 
lake—it was called, with the 
studied, historicist whimsy 
that contributed so much au- 
thentic utopian atmosphere 
to the town, Lake Kitta- 
maqundi—was tidy and still, 
rippled by the shining wakes 
of ducks. Beside it stood a 
modest high-rise, white and 
modernistic in good late-six- 
ties Star Trek style, called the 
American City Building. Be- 
tween this, Columbia’s lone 
“skyscraper,” and the Exhibit 
Center stretched a land- 
scaped open plaza, lined with 
benches and shrubbery, im- 
maculate, and ornamented 
by a curious piece of sculp- 
ture called the People Tree, 
a tall dandelion of metal, 
whose gilded tufts were the 
stylized figures of human be- 
ings. Sculpture, benches, plaza, 
lake, tower: On a sunny af- 
ternoon in 1970 these things 
had an ideal aspect; they re- 
tained the unsullied, infinite 
perspective of the architect’s 
drawings from which they 
had so recently sprung. 

My parents, my younger 
brother and I were shown 

continued on-page 5O 
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THERE WAS A TIME 
WHEN YOu COULD Only BuILD IT IN YOUR HEAD. 
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Freedom to create what you once only dreamed possible. Trex’ Easy Care Decking’. No sealing. No splinters. No limits. §j 
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The DECK of a Lifetime: 


dress of Trex Company. Inc.. Winchester, Virginia 
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continued from page 46 

those drawings, and many more, inside 
the Exhibit Center. There were pro- 
jections and charts and explanatory 
diagrams. The famous Covenant—the 
agreement of all Columbia’s citizens 
and developers to abide by certain 
rather strict aesthetic guidelines in con- 
structing and altering their homes—was 
explained. And there was a slide show, 
conducted in one of those long-van- 
ished seventies rooms, furnished only 
with carpeted cubes and painted the 
colors of a bag of candy corn. The slide 
show featured smiling children at play, 
families strolling along wooded paths, 
couples working their way in paddle- 
boats across Kittamaqundi or its artifi- 
cial sister, Wilde Lake. It was a bright, 
primary-colored world, but the chil- 
dren in it were assiduously black and 
white. Because that was an integral part 
of the Columbia idea: that here, in these 
fields where slaves had once picked 
tobacco, the noble and extravagant 
promises that had just been made to 
black people in the flush of the Civil 
Rights movement would be redeemed. 
That was, I intuited, part of the mean- 
ing of the symbol that was reproduced 
everywhere around us in the Exhibit 
Center: that we were all branches of the 
same family; that we shared common 
roots and aspirations. 

Sitting atop a cube, watching the slide 
show, I was very much taken with the 
idea—the Idea—of Columbia, but it 
was as we were leaving the Exhibit Center 
that my fate was sealed: As we walked 
out, I was handed a map—a large, fold- 
out map, detailed and colorful, of the 
Work Group’s dream. 

The power of maps to fire the imagi- 
nation is well known. And, as Conrad’s 
Marlow observed, there is no map so se- 
ductive as the one—like the flag-col- 
ored schoolroom map of Africa that 
doomed him to his forlorn quest— 
marked by doubts and conjectures, by 
the romantic blank of unexplored terri- 
tory. The map of Columbia I took home 
from that first visit was like that. The 
Plan dictated that the Town be divided 
into subunits called Villages, each Village 
in turn divided into Neighborhoods. 
These Villages had all been laid out and 
named and were present on and defined 


by the map. Many of the Neighborhoods, 
too, had been drawn in, along with streets 
and the network of bicycle paths that 
knit the town together. But there were 
large areas of the map that, apart from 
the Village name, were entirely empty, 
conjectural—nonexistent, in fact. 

The names of Columbia! That many, 
if not most of them, were bizarre, un- 
likely and even occasionally ridiculous 
was a regular subject of discussion 
among Columbians and outsiders alike. 
In the Neighborhood called Phelps 
Luck, you could find streets with names 
that were Anglo-whimsical and allitera- 
tive (Drystraw Drive, Margrave Mews, 
Luckpenny Lane); elliptical and puz- 
zling, shorn of their suffixes, Zen (Blue 
Pool, Red Lake, Spiral Cut); or truly 
odd (Cloudleap Court, Roll Right 
Court, Newgrange Garth). It was ru- 
mored that the naming of Columbia’s 
one thousand streets had been done bya 
single harried employee of the Rouse 
Company who, barred by some kind of 
arcane agreement from duplicating any 
of the street names in use in the sur- 
rounding counties of Baltimore and 
Anne Arundel, had turned in despera- 
tion from the exhausted lodes of flow- 
ers, trees and U.S. presidents to the 
works of American writers and poets. 
The genius loci of Phelps Luck—did 
you guess?—was Robinson Jeffers. 

I spent hours poring over that map, 
long before my family ever moved into 
the house that we eventually bought, 
with that VA. loan, at 5179 Eliots Oak 
Road, in the neighborhood of Longfel- 
low, in the Village of Harper’s Choice. 
To me the remarkable thing about 
those names was not their oddity but 
the simple fact that most of them re- 
ferred to locations that did not exist. 
They were like magic spells, each one 
calibrated to call into being one partic- 
ular stretch of blacktop, sidewalk and 
lawn, and no other. In time—I wit- 
nessed it with my own eyes, month by 
month, year by year—the street de- 
manded by the formula “Darkbush Ter- 
race” or “Night Roost” would churn up 
out of the Maryland mud and clay, be- 
gin to sprout houses, trees, a tidy blue- 
and-white identifying sign. It was a 

continued on page 54 
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continued from page 50 
powerful demonstration to me of the 
incantatory power of names and naming. 

Eventually I tacked the map, consid- 
erably tattered and worn, to the wall 
of my room on the second floor of 
our four-bedroom, two-and-a-half-bath 
pseudo-Colonial tract house on Eliots 
Oak Road. In time the original map was 
joined by a map of Walt Disney World 
and by another of a world of my own 
devising, a world of horses and tall grass 
that I called Davoria. I studied the map 
of Columbia in the morning as I 
dressed for school (a school without 
classrooms, in which we were taught, 
both by racially diverse teachers and 
by the experience of simply looking 
around at the other faces in the room, 
that the battle for integration and civil 
rights was over, and that the good guys 
had won). I glanced up at the map at 
night as I lay in bed, reading The Hobbit 
or The Book of Three or a novel set in Oz. 
And sometimes I would give it a once- 
over before I set out with my black and 
white friends for a foray into the hinter- 
lands, to the borders of our town and 
our imaginations. 

Our Neighborhood of Longfellow 
was relatively complete, with fresh- 
rolled sod lawns and spindly little foal- 
legged trees, but just beyond its edges 
my friends and I could ride our bikes 
clear off the edge of the Known World, 
into that unexplored blank of bulldozed 
clay and ribboned stakes where, one day, 
houses and lives would blossom. We 
would climb down the lattices of rebar 
into newly dug basements, dank and 
clammy and furred with ends of tree 
roots. We rolled giant spools of tele- 
phone cable down earthen mounds and 
collected like arrowheads bent nails and 
spent missile shells of grout. The skele- 
tons of houses, their nervous systems, 
their subcutaneous layers of insulation, 
were revealed to us as we watched them 
growing from the inside out. Later I 
might come to know the house’s even- 
tual occupants, and visit them, and stand 
in their kitchen thinking, I saw your 
hovse being born. 

a sense, the ongoing work of my 
ho .etown and the business of my 
ch dhood coincided perfectly; for as 
my family subsequently moved to the 


even newer, rawer, Village of Long | 
Reach and then proceeded to fall very | 
rapidly apart, Columbia and I both 
struggled to fill in the empty places, to 
feel our way outward into the mysteri- 
ous gaps and undiscovered corners of | 
the world. In the course of my years in 
Columbia, I encountered things not | 


called for by the members of the Work | 


Group, things that were not on the 
map. There were strange, uncharted 
territories of race and sex and nag- | 
ging human unhappiness. And there 


was the vast, unsuspected cataclysm of | 


my parents’ divorce that redrew so 
many boundaries and created, with the 
proverbial stroke of the pen, vast new 
areas of confusion and dismay. And then 
one day I left Columbia and discovered 
the bitter truth about race relations, and 
for a while I was inclined to view the 
lessons I had been taught with a certain 
amount of rueful anger. I felt that I had 
been lied to, that the map I had been 


handed was a forgery. And after all, I 


would hear it said from time to time, 
Columbia had failed in its grand experi- 
ment. It had become a garden-variety 
suburb in the Baltimore-Washington 
Corridor; there was crime there, and 
racial unrest. 

The judgments of Columbia’s critics | 
may or may not be accurate, but it 
seems to me, looking back at the city of 
my and James Rouse’s dreams from thir- 
ty years on, that just because you have 
stopped believing in something you 
once were promised does not mean that 
the promise itself was a lie. Childhood, 
at its best, is a perpetual adventure in 
the truest sense of that overtaxed word: 
a setting forth into trackless lands that 
might have come to existence the in- 


stant before you first laid eyes on them. 


How fortunate I was to be handed, at 
such an early age, a map to steer by, 
however provisional, a map furthermore 
ornamented with a complex nomencla- 
ture of allusions drawn from the poems, 
novels and stories of mysterious men 
named Faulkner, Hemingway, Frost, 
Hawthorne and Fitzgerald! Those names, 
that adventure, are with me still, every 
time I sit down at the keyboard to 
sail off, clutching some dubious map or 
other, into terra incognita. 
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Antique Serapi, 8ft. x 11ft. 4in., mid 19th century. 
A marriage of “folk art” design and sublime coloration. 





..one of the world’s best sources of antique carpets” 
— The London Financial Times (9/23/2000) 


Inquiries & color catalog ($12), call 800-441-1332 » 6087 Claremont Avenue, Oakland, CA USA 4 
Visit our beautiful Website: www.claremontrug.com 
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SNAIDERO LOCATIONS: Scottsdale AZ 480.473.2949 / Laguna Niguel CA 949.643.0071 

Los Angeles CA 310.657.5497 / San Francisco CA 415.351.1100 / San Rafael CA 415.258.8222 
Greenwich CT 203.869.7448 / Miami FL 954.923.9860 / Naples FL 941.514.1774 

Sarasota FL 941.330.9300 / Honolulu Hi 808.599.4554 / Maui HI 808.874.4928 

Chicago IL 312.644.6662 / Birmingham Ml 734.281.7100 / New York NY 212.980.6026 

Long Island NY 516.365.0595 / Morristown NJ 973.734.1616 / Cleveland OH 216.464.7300 
Philadelphia PA 215.977.8899 / Seattle WA 206.622.9426 / Washington DC 202.484.8066 
Madison WI 608.222.8224 / Vancouver Canada 604.669.4565 / Mexico City Mexico 525.202.9813 
Caracas Venezuela 582.265.0920 Dealership opportunities available. 
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($25 US dollars includes postage), please call toll free: 
1-877-SNAIDERO or visit our web site at www.snaidero-usa.com 
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Text by Elizabeth Lambert 
Photography by Fim McHugh 


ARIETTE HIMES GO- 
mez was hesitant 
when a friend sug- 

gested she go shopping in 

England. “I could get every- 

thing I needed in New York,” 

she says. “Why go to England? 

On the other hand, why not? 

It sounded like a good trip. 

“It was a great trip, and 
I found things that I can’t 
get in New York—larger 
pieces that New York dealers 
don’t have the space for; 
taller pieces that come out 
of English houses with high 
ceilings; quirky, decorative 
pieces that dealers thought 
not commercial enough to be 
worth the shipping; and dou- 
ble sets of wall lights from 
those big English rooms with 
two fireplaces.” 

That first trip was twelve 
years ago. Since then Gomez 
has gone back so often that 
she did something she had al- 
ways wanted to do: She took 
an apartment in London (see 


60 


ENGLISH DIARY 
MARIETTE HIMES GOMEZ’S FAVORITE SOURCES IN SUSSEX 


Architectural Digest, Septem- 
ber 1997). Now visits are a lit- 
tle longer. “I get a perspective 
on things when I’m there,” 
she explains. “At home I’m too 
close to decisions, and there’s 
no time to think. In London I 
can make a whole pot of tea 
rather than just grab a quick 


slurp as I go out the door. I re- 
turn to New York, and every- 
thing has fallen into place. I 

see things more clearly.” 
The designer goes three or 
four times a year—always in 
June for the fairs—and stays 
for ten days. “I put on my 
continued on page 64 





“T find great pieces in 
the Sussex area,” says 
designer Mariette 
Himes Gomez. ABOVE: 
She admires an 18th- 
century Canton tureen 
at Spencer Swaffer An- 
tiques (below left) in 
Arundel. BELow: An- 
tiques fill the garden. 
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continued from page 60 
track shoes and go,” she says. 
“T walk to Pimlico Road, or 
to Conran in the Michelin 
Building, up and down Ful- 
ham Road and King’s Road 
and through all the markets. 
“Or I go to the country for 
the day,” she adds. “That’s 
the way to get farther back in 
the chain of dealers, because 
great pieces are becoming 
more difficult to find. Deal- 
ers buying at Olympia and 
Grosvenor House are there 
when the doors open, so the 
competition is fierce. We’re 
all looking for something 
different, so I don’t get too 
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worked up about that partic- 
ular fray, but in life there’s al- 
ways the chance you'll miss 
something. I like to shorten 
the odds. Shopping outside 
London does that.” 

Sussex is one of Gomez’s 
favorite areas, and several 
good dealers are clustered 
there. Her first stop is Arun- 
del. She’s not enthusiastic 
about left-side driving, so she 
gets a car and a driver for 
the day, but it is equally easy 
to take a train from Victo- 
ria Station. 

“Tt’s a beautiful town,” she 
says. “As you approach, you 
see the towers and spires of 





Top: The selection at 
Dermot & Jill Palmer 
Antiques includes an 
oversize Belgian clock 
face, a set of country 
French chairs with 
double-knot crestings 
and traveling hat cases. 


the cathedral and the castle— 
it’s like going to Camelot. 
Spencer Swaffer’s shop is just 
below the castle.” 

Many call it the best shop 
in England. American deal- 
ers have been known to fly 
into Gatwick airport, where 
Swaffer meets them, and they 
buy at his store while the 
plane is being refueled. Oth- 
ers stay for a few days of very 
serious shopping. 

Swaffer’s stock is extensive, 
and he buys only what he 
sees for himself, so he’s of- 
ten on the road. In Florence 
he buys painted furniture; 
in Amsterdam, sophisticat- 
ed country furniture that 

continued on page 70 


Axsove: Jill Palmer’s 
shop is in the Lanes, a 
well-known antiques 
area in Brighton. 
Agove Lerr: The own- 
er displays Scottish 
blankets. Tramp art 
shelves hang at rear. 
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Thomas Kinkade Gallery 

The Court at King of Prussia 
King of Prussia, PA 

Peddler’s Village, Lahaska, PA 
Willow Groye, Willow Grove, PA 
South Street Seaport, NY 
877-837-7024 (toll free) 


Thomas Kinkade Signature Gallery 
at Grand Interiors 

Roanoke, VA 

703-421-0166 


Thomas Kinkade Signature Gallery 
at Dulles Town Center 

Dulles, VA 

703-421-0166 

866-852-8382 (toll free) 


Thomas Kinkade Signatur allery 
Inner Harbor, Baltimore, 
Columbia Mall, Columbia ) 
Annapolis Mall, Annapolis, : 
877-244-6080 (toll free) 
877-715-9920 (toll free) 
877-897-6886 (toll free) 


There is 


Thomas Kinkade Gallery 
Bridgewater Commons Mall 
Bridgewater, NJ 
908-252-1544 

Menlo Park Mall, Edison, NJ 
800-800-2070 


SOUTH 


Thomas Kinkade Signature Galleries 
Promenade Mall 

Woodland Hills Mall, Tulsa, OK 
888-244-1292 * 877-244-4500 


Thomas Kinkade Gallery 
Florida Mall ¢ Orlando 
877-832-8887 (toll free) 


Atlanta Thomas Kinkade Galleries 
Perimeter Mall ¢ Phipps Plaza 
770-351-9800 * 404-364-0608 
Gwinnett Place * Mall of Georgia 
678-475-6500 * 678-482-7818 


TK Spring Gate Galleries 
Tampa, FL. 

Citrus Park Town Center Mall 
813-926-9400 

Old Hyde Park Village 
813-250-9890 

Brandon Town Center Mall 
813-662-1300 

Ft. Myers, FL 

The Bell Tower Shops 
941-415-7000 


enough darkness in the world already, share the Light. - Thomas Kinkade 


Southside Gallery 
Augusta Mall, Augusta, GA 
877-835-7010 (toll free) 


MIDWEST 


TWIN CITIES GALLERIES 
Minneapolis, MN 

Ridgedale Center * 952-546-5233 
1-877-504-1010 (toll free) 
Gaviidae Common * 612-375-1646 
1-866-794-8868 (toll free) 

Mall of America * 952-858-8080 
1-800-5 36-4784 (toll free) 


Thomas Kinkade Galleries 
Kenwood Towne Centre Mall 
(Upper Level next to Lazarus) 
Cincinnati, OH 
888-294-7774 


Eastland Mall Gallery 
Evansville, IN 
877-352-5250 (toll free) 


Light of the Future Galleries 
Darien, IL * 630-985-4791 
Watertower Place, Chicago, IL 
800-273-0199 

Naperville, IL * 630-904-9207 


Touched by the Light Gallery 
N. Muskegon ¢ Grand Haven, MI 
231-719-1636 * 616-846-0388 


Belleville Gallery * Fairview Heights Gal 
Belleville * Fairview Heights, IL 
618-222-7313 * 618-394-9409 


WEST 


Northridge Gallery 

The Oaks Gallery 

Northridge * Thousand Oaks, CA 
818-775-0758 * 805-494-1576 


VILLAGE GALLERY 

Santa Ana ® Mission Viejo 
Laguna Beach ¢ Brea ¢ Irvine, CA 
1-800-KINKADE (546-5233) 


Garden Gallery 
University Mall 
Orem, UT 
801-226-8686 


INTERNATIONAL 


Bluewater Mall 
Dartford, Kent 
England 

01322-427417 


London Gallery 
Chiswick, London 
England 
020-8747-0336 
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Miami, FL 33127 
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e A prestigious 3,500-acre, gated master- 
X planned community with spectacular 
views located at the gateway to the Sierra 
SERRANO foothills. 24 new furnished models by nine 
different builders. Homes priced from the high $200,000s to more 

| than $1 million, ranging from 2,000 to 6000+ square feet. 
Custom homesites from $125,000. Completed amenities include 
a private country club and championship golf course by Robert 
Trent Jones, Jr., 1,000 acres of natural open space, miles of walk- 
ing and biking trails, neighborhood parks and top-rated schools. 


Serrano 
4525 Serrano Parkway ¢ El Dorado Hills 
800-866-8786 © www.serranoeldorado.com 





DESI LVA Luxury waterfront living on San Francisco 
= Bay in Marin County. Sixty-two classic 
ISLAND  Craftsman-style townhomes and single-story 
residences, as well as two architecturally sig- 
nificant estate homes, offer sweeping views of Sausalito harbor and the 
San Francisco skyline. Dramatic interiors feature hardwood floors, 
gourmet kitchens and luxurious master suites. A 31-acre wildlife sanc- 
tuary encompasses protected wetlands and a nature trail. The private 
clubhouse, pool and spa are reserved exclusively for residents and 
guests. Priced from approximately $1 million to over $2 million. 


DeSilva Island 
One DeSilva Island Drive ¢ Mill Valley, CA 94941 
415-389-4666 © www.desilvaisland.com 








\Hiossed by Peer Danrude 


This exclusive 30-lot, gated sub-division is being developed by 
three-time Parade of Homes winner, Designer/Builder Dawn 
Davide. These hilltop homes, outrageously nestled amongst the 
beauty of the southwestern desert, will feature panoramic views 
of the famous Rio Grande River and the Sandia Mountains. 
Your home will be designed with exquisite detail, elegance and 
quality in unique Southwestern style, created to enhance your 
lifestyle. Come enjoy the Land of Enchantment 


Homes by Dawn Davide 
1400 35th Circle © Rio Rancho, New Mexico 87124 
505-892-0539 Fax 505-892-6813° www.homesbydawndavide.com 
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STONE CLIFF - REFINED, ELEGANT, EXTRAORDINARY 


ba Te Live atop a mesa or 
in a secluded canyon, 
but relish your views, 
the community, the 
opportunities, the 
security, the pure 
enjoyment. Stone Cliff 
models are available 


for your scrutiny.* 


Custom Homes 


Estate Building Sites 


Guarded, Gated Community 


din 


2250 E. 1450 S. 

St. George, UT 84790 
www.stonecliff.com 
1.888.243.4853 
(435) 634-8430 
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Biedermeier « Art Deco » Empire 
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BELow: The exotic 
domes of the Royal 
Pavilion at Brighton, 
the seaside palace de- 
signed by John Nash 
for the prince regent. 
Two of Gomez’s fa- 
vorite shops are nearby. 





continued from page 64 

Dutch dealers have brought 
from Eastern Europe; in Ber- 
lin, cut crystal; in Scotland, 
big-scale Baronial pieces or 
perhaps a mahogany tallboy 
from an Edinburgh town 
house. He’s in Paris every 
Friday for the market at Cli- 
gnancourt—locals call him 
“the Flea Man.” 

“T like things that look as 
though previous owners have 
loved them and craftsmen 
have taken pride in making 
them—things that make you 
feel good,” explains Swaffer. 

“He doesn’t show at Olym- 
pia—he doesn’t have to,” says 
Gomez. “I phone first to see 
what he has; sometimes oth- 
er buyers have nearly emp- 
tied the shop. He knows ’m 
looking for furniture that 
doesn’t shout. I’m not fond of 
Rococo or swirly-whirly stuff. 

“Some decorators load 
rooms up, some unload. I’m 
an unloader—I like to see the 
space around things, and that’s 
something Spencer does very 
well. He cares so much about 
how objects are placed that 
when he’s out of town, he 
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Top: Lincoln Cato, 
known for his repro- 
ductions, displays 
custom-made pieces 
at his showroom in 
Brighton. Ai rear is 
a Biedermeier-in- 
spired bureau. 


Asove: Cato and 
Gomez inspect a tub 
chair. ABOVE RIGHT: 
An armchair painted 
to resemble rosewood, 
with gilt details, is 
next to a Georgian 
side table. 


rings his wife, Freya, to find 
out what’s been sold, then 
faxes precise instructions for 
what is to come from his well- 
ordered warehouse and a di- 
agram showing exactly how 
to rearrange everything.” 

On her way back to Lon- 
don, she frequently stops in 
Petworth. “The shops there 
used to be just brown furni- 
ture,” she notes, “but things 
are changing, and new ones 
are opening all the time. It’s 

continued on page 74 


Find out why Martin Sheen is a fan at www.mandarinoriental.com ASIA-PACIFIC * BANGKOK * THE HIMALAYAS * HONG KONG * JAKARTA 
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At Mill House of Woodbury, there's one question 
we hear more than any other: 





’ Do you have someplace I can hide my TV?" 


TV, VCR, DVD, home theater — all wonderfully entertaining, but not so wonderful to 
look at. Happily, at Mill House you're sure to find a handsome hideaway for your home 
electronics. It might be an armoire, a linen press, or this 19th-century French buffet du 
corps. Each adapts easily to display your components when you need them — and 
make them disappear when you don't. 


Si, 


Mill House Antiques 


AND GARDENS OF WOODBURY 
1964 THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS OF CHOICE __2001 
1068 Main Street North, Woodbury, CT 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 


You'll find us about four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We're closed 
Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 
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BELOw: Gomez re- 
views the inventory 

at John Bird Antiques 
in Iford, near Lewes, 
which specializes in 
English Arts and Crafts 
furniture, such as 

the oak bookcase. 





continued from page 70 
worth a look just to see 
what you can find. Several are 
good for decorative furni- 
ture. Annette Puttnam’s shop 
is always good; so is Vicki 
Emery’s shop, Antiquated.” 
Often Gomez continues 
on to Brighton. It’s a forty- 
minute drive from Arundel, 
but it’s also an easy day trip 
from London. “It’s a great 
seaside town,” she says, “like 
a stylish old lady who’s a 
bit down-at-the-heels but 
hasn’t lost her fizz. The prince 
regent set the tone with his 
Royal Pavilion. Everybody in 
the design world has been in- 
fluenced by the exotic details 
of that great building: the 
chinoiserie, the opulent chan- 
deliers, columns like palm 


trees in the kitchen. 

“T prowl round the an- 
tiques shops n the Lanes, 
and the best b, far is Dermot 
and Jill Palmer, ’ says Gomez. 


“Jill Palmer has a great sense 
of the theatrical, a real feeling 
for textiles, and is one of the 
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Ricut: A 1934 self- 
portrait of Otto Flat- 
ter hangs above a circa 
1850 marble-topped 
washstand by Holland 
& Son. The wrought 
iron plant stand is from 
the 19th century. 








dealers that others admire.” 

Palmer’s shop is known for 
eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century furniture. “Occasion- 
ally, though, I feel I ought to 
creep up on the twentieth cen- 
tury and carry some things 
from the thirties—a peach- 
colored mirror, a cocktail 
cabinet—but not many,” says 
the dealer, who has been in 
Brighton for thirty years. “I 
like things that will integrate 
with each other. Art Déco 
wants to be alone. 

“T suppose I’m best known 
for one-offs,” says Palmer, 
“things that just happen to 
give me a buzz—a bronze tree 
by Umberto Bellotto; Afri- 
can doors, which make won- 

continued on page 76 


Lert: John Bird and 
co-owner Annette 
Puttnam discuss a pair 
of 19th-century poly- 
chrome stoneware 
jardinieres. Behind 
them are iron archi- 
tectural railings. 





A specially patentee weave 
and a subtle vintage palette re recreate 


Available at: 


~ ABC Carpet & HoME 
New York, NY 
212-473-3000, x450 


Delray Beach, FL 
ELL 


ABINGDON RUG 
Abingdon, VA 
877-701-7847 


ABLE RuG Co. 
FNC BON 
617-782-5010 


Art & DECOR 
Ashville, NC 
888-881-RUGS 


EINSTEIN Moomyjy 
New York, NY 
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Mary WILSON 
Dallas, TX 
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Portland, OR 
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PROVENANCE 
Atlanta, GA 
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REDI-CUT 


Westport, CT 
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RuG & HOME 
Gaffney, SC 
877-RUG-HOME 


RuG MASTERS 
Charleston, SC 
843-723-2155 


THE RUG PLACE 
Baton Rouge, LA 
225-767-4784 


Jackson, MS 
601-420-0784 
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continued from page 74 

derful wall decorations in a 
modern white space; painted 
backdrops from a stage set. 
These aren’t easy to sell,” she 
adds, “so I also have useful ba- 
sics like tables and cupboards 
that finance the madness.” 

Palmer regularly travels to 
buy at fairs on the Continent. 
London designers call her, 
and she sends photographs. 
They know a piece will be 
what she says it is. 

Lincoln Cato is also in 
Brighton. “He doesn’t adver- 
tise and is known only by 
reputation—his shop is just 
to the trade—so he’s quite a 
secret,” says Gomez. “He’s a 
good source for commission- 
ing very well made furniture, 
and I like his aesthetic. He 
takes something historic and 
gives it his own sensibility, 
not copying the past but 
creating something newer. 
Antique bookcases in En- 
gland are often too tall for 
American rooms, so decora- 
tors who want to refer to the 
past but must adjust the scale 
to suit a room come to him.” 


@ -etworth . 
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“Private clients need to be 
encouraged gently,” says Cato. 
“They might come to me be- 
cause they’ve seen something 
I’ve made for a friend and 
they want exactly the same. I 
don’t do that. Instead, I go 
to their house, and we plan 
something new together.” 

Not far away are John Bird 
and Annette Puttnam. They 
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exhibit at Olympia and other 
fairs, but it’s more fun head- 
ing off down quiet country 
roads to find them at home 
near Lewes. 

The stock at John Bird 
Antiques is mostly English 
furniture: no polished mahog- 
any but lots of time-bleached 
oak, often Arts and Crafts or 


continued on page 82 
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Philip Le May shows 
Gomez paintings at 
his shop, the Dog 
House, in Henfield. 
She admires a por- 
trait thought to be 
by Valentine Camer- 
on Prinsep. 


SUSSEX 
SOURCES 


Spencer Swaffer 
Antiques 

30 High Street 
Arundel, West Sussex 
44-1903-882132 
European antiques 


Dermot & Jill Palmer 
Antiques 

7-8 Union Street 

The Lanes 

Brighton, East Sussex 
44-1273-328669 

18th- through 20th-century 
furniture, antique textiles 


Cato 

16 Ship Street 3 
Brighton, East Sussex 
44-1273-325334 

Antique reproductions 

To the trade, by ap- 
pointment 


John Bird Antiques 
Norton House 

lford, East Sussex 
44-1273-483366 

English Arts and Crafts, 
antiques and accessories 
By appointment 


The Dog House 
Sandy Lane 

Henfield, West Sussex 
44-1273-494624 
Paintings 

By appointment 





tty at home can be as simple as fine 


e little things. Whether you're a gourmet 


schef or just want to look the part, it’s the details 


that make the difference. Here, GMC asks the 
experts at EXPO Design Center to give you 


the recipe for success in your kitchen. 








Stainless Steel: Chefs adore the millennium metal because 
it's watertight, durable and easy to clean. Style mavens love 

it for its looks—modernize your kitchen by adding just one 
stainless steel appliance (or splurge and replace them alll). 


Countertops: Countertops are as important to a cook 
as a keyboard is to a web designer. Choose a heat- and water- J 
resistant surface that will stand up to all your prep work. Bewarelj 
of glare: Shiny surfaces brighten a kitchen but can also cause a 
distraction while you work. Remedy the problem by working 
with an expert to adjust the lighting. 




















Cooktops: Multi-tasking chefs should look for burners that 
are spread far enough apart to fit pots big and small. For those 
with varied tastes, find a range that offers interchangeable grills, 
griddles, simmer plates or even a wok ring. 


Sinks: Cleaning up couldn't be easier with a built-in lotion 
dispenser and a faucet with a pull-out spray. Pasta lovers should 
look for a high-neck faucet (like the one below), perfect for 
filling deep pots. 


Wine Captains: Forget a wine cellar! Oenophiles will 
love to put their finest vintages on display while maintaining 
optimum temperatures for red, white and sparkling wines. 


Space-Savers: Streamline your kitchen with efficient space- 
savers. Organize with special shelving units such as pantry 
pullouts, vegetable bins and roll-out trays. Hanging pot racks 
not only display your finest cookware but also conserve 
valuable space. 


Flooring: The flooring sets the stage for the room, so choose 
carefully. Search out stain-resistant surfaces that can be 
refreshed with just a quick mop-up, and pick neutral shades 
that won't look dirty even when they are. 


Lighting: Where natural light isn't 
an option, brighten up your 
workspace with task lighting. 
Use feature lighting for drama 
to spotlight your 
favorite design 
elements. 





The LaCornue range with 
the Abbaka hood con 
celta aod: 
by Fieldstone. 





WIN A $5,000 SHOPPING SPREE 
Sprucing up is easier than ever in the hands of professionals! For your chance to win a $5,000 
shopping spree at EXPO Design Center, send a postcard with your name, address and 
) phone number to: It’s All in the Details, Condé Nast, Four Times Square, 
| 1th Floor, New York, NY 10036. Attn: Shana. 


No purchase necessary. See the promotion page for details and location of complete official rules in this issue. 























GMC & EXPO 
Design Center 
GMC’, the company that brings 
you Professional Grade SUVs, has 
teamed up with EXPO Design 
Center to celebrate the impor- 
tance of details—in the rooms 
you create and the vehicles you 
drive. Like EXPO, GMC focuses 
on putting you in the hands of 
professionals whose products are 
designed to exceed your expec- 
tations. Both companies make it 
a priority to marshal all of their 
resources and all of their brain 
power to give you Professional 
Grade products and Professional 
Grade service. It is this attention 
to detail that makes both GMC 
and EXPO Design Center better 
than they need to be. 


cmc 


This page (clockwise from top 
right): O Captain My Captain. 
Marvel Wine Captain. Cold Front. 
Frigidaire Gallery Pro Series 
Refrigerator. Counter Intelligence. 
Countertops come in a wide range 
of colors and materials. Dish It Out. 
Miele Dishwasher, JennAir 
Dishwasher, KitchenAid 
Dishwasher, Bosch Dishwasher. 
Sinkage. Chicago Faucet. 


Opposite page (bottom right): 
In Sink. Mico Kitchen Faucet. 


Product may vary by store. 




















Yukon, Denali and GMC logo are regis 





CHRIS MEAGHER TAUGHT THE BIG DOG 
SOME NEW TRICKS. 


INTRODUCING THE ALL-NEW YUKON XL DENALI. 
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ALL-WHEEL DRIVE. | TIGHT PARKING SPOT WITH THIS 8-SEATER OR MERGE INTO THE 

FAST LANE, AND YOU'LL MOVE WITH AGILITY THAT ASTONISHES. 
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WHEN IT COMES TO SURPASSING EXPECTATIONS, 


ONE HOTEL TOWERS ABOVE THE REST. 


RISING TO THE VERY HEIGHT OF ELEGANCE AND HOSPITALITY, THE TOWERS AT THE NEW YORK PALACE OFFERS THE EPITOME IN LUXURY AND PERSONAL SERVICE. 


REACHED BY PRIVATE LOBBY AND ELEVATORS, OUR EXQUISITELY APPOINTED GUEST ROOMS, WITH YOUR OWN 


MULTILINGUAL MAITRE D'ETAGE, ROOM SERVICE PREPARED BY LE CIRQUE 2000 AND MAJESTIC VIEWS OF MANHATTAN, WILL SURROUND YOU WITH AN AMBIENCE 


OF BEAUTY AND REFINEMENT. FOR RESERVATIONS, CALL YOUR TRAVEL PLANNER OR 1-800-PALACE T. 


NEWXYORK 


Clie 


THE TOWERS 
A MEMBER OF 
455 MADISON AVENUE AT 50TH STREET NEW YorRK, NEW YORK 10022 aed 
TUYPF 


www.newyorkpalace.com 
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Call 1-800-524-9797, ext.606 today for 


your free copy of “The Collection? full of 


elegant products and design ideas. Voull 
also veceive our Porcher book brimming 
with the freshest European styles. Ox 
mail this coupon to American Standard, 
PO. Box 90518, Richmond, VA 23256 
9031. Order our CD-ROM “Design 
Your Dream Bathroom, by phone ov 
Web for only $3.95 (the cost of shipping 
and handling). 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





cay 





STATE = uP 


PHONE 





E-MAIL ADDRESS 


When are you planning to start your project? 


Within 3 months Within 6 months After 6 months___ 


AAtricay Standard 


www.americanstandard-us.com 
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continued from page 76 
Regency, painted chests of drawers and 
upholstered nineteenth-century chairs 
that offer good English comfort. There 
are also surprises, such as a ceramic bee- 
hive that began life as a conservatory 
heater, and an American folk art weath- 
ervane very much like one at the Amer- 
ican Museum in Bath. “We let our 
hearts rule our heads,” says Puttnam. 
Gomez likes the simplicity of their 
pieces. “I’ve done a lot of buying there 
over the years,” she says, “and I know 
they'll have something interesting. 
They comb local sales and shops, so 
their inventory often has a regional 
feel—a pair of Staffordshire urns with 


chance upon something completely dif- 
ferent—illustrations of rooms designed 
by Voysey, a private collection of art- 
ists from the Camden Town Group, a 
collection of miniatures or a twenties 
society portrait. 

“Recently I found a very good por- 
trait, probably painted by one of the lat- 
er Pre-Raphaelites,” he says. “I’m still 
researching the sitter and the painter. 
One day I'll find a drawing or a print 
that will give me clues. That kind of re- 
search is what I really love.” 

Le May works behind the scenes, 
rarely exhibits under his own name and 
is a trade secret. “People who know 





“Life has a different pace for country dealers. 
Cats perch on desks—everything is more relaxed.” 


vivid decoration reminiscent of the 
Brighton Pavilion, or early-twentieth- 
century English paintings in the Blooms- 
bury style. This is Bloomsbury territory. 
Charleston, the house where Duncan 
Grant and Vanessa Bell lived, is just 
over the hill. Monk’s House, Virginia 
Woolf’s house, is half a mile away.” 

Another short drive down magical 
but confusing country lanes is Philip 
Le May, an art consultant with a life- 
time’s worth of good contacts. He too 
works from home. His shop is called the 
Dog House—dogs are an important 
part of the setup. Your arrival will be en- 
thusiastically announced. 

Dealers and designers give Le May 
advance notice with requests for a par- 
ticular collection of paintings. For a hotel, 
the brief could be as casual as the num- 
ber of paintings needed, a schedule and 
a budget. A designer might be looking 
for English watercolors for a staircase 
or equestrian paintings for a hall. They 
give him a theme: marine paintings, 
flowers, landscapes, dogs, architecture. 

Some of the best dealers in London 
occasionally ask Le May to look for por- 
traits of a particular family or people 
connected with a certain house. “If ?’m 
looking, I might as well look for ev- 
erything all at once,” he says. “I start 
out with something in mind but often 


what they want but don’t have the time 
or knowledge to find it come to me,” 
he notes. “Sometimes I view thousands 
of paintings in a day—that’s more than 
most people can absorb. And I also bid 
for my clients.” 

The pictures are serious, but the 
scene is informal, and chickens wander 
in the kitchen door. “The horses would 
too if the door were a little larger,” he 
says. It all explains a bit about why these 
dealers prefer to be in the country. 

“Life has a different pace for coun- 
try dealers,” says Gomez. “Cats perch 
on desks and on top of bookcases— 
everything is more relaxed. People have 
come some distance, so they look care- 
fully. They’re not in a hurry to get to 
the shop next door. 

“In town, dealers have already edited 
to suit their tastes,” says Mariette Himes 
Gomez, “but in the country you get 
more surprises. I shop all over the world 
because my clients have houses all over 
the world. I’m always looking for specif- 
ic pieces, but I’m also looking for what- 
ever is great. The satisfaction of finding 
exactly what I need is like finding the 
right piece for a jigsaw puzzle. It isn’t 
easy, but in this part of England the 
chances of finding that piece are very 
good. Then, too, no matter what my 
luck, it’s always a great day out.” 0 





Some works of axt make you think. 


Some make you feel. Others make your toes all pruney. 


a k - F ? _ . . 
Ynspiration comes in many forms. Spending time tn an elegant bathroom 
ts out favorite. To create yout own, call 1-800-524-9797 ext. 725 


Ow vistt us at www.americanstandard- us.com. 


Amtrican Standard Bathrooms made fox the boule 
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FOR A COPY OF OUR NEW 48 PAGE COLOR CATALOGUE ($15.00) CALL 800 652 9717 
K YOUR ARCHITECT OR DESIGNER TO ARRANGE A VISIT TO ONE OF OUR SHOWROOMS 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
150 East 58th Street, New York, NY 10155 8411 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90069 
phone (212) 838 2727, Facsimile (212) 838 2728 Telephone (323) 653 2230, Facsimile (323) 653 2319 
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LEATHER-WRAPPED FURNITURE 


MIDCENTURY FRENCH PIECES THAT COMBINE LUXURY AND INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


By fonathan Kandell 


ISTEN TO AN INTERIOR 

designer or an an- 

tiques dealer talk about 
the current rage for the 
leather-sheathed furnishings 
of Jacques Adnet and Paul 
Dupré-Lafon, and you can 
hear the I-could-kick-myself 
reproach of somebody who 
never saved his childhood 
Mickey Mantle and Willie 
Mays rookie cards. 

“My grandfather had on 
his desk a set of Adnet acces- 
sories—paperweight, inkwell, 
blotter, all in leather,” recalls 
French-born interior design- 
er Robert Couturier, who is 
based in New York. He was 
so drawn to the objects that 
many years later he asked a 
family member if he could 
have them. “But she had giv- 
en the set away, probably be- 
cause she had no idea of its 








worth,” says Couturier. The 

facie y a d eed ABOVE: Secretary, Paul 
designer was later surprised Dypré-Lafon, circa 
with the set as a birthday gift 1935. Leather and 
from his office staff, who had ebony; 304" x 42".A 
tracked it down and bought ‘retry stands on 
se see a base of macassar 

it from a dealer for $10,000. ebony. Galerie Jean- 
Alan Moss, a New York Jacques Dutko, Paris. 





BELOw: Sofa, Jacques 
Adnet, circa 1945. 
Leather and brass; 
304" x 44". The legs 
of a sofa are wrapped 
in leather to simulate 
bamboo. Galerie de 
Beyrie, New York. 
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antiques dealer, remembers 
coming across Dupré-Lafon 
furniture back in the seven- 
ties in Paris and liking it very 
much, yet somehow never 
getting around to purchasing 
any. “Then, a couple of years 
ago, there was one of his lit- 
tle tables selling at Sotheby’s 
that I thought I could buy for 
fifteen thousand dollars,” he 
says. “It was such a tiny thing, 
but it went to a Paris dealer 
for ninety thousand.” 

The work of Jacques Ad- 
net (1900-1984) and Paul 
Dupré-Lafon (1900-1971), 





like that of other French fur- 
niture designers from the 
thirties, forties and fifties, 
straddles the luxuriousness 
of Art Déco and the purer, 
sparer aesthetic of modern- 
ism. Both men were drawn 
to the industrial design that 
came out of the Bauhaus in 
Germany before World War 
II, with its use of tubular 
steel, leather and other mate- 
rials humbler than the exotic 
woods and ivory that typified 
the elegant Art Déco furni- 
ture being produced in France. 

continued on page 88 
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Desk and Chair, 

Jacques Adnet, circa 
1950. Leather, Formica 
and bronze; desk, 22" 
x 44"; chair, 31" x 23". 
The materials defined 
such pieces. Pruskin 
Gallery, London. 


continued from page 86 

“But the French never seemed 
to be able to tear themselves 
away from the idea of luxu- 
ry,” says Jared Goss, curator 
of the “Century of Design, 
Part III—1950—75” exhibit 


currently running at New 
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ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK 


LEATHER-WRAPPED FURNITURE 


York’s Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. “So there’s a melding 
of Art Déco and modernism 
in the work of Adnet and 
Dupré-Lafon.” Their leather- 
covered metal furniture may 
have an industrial, machine- 
produced look, but it is hand- 
made and often incorporates 
the finest Hermés leather. 
Across the Atlantic, other 
designers also experimented 
with wrapping furniture in 
leather. In the forties and 
fifties William Haines, the 
California interior designer, 
sometimes accented pieces 
such as modernist, trapezoid 
low tables with strips of 
leather swathed around the 
legs. Through the fifties and 
sixties furniture designer Karl 
Springer sheathed his square 
card tables in alligator and 
other skins. The leather in 
these cases, however, tended 
to take the place of veneered 
surfaces on forms that were 


conventionally popular at the 
time. There was not the mar- 
riage of load-bearing form 
and surface that Adnet and 
Dupré-Lafon achieved with 
metal and leather. 

Of the two Frenchmen, it 
is Dupré-Lafon whose pieces 
tend to command the higher 
prices—nearly $800,000, for 
instance, for a superb large, 


Lert: End Table, 
Jacques Adnet, circa 
1950. Leather, glass 
and brass; 23" x 10". 
Leather loops are an 
unusual decorative 
element. Moderne 


Gallery, Philadelphia. 


RiGcut: Trolley, Jacques 
Adnet, circa 1940. 
Leather, gilt metal 
and glass; 29" x 29". A 
trolley’s bamboo-style 
legs reflect the fash- 
ion of the era. Gordon 
Watson Ltd., London. 
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leather-covered sideboard. 
The reason, according to Paris 
dealer Jacques de Vos, is that 
Dupré-Lafon produced rela- 
tively few pieces (even fewer 
in leather-sheathed metal), 
and almost all of them were 
made as part of residences 
for which he conceived the 
complete installation, from 

continued on page 92 








You never get over your first love. 


Pattern featured: Blue Garland. | iilers or more information call 1.800.643.7363 or visit www.herendusa.com 











Hand-painted in exquisite 24K gold, this playful Baby Asian Elephant 
heralds the arrival of the brand new Endangered Species series 
available exclusively to members of the Herend Guild. A portion of all proceeds 
from this series will be directed to the Smithsonian National Zoological Park. 
Take him home today and add a little sparkle to your natural habitat. 


Visit your Authorized Herend Guild Retailer, call 800-523-5621 or see our website www.herendguild.com 
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LEATHER-WRAPPED FURNITURE 








Sideboard, Paul 
Dupré-Lafon, 1958. 
Leather, marble and 
iron; 33/2" x 707". 
Dupré-Lafon often 
used luxurious Her- 
més leather. Galerie 
Jacques de Vos, Paris. 


continued from page 88 

the walls to the furniture. 
Dupré-Lafon arrived in Paris 
from Marseilles with degrees 
in both architecture and in- 
terior design and splendid 
social connections. “His cli- 
ents were wealthy lawyers, 
businessmen and especially 
bankers,” says de Vos. The ti- 
tle of a 1990 book by Thierry 
Couvrat Desvergnes says it 
all: Paul Dupré-Lafon: Deéco- 
rateur des Millionaires. Wealthy 
families held on to his pieces 
for decades because they did 
not have to sell them—un- 
til the soaring prices of the 








9? 


nineties proved irresistible. 
The luxury of Dupré-La- 
fon’s furniture is often in 
their scale as well as their ma- 
terials. His leather-sheathed 
metal sofas, with leather-up- 
holstered cushions, sometimes 
measure ten feet in length, 
and his beds far exceed king- 
size dimensions. “Many cli- 
ents who buy Dupré-Lafon 
are Americans who have huge 
interior spaces in their homes 
—the kind of spaces you 
rarely see in Europe nowa- 
days,” says Jean-Jacques Dut- 
ko, a Paris dealer. Not that 
Dupré-Lafon disdained small- 
er works: Couvrat Desver- 
gnes singles out a 1950 cigar 
humidor—with long, spider- 
like forged-iron legs hold- 
ing up a massive wood-and- 
metal box wrapped in red 
leather—as a charming ex- 
ample of the decorator’s tal- 
ent for combining materials 
“that are noble and industri- 
al, luxurious and simple.” 
Jacques Adnet, who was 
born near Paris and became 
head of the famed design firm 
Compagnie des Arts Frangais 





in 1927, shares Dupré-Lafon’s 
swank reputation. Both also 
tended to design work more 
identified with masculine 
tastes. And like Dupré-La- 
fon’s, Adnet’s furniture—such 
as his leather desk and chair 
sets—was especially popular 
in executive offices or at home 


BELOw Leet: Table 
Lamp, Paul Dupré- 
Lafon, circa 1935. 
Leather and bronze; 
22%" x 8/4". A lamp 
features a green 
stitched-leather base. 
Alan Moss, New York. 


RiGut: Bookcase, 
Jacques Adnet, circa 
1945. Leather, brass 
and wood; 51%" x 26%". 
A bookcase is charac- 
terized by contrasting 
textures. Galerie de 
Beyrie, New York. 
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in the studies of businessmen 
or bankers. 

Many Adnet pieces were 
informal enough to be placed 
in weekend houses. “Some of } 
his work also has a very nau- 
tical feel—a quality you asso- 
ciate with the great yachts 

continued on page 94 
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continued from page 92 

of the thirties and forties,” says London 
dealer Gordon Watson. That’s not sur- 
prising, since Adnet was commissioned 
by. the operators of French luxury liners 
to design their furniture and accesso- 
ries, such as leather-sheathed metal arm- 
chairs with plaid cushion fabric. 

Today a large, fine-quality Adnet 
piece, such as a daybed, sells in the 
$50,000 range, considerably less than 
top-of-the-line Dupré-Lafon. But Ad- 
net was more prolific than Dupré-La- 
fon and sold individual pieces in limited 
series, rather than confining himself to 
custom-made interiors. 

Why the resurgence of interest in 
these French masters after decades of 
relative neglect? Some scholars hold the 
view that they suffered the biases 
against decorators, as opposed to archi- 
tects, like Le Corbusier and Alvar Aalto, 
whose furniture was identified with 
avant-garde design concepts linked to 
their visionary buildings. “It’s taken de- 
sign curators a long time to look at 


Wealthy families held 
on to Dupré-Lafon’s 
pieces until the soaring 
prices of the nineties 
proved irresistible. 





these more luxurious, decorative works 
and assess them more positively,” says 
the Metropolitan’s Goss. 

Among interior designers and deal- 
ers, the recent attention to Adnet and 
Dupré-Lafon reflects the versatility of 
their pieces. According to New York— 
based architect Peter Marino, their fur- 
niture is suited to “clients who desire 
clean modern lines and lush materials.” 
Robert Aibel, a Philadelphia dealer, says 
Adnet and Dupré-Lafon “work well 
alongside so many different kinds of in- 
terior design, including rooms filled 
with gilt Neoclassical furniture.” And 


Jean-Jacques Dutko has noticed that it 


isn’t at all unusual for “modern art col- 
lectors to place a Dupré-Lafon sofa or 
side table right under their Picassos 
and Rothkos.” 
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cleans where chemicals fail. 
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Did you fall in love with the house...or the home you knew it could be? 
For nearly 100 years, Glabman has helped discerning homeowners achieve 
the look, the feel...the home of their dreams. 

Welcome to the Glabman Total Experience 

Your experience begins with a complimentary consultation with one of 
our 43 professional interior designers. First, we listen. We question. Then we 
challenge and encourage you in your choices. 

You'll select from the finest wood and upholstered furniture, handmade 
area rugs and exquisite accessories. Together, you and your designer will ensure 
your selections achieve the look you desire. 

Once you approve, each piece is created especially for you and then placed, 
leveled and polished in your home by white-gloved professionals exactly as 
you imagined. 

Now your house has truly become your home. 

From traditional to contemporary, formal to casual, Glabman offers the 
most extensive collection of fine home furnishings in the western United States 
including Kindel, Karges, John Widdicomb, E,J. Victor, Guy Chaddock, 


Hancock & Moore and Baker Furniture. 
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If you want the world’s finest bed, you have two choices. England, Scottsdale, 


A perfect night's sleep on the world’s finest bed is made of a number of things: More wire than any other bed with almost two miles of vanadium-treated premiere 
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Exceptional teakwood outdoor leisure furniture. Available through Architects and Interior Designers. 1+800 + 451+ 7467 


Manufactured from plantation grown teak. Recipient of seven international design excellence awards. www. teak.com 

















HISTORIC INTERIORS 


NELSON ROCKEFELLER’S FIFTH AVENUE APARTMENT 
RECALLING THE RESIDENCE OF THE NOTABLE POLITICIAN AND PHILANTHROPIST 


Text by Fohn Loring 





Photography by Horst and Elizabeth Heyert 


HE ROCKEFELLER FAM- 
ily’s involvement in 
the arts is legendary. 

They have founded and sup- 
ported some of the world’s 
greatest public museums, 
and the quantity and quality 
of works in their private col- 
lections, distributed among 
their dozens of houses, is 
staggering. Of all members 
of the family, Nelson Rocke- 
feller, through a winning 
combination of imagination, 
impulsiveness, an eye for 
quality, a taste for adven- 
ture and, as he said, “fate,” 
amassed the most extraor- 
dinary collections. He accu- 
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mulated a concentration of 
Cubist painting and prim- 
itive sculpture, along with 
lesser acquisitions of Chi- 
nese and European porce- 
lain. In each area master- 
pieces abounded, but his 
personal masterpiece was 
his Manhattan apartment— 
once among the most artis- 
tically important residences 
in the United States. 
Realized in 1937, when 
Rockefeller was only twenty- 
nine but already treasurer 
of the Museum of Modern 
Art, the apartment was de- 
signed by Wallace K. Har- 
continued on page 106 





LEFT: Matisse’s oil 
Collioure, 1911, hangs 
with copies of his 
mural La Poésie, 1938, 
and his Italian Woman, 
1915, at right, in Nel- 
son Rockefeller’s New 
York City living room. 


Jean-Michel Frank de- 
signed the apartment 
in 1937, BELOW: Juan 
Gris’s Study: Ship’s 
Deck, 1925, left, and 
Giorgio de Chirico’s 
oil Song of Love, 1914, 
are in the living room. 
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ittle known fact: So fully dedicated is AVERY BOARDMAN to the handling and application of designer materials, 
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NELSON ROCKEFELLER’S FIFTH AVENUE APARTMENT 


continued from page 102 

rison, architect of, among 
other major buildings, the 
Metropolitan Opera House 
at Lincoln Center and—more 
pertinently—a coarchitect of 
Rockefeller Center. 

At about that time the old 
Rockefeller houses on West 
Fifty-fourth Street were be- 
ing razed to make way for the 
Museum of Modern Art, and 
Nelson Rockefeller felt he 
needed a larger place. He 
purchased the two floors be- 
low his original Fifth Avenue 
apartment, and what he called 
“the firm of Harrison and 
Rockefeller” went into action. 

“When Wally and I start- 
ed the apartment,” Rocke- 
feller recalled, “his idea— 
which we shared—was to do 
something in the style of 
Louis XV, with its excite- 
ment and beauty, but done 
in a modern way. Wally was 
a great believer in curves, 


RiGutT: Léger’s Woman 
with a Book, 1923, right, 
and a copy of his un- 
titled 1938 fireplace 
mural define the south- 
east corner of the liv- 
ing room. The sofa, 
chairs and tables are 
custom Frank designs. 
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Lert: In the gallery and 
hall are Picasso’s Job, 
1916, and Student with 
Pipe, 1913-14, Kees 
Van Dongen’s Woman 
in a Large Hat, 1908, 
and a copy of Braque’s 
Guitar, Newspaper and 
Bottle, 1913-14. 


which at that point didn’t 
appeal to the modernists, 
who were all for simple an- 
gular steel and glass. But he 
didn’t have that feeling, and 
I didn’t either.” 

So Harrison designed the 
adjoining living and dining 
rooms with matching cut- 
out door and window frames 
whose fluid double curves 
and rounded corners had 
graceful echoes of a sim- 
plified Louis XV vocabu- 
lary. The two living room 
fireplaces were surrounded 
with similarly framed murals. 

continued on page 110 
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continued from page 106 
Windows, doors and fire- 
places then established a 
rhythm around the rooms— 
on a domestic scale but “al- 
most like the Salle des Glaces 
in Versailles,” said Rocke- 
feller. Both rooms had rich 
cherrywood paneling and 
flooring. 

For the apartment's interi- 
ors, Rockefeller and Harri- 
son agreed there was only 
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one person who could do 
them “in the spirit of what 
had been worked out con- 
ceptually.” That person was 
the French designer Jean- 
Michel Frank. 

Since the late twenties 
Frank had been the most in- 
fluential (and the most pub- 
licized and imitated) inte- 
rior designer in the world. 
The leading trade magazines 
called him “brilliant.” His 


HISTORIC INTERIORS 
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revolutionary décors—such 


as Elsa Schiaparelli’s living 


room, with its black rub- 
berized-fabric draperies, yel- 
low chintz upholstery and 
bright orange leather sofa; 
the count and countess Pec- 
ci-Blunt’s oval library, with 
its white plaster walls, pale 
pearwood furnishings and 
split-straw-covered wood- 
work; and Charles and Marie- 

continued on page 114 





On the walls and ceil- 
ing of the 1960s dining 
room is a mural creat- 
ed by Fritz Glarner in 
1964. Philip Johnson 
designed the black-lac- 
quered and leather-up- 
holstered chairs. 
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NELSON ROCKEFELLER’S FIFTH AVENUE APARTMENT 


Be.Low: A Picasso oil, 
Girl with a Mandolin, 
1910, and a Wilhelm 
Lehmbruck cast-stone 


Ricut: In the library, 
Rockefeller displayed 
early Asian and African 
art with modern work, 


torso greeted visitors 
in the elevator hall. 
The cherrywood-pan- 
eled library is beyond. 





continued from page 110 

Laure de Noailles’s vellum- 

lined drawing room—were 

well known through repro- 

duction to anyone at all in- 

terested in interior design. 
Admiration for Frank ran 


| | 


MO 


such as Giacometti 
lamps and Picasso’s 
Maisons Sur La Colline, 
Horta de Ebro, 1909. 


high, but the imagination 
and daring to commit to such 
forward-looking designs was 
rare. Rockefeller was prob- 
ably considered somewhat 
eccentric in 1937 for com- 
missioning an interior so 





advanced. “I was always off- 
beat,” he said, “and the apart- 
ment was way ahead of what 
was going on at that time.” 
By importing Jean-Michel 
Frank, Rockefeller and Har- 
rison brought the French 


Lert: The master bed- 
room ceiling was de- 
signed by Léger. A 
copy of Picasso’s Les 
Moisonneurs, 1907, 
hangs at left; The Hair- 
dressers, 1936, is by 
Massimo Campigli. 





designer’s deep-rooted clas- 
sicism and sense of pro- 
portion to New York, along 
with his originality, purity 
and restrained grace of de- 
sign. His was a concept that 
was as close as could be imag- 
ined to what Rockefeller 
termed “Louis X V, but mod- 
ern.” The collaboration of a 
patron of extensive knowl- 
edge and assured tastes with 
one of the most talented de- 
signers of the twentieth cen- 
tury was significant. 

For the living room, Frank 
designed the furniture on a 
reduced scale so that, al- 
though there would be ample 
seating for the twenty-four 
guests Rockefeller had speci- 
fied, there would be no feel- 
ing of overcrowding. His 
pieces reflected the style of 
Louis XV as well as Louis © 
XVI. Rather than treating the 
furniture “en suite,” as tradi- 
tional designers would have 
done, Frank avoided overly 
formal rooms by using a vari- 

continued on page 118 
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continued from page 114 
ety of subdued colors and simple, if still 
rich, finishes. He also brought the tal-~ 
ents of his usual collaborators, brothers © 
Alberto and Diego Giacometti, who exe- | 
cuted lamps, andirons and some furniture, | 
and Christian Bérard, who designed Au-_ 
busson tapestry carpets along with up- 
holstery fabric for the dining chairs. 
Rockefeller had a great fondness for 
Matisse, a taste he inherited from 
his mother, Abby Aldrich Rockefeller. — 
The artist was commissioned to create 
a mural surrounding one fireplace, 
which he did, in Nice. Léger painted 
the living room’s other mural in New 
York. “It’s interesting to me,” observed 
Rockefeller, “that both artists used the 
same basic structural design—they di- 
vided the canvases with a line down 
the middle—even though neither had 
seen what the other had done.” In the 
seventies Rockefeller donated the orig- 
inal murals, along with other work, to 
the Museum of Modern Art. Copies — 
were made for display in the apartment. 
Before reaching its final form; the 
apartment went through some dramat- 
ic changes. In the early sixties the 
construction of an adjacent apartment 
building obscured the view from the 
dining room’s only window. Rocke- 
feller’s solution was to buy that floor of 
the new building, converting the win- 
dow into a communicating door. (Har- 
rison resolved the slight difference in 
floor levels with a set of curved cherry- 
wood steps.) The dining room was 
turned into a gallery, and a new dining 
room was fashioned from the origi- 
nal guest bedrooms, its walls and ceil- 
ing painted with abstract murals by a 
Swiss-born disciple of Mondrian’s, Fritz 
Glarner. “Then the Bérard chairs didn’t 
fit,” said Rockefeller, “so I had Philip 


Johnson design new ones.” The finished 


room “was a tremendous architectural 
and painting triumph—the colors were 
so wonderful,” he noted. “Emotionally it 
was, in a sense, like being in Stonehenge.” 

The apartment itself was a success. 
There was “a warmth to it that was ex-— 
citing,” Nelson Rockefeller said. “It had 
elements of the past styled in a contem- 
porary way, combining richness and 
quality with the simplicity of the mod- 
ern. To me it was ideal.” 0 
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CHICAGO 
MICHAEL FITZSIMMONS 
DECORATIVE ARTS 


A wide variety of Arts and Crafts objects and other 
late-19th- to early-20th-century pieces—furniture, 
lighting, metalware (above), textiles and ceram- 
ics—can be seen at Michael FitzSimmons'’s loft. 
311 W. Superior St., Chicago, IL 60610 
312/787-0496; fax 312/787-6343 


LONDON LOS ANGELES 

TOYNBEE-CLARKE INTERIORS OUTSIDE Ax 

George and Daphne Toynbee-Clarke have been | Thad Hayes (above) often has difficulty finding PARIS 

dealing in antique French and Chinese wallpapers | great outdoor furniture in New York, which is R&Y AUGOUSTI 


for nearly 50 years. A particular gem was taken 
from a Thomas Chippendale interior (below). 
95 Mount St., London W1K 2TA 
44-20-7499-4472; fax 44-20-7495-1204 


COURTESY GEORGE TOYNBEE-CLARKE 





why he shops at Outside for items such as 
Haliburton chaises with channeled cushions. 
442 N. La Brea Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90036 
323/934-1254; fax 323/935-9622 


Xavier Guerrand-Hermés’s shop, Lixus, has little 
to do with the leather goods that are synonymous 
with his family name. Instead he produces Moroc- 
can ceramic lamps and what he calls “Orientalist 
sofas with haberdashery a la frangaise.” 

91 rue Mohamed El bequal, Gueliz, Marrakech 
212-4-4-43-80-24; fax 212-4-4-43-53-50 


C. E. FRITZSCHE 

Engraved handmade glass from Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway, Germany and Austria is everywhere at 
C. E. Fritzsche, a family-run crystal shop that 
has been in business since 1788. Claus Fritzsche, 
a seventh-generation glass specialist, says that he 
can engrave just about anything. 

Kompagnistraede 12, 1208 Copenhagen 

45-33-]5-] 7-88; fax 45-33-15-17-84 








Yiouri and Ria Augousti began by making boxes 
from seashells and coconut husks. Next they 
crafted furniture inspired by the designs of Art 
Déco masters, such as the Luccia vanity (below). 
103 rue du Bac, 75007 Paris 
33-1-42-22-22-21; fax 33-1-42-22-23-33 





COURTESY R&Y AUGOUSTI 


the World 





) MELBOURNE 

| JOHN WILSON ANTIQUES 

| Dealer John Wilson, who sells 17th- and 18th-cen- 

} tury Continental furniture, often caters to English 

| designers working on projects in Australia. 

| 481-483 Burke Rd., Melbourne, Victoria 3124 
Telephone and fax 61-3-982-23344 
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| LOS ANGELES 
| DOS GALLOS 


| Furniture and pottery from Guatemala and 
Honduras take center stage at Dos Gallos, whose 
inventory includes a ca. 1900 water pot (above). 
924 N. Formosa Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90046 

} 323/851-9117; fax 323/851-2443 
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SEATTLE 

HONEYCHURCH ANTIQUES 

In addition to Asian decorative arts and furniture, 
some dating back to the Neolithic period, Honey- 
church Antiques often has modern paintings from 
the Philippines, Korea and Indonesia (above). 
1008 Fames St., Seattle, WA 98104 
206/622-1225; fax 206/622-1204 











I cCpANrICrNn 


HOM—HOUSE OF MANN 


At Ron Mann’s shop, HOM—House of Mann, 
which he runs with his wife, Louise La Palme 
Mann, clients will find the designer’s furniture as 


WILL MOSGROVE 


IACKCON 


JACKSON, WYOMING 
FIGHTING BEAR ANTIQUES 


A steady supply of Molesworth furniture can 
be found at Fighting Bear Antiques. Owners 
Terry and Sandy Winchell also sell Stickley 
pieces, pre-1940s objects and Navajo rugs. 
375 S. Cache Dr., fackson, WY 83001 
307/733-2669; fax 307/734-1330 


NEW YORK 
W YORK 


NEW 


MRS. JOHN L. STRONG 
FINE STATIONERY 


Mrs. Strong’s famous paper business, now run 
by Joy Lewis, widow of the late designer Robert 
K. Lewis, offers upscale custom stationery. 

699 Madison Ave., New York, NY 10021 
212/838-3775; fac 212/755-1563 


BOGOTA 
GALERIA FORMENTERA 


New York-based designer Juan Montoya realized 
that a shop with his aesthetic might also be a hit 
in his hometown. Montoya’s Galeria Formentera 
sells a range of Colombian decorative furnishings. 
Calle 85, No. 11-53, Int. 8, Paseo del Faro, Bogota 
57-1-236-8481; fax 57-1-617-0855 


well as his wife’s linen and hemp textiles (below). 
2727 Mariposa St., San Francisco, CA 94110 
415/551-9798; fax 415/551-1846 





LONDON 
X. S. BAGGAGE COMPANY 


Michael and Lindsay Lehane’s shop, X. S. Baggage 
Company, has practically cornered the market 
on vintage Louis Vuitton, Cartier and Hermes 
bags, luggage, trunks and accessories (below). 
131-141 King’s Rd., London SW3 4PW 

Telephone and fax 44-20-73 76-878 1 
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PETER VALU 
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ERIC LANSDOWN 

Known for his fanciful, detailed architectural 
cabinets and aviaries (below), which are available 
at Wroolie & Co., Eric Lansdown draws much of 
his inspiration from Greek and Roman structures. 
101 Henry Adams St., San Francisco, CA 94107 
415/822-1325; fax 415/822-3935 





NEW YORK 

LEE CALICCHIO, LTD. 

A number of New York designers look to dealer 
Lee Calicchio, whose buying trips take her all 
over Europe, for 18th- and 19th-century English 
and Continental pieces. 

134 E. 70th St., New York, NY 10021 
212/717-4417; fax 212/717-5755 





Ethnic pottery and Souleaido fabrics blend with 
a cross section of furniture from France, 
Denmark, China and South America for the gar- 
den and house at William Laman (above). 

1496 E. Valley Rd., Montecito, CA 93108 

805/96 9-2840; fax 805/969-2839 
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PARIS 

ALEXANDRE BIAGGI 

By mixing light, fragile furniture with comfort- 
able pieces, Alexandre Biaggi has come up with a 
formula for simple living. Jean-Louis Riccardi 


NEW ORI LAC 
NEW UN al 


JACQUELINE VANCE RUGS 

Designers in the South go to Jacqueline Vance 
Rugs for antique Ushaks, new Bulgarian kilims 
and Indian dhurries in both contemporary and 
traditional patterns. Vance also manufactures her 
own line, which can be custom-colored and -sized. 
3944 Magazine St., New Orleans, LA 70115 
504/891-3304; fax 504/891-3383 





BARCELONA 


GLORIA DE PALLEJA 

The clean-lined furniture at Gloria de Palleja 
reflects the sensibilities of de Palleja herself. 
When designing her pieces, which are usually 
made out of cedar, wenge or cherry, she often 
incorporates marquetry and metalwork. 

13 Fosep Bertrand, 08021 Barcelona 
34-932-401-500; fax 34-932-401-501 


MILAN 

GALLERIA BLANCHAERT 

Silvia Blanchaert began dealing in Murano glass 
over 40 years ago. Today Jean Blanchaert honors 
his mother’s affinity for the richly colored pieces 
while also promoting contemporary artists. 

Via Nirone 19, 20123 Milan 

39-02-8645-] 700; fax 39-02-8658-63 








(above, at the shop) designed the space. 
14 rue de Seine, 75006 Paris 
33-1-44-0 7-34-73; fax 33-1-44-07-34-52 


SANTA FE 

TAI GALLERY/TEXTILE ARTS 

The northeastern Javanese batiks at Tai Gallery/ 
Textile Arts frequently have floral motifs, such 
as a ca. 1900 sarong from Madura (below). 

1571 Canyon Rd., Santa Fe, NM 87501 
505/983-9780; fax 505/989-7770 
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COURTESY ARTISTIC TILE 


PAUL WARCHOL, 








NEW YORK 
ARTISTIC TILE 
Hand-etched marble (above), hand-molded 


California clay tiles and rough stones hewn in 
Israel are all part of Artistic Tile’s diverse inven- 
tory of handcrafted stonework and fittings. 

79 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10003 
212/727-9331; fax 212/727-9883 


BRUSSELS 
PHILIPPE DENYS 


European designers call on dealer Philippe 
Denys for 20th-century decorative and fine arts. 
Art Déco rugs and pieces by Belgian architect 
Victor Horta are among his varied selection. 

1 rue des Sablons, 1000 Brussels 


2? 


32-2-512-3607; fax 32-2-502-2567 


STOCKHOLM 

SOLGARDEN ANTIK & MALERI 

With its almost all-white décor, Solgarden Antik 
& Maleri (above) offers Gustavian-style furni- 
ture, a line of contemporary French dinnerware 








HERVE BAUME 

Provengal style may be de rigueur in the south 
of France, but Hervé Baume has become a 
favorite destination for a number of designers 
for his sleek furniture and objects from the 
1940s, Neoclassical items, Uzés earthenware, 
crystal hurricane lamps and garden accessories. 
19 rue Petite Fusterie, 84000 Avignon 
33-4-90-86-37-66; fax 33-4-90-27-05-97 


eC ALIA RIAIALI 
f\ AL 


V. & J. DUNCAN 

Scholars and tourists alike stop in at Virginia 
and John Duncan’s shop, located on the first 
floor of a 134-year-old Second Empire-style 
house, for Audubon prints, historical portraits, 
lithographs, books, maps, hand-colored cop- 
per engravings and Civil War prints. 

12 E. Taylor St., Savannah, GA 31401 
912/232-0338; fax 912/232-3489 

AUCKLAND 

FABLES 

While Aubusson, Ziegler and Irish Arts and Crafts 


rugs are consistent sellers at Fables, new gabbehs 
from southern Iran have grown increasingly 
popular in recent years. Proprietor Jane Walker 
notes that the gabbehs’ blocks of solid colors 
work well in contemporary interiors—a plus for 
her clients in the United States and Europe. 

8 George St., Parnell, Auckland 1001 
64-9-309-495 7; fax 64-9-309-0582 





and imported porcelain and glass. 
Karlavagen 58, 114 49 Stockholm 
46-8-663-93-60; fax 46-8-663-93-61 








GEORGE OBREMSKI 





Former art-glass collector and lecturer Elise 
Abrams estimates that her shop has 2,000 stacks 
of dinnerware, all organized by color. Juan Pablo 
Molyneux (above, at the shop) is drawn to her 
Minton, Meissen, Worcester, Sévres and 1880s 
to 1920s hand-enameled china in vibrant hues. 
11 Stockbridge Rd., Great Barrington, MA 01230 
413/528-3201; fax 413/528-5350 





ANTIGUA GUATEMALA 

QUINTA MACONDA DECORACION 
Shop owner John Heaton employs a family of 
local weavers to make the brocade textiles he 
sells at Quinta Maconda Decoracion. In addi- 
tion, he carries old pots—including a glazed 
Totonicapan jug (above)—furniture, bedcover- 
ings, custom-made hammocks and tablecloths. 
Sa Ave. Norte 11, Antigua Guatemala 

Telephone and fax 502-8-32-08-21 
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WAET THMICIA 


SAMIR GIARBI 

South African—born Geoffrey Bradfield (above, 
center) has searched everywhere for quality kilims. 
Those he finds at Samir Giarbi were woven by 
bedouins in the first quarter of the 20th century. 
Hammamet Antique Center, Habib Bourguiba 
8050 Hammamet, Tunisia 

216-2-283-774; fax 216-2-279-345 


BENEDICTE PETIT 


SOUBRIER 

A top source for French set designers, Soubrier 
(above) is a three-story treasure house of thou- 
sands of pieces from the 17th through the 20th 
centuries—most of them arranged by region or 
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FLORENCE 

PAOLO ROMANO ANTIQUES 

Iron candlesticks and garden accessories are 
among the wares at the shop of Paolo Romano, 
who shuns any notion of having a specialty. 
Rather, he carries everything from Renaissance 
furniture to 19th-century Italian pieces. 

Via Borgognissanti 20/r, 50123 Florence 

39-05 5-293-294; fax 39-05 5-216-757 


SEAL ILE 

KAGEDO JAPANESE ART 

Only a handful of early-20th-century Japanese 
craftsmen fused traditional techniques with 
Western ideas. Kagedo Japanese Art represents 
this singular style with items such as a lacquered 
box featuring an Art Déco-like pattern (below). 
520 First Ave. South, Seattle, WA 98104 
206/467-9077; fax 206/467-9518 


DICK BUSHER 
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style. In the Moorish corner, for example, every- 
thing is encrusted in mother-of-pearl. 

14 rue de Reuilly, 75012 Paris 

33-]-43-72-9 3-71; fax 33-1]-43-72-20-77 











RUSSELL INGRAM 


CHICAGO 

DECORO 

A mecca for lovers of Asian antiques and arti- 
facts, Decoro offers furniture, textiles and acces- 
sories, including a mid-19th-century ceramic 

Fo dog (below). 

224 E. Ontario St., Chicago, IL 60611 
312/943-4847; fax 312/943-4892 


apy 
TURA 


REYMER-JOURDAN ANTIQUES 

Known for its eclectic inventory, which ranges 
from Neoclassical decorative arts to furniture by 
Jean-Michel Frank and the House of Jansen, 
Reymer-Jourdan Antiques is a popular destina- 
tion for Manhattan designers. 

29 E. Tenth St., New York, NY 10003 
212/674-4470; fax 212/228-9471 


EVANS & GERST ANTIQUES 


Los Angeles’s myriad estate sales are frequented 
by Jim Evans and Tom Gerst, of Evans & Gerst 
Antiques, which has hard-to-find 17th- and 18th- 
century Continental furniture and decorative 
objects. The two once came across doors from 
the house of film legend D. W. Griffith. 

910 N. La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90069 
310/657-0112; fax 310/657-7060 


VEL WAR, 
DUPUIS 
Over 25 years ago Mexican furniture manufac- 
turer Dupuis found its stylistic roots in the work 
of Luis Barragan. Since then the company has 
established two shops in southern California, 
where clients can find decorative arts and handi- 
crafts, including fabrics, rugs, silver, etched and 
painted glass, and leather furniture. 

1555 Camino del Mar, Del Mar, CA 90214 
858/79 3-0109; fax 858/793-0369 


CALIFORNIA 








| MUNICH 
| H. W. SELING 


) Silver collectors should consider buying a set of 

} 18th-century cutlery piece by piece, says dealer 

) and art historian Helmut Seling, who sells 

} antique and reproduction European table silver. 
Oskar-von-Miller-Ring 31, 8000 Munich 2 

+ 49-89-284-865 


| DENVER 

| STUART-BUCHANAN ANTIQUES 

Many designers visit Stuart-Buchanan Antiques 
for 18th- and 19th-century furnishings from 
France, England, Germany and Scandinavia. 
1530 15th St., Denver, CO 80202 
303-825-1222; fax 303/825-5508 


CHESLEY, FRANCE 

LES CARREAUX DE CHESLEY 

Shop owner Jean Courtine learned old methods 
of tile making when he moved to Chesley, and 
} soon after, he opened Les Carreaux de Chesley, 


| 4rue Cadet, 10210 Chesley, France 
| 33-3-25-70-00-93; fax 33-3-25-70-06-28 





| 
| NEW YORK 
_ KARL KEMP & ASSOCIATES 


In addition to furniture, Karl Kemp & Associates 


has a remarkable collection of 20th-century 
French and Italian art glass (above), including 
pieces by René Lalique and the Seguso factory. 
34 E. 10th St., New York, NY 10003 
212/254-1877; fax 212/228-1236 


which reproduces 13th- through 16th-century tiles. 
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HOUSTON 
PECK & COMPANY 


For some designers, flying to Texas for Peck & 
Company’s metalwork is well worth the effort. 
The shop carries everything from grilles that 
they convert into fire screens to metal furniture. 
98 Dennis St., Houston, TX 77006 
713/526-2590; fax 713/526-3931 





RICHMOND, ENGLAND 
HAMILTON*WESTON WALLPAPERS 


Robert Weston’s antique-wallpaper reproductions 
(above) are sold at Hamiltons Weston Wallpapers, 
which he runs with Georgina Hamilton. 

18 St. Mary’s Grove, Richmond 

Surrey TW9 LUY, England 

44-20-8 940-4850; fax 44-20-8332-0296 


NEW ORLEANS 

SONIAT HOUSE ANTIQUES 

After furnishing his hotel with European antiques, 
Rodney R. Smith decided to open a shop right on 
the premises. Soniat House Antiques (below) has 
18th- and 19th-century French and Italian pieces. 
1139 Chartres St., New Orleans, LA 70116 
504/212-0200; fax 504/524-0810 








COURTESY IMPERIAL PLEASURES 





HONG KONG 
IMPERIAL PLEASURES 


The full-scale and miniature Chinese chairs, 
stands and stools, including a washstand (above), 
at Imperial Pleasures, located near Hollywood 
Road, are handmade out of centuries-old woods. 
By appointment 

852-2540-6011; fax 852-2803-0771 
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INC ANE 


INDIAN STYLE 

West Coast designers look to Indian Style for 
colorful Indian mirrors, painted figures, stone 
architectural elements and furniture, such as a 
Rajasthani temple chest (above). 

8650 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90069 
Telephone and fax 310/659-7525 


ECCENTRICITIES 

Keith Skeel’s shop Eccentricities is a testament 
to the designer’s ethnic taste. Reproductions of 
African antiques, Dutch colonial designs and tribal 
art all share space in a richly decorated setting. 
96-100 Islington High St., London NI 8EG 
44-20-7539-9894; fax 44-20-7226-0935 


LOU MAROTTA 

Unusual forms and finishes are dealer Lou 
Marotta’s specialty. Victoria Hagan (above, at 
the shop) is a fan of his “unpredictable” furni- 
ture and casually elegant objects. He has designs 
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E. J. GRANT ANTIQUES 

Many of the pieces at E. J. Grant Antiques are 
English, French and Swedish designs from the 
late 18th and early 19th centuries. But designers 
also admire its Italian and German items. 
8600 Foundry St., Savage, MD 20763 
301/953-9292; fax 301/604-0462 

PARIS 

CONIL 

Designs by Jacques Adnet, Paul Dupré-Lafon 
and Jacques Quinet can be found alongside 
Mediterranean-style leather lamps at Conil. 
Owner Monique Conil and her son, Olivier, 
design all the shop’s lighting, which is created 
in a workshop on the premises. 


1 rue de Varenne, 75007 Paris 
33-1-45-49-19-85; fax 33-1-45-49-19-92 





MIAMI 
CUBAN TROPIC TILE 


Rather than offering ceramic tiles, Cuban 
Tropic Tile uses a mixture of sand and cement 
for its handmade custom designs, which, accord- 
ing to owner Ramon Curiel, are extremely 
durable. The shop’s artisans can make tiles with 
solid colors, color swirls or geometric designs. 
3632 N.W. 37th Ave., Miami, FL 33142 
305/633-8941; fax 305/361-7302 





by John Dickinson, for example, as well as 1930s 
Italian chairs and Swedish antiques. 

243 E. 60th St., New York, NY 10022 
212/223-0306; fax 212/223-4744 





THE MASTERWORKS FOUNDATION 


A native Bermudian, Tom Butterfield tracks 
down the works of artists who sketched or painted 
scenes of Bermuda. As director of the Master- 
works Foundation, he has come across such finds 
as 21 watercolors Winslow Homer painted over 
the course of two visits in 1899 and 1901. 

97 Front St., Bermuda House Ln. 

Hamilton HM 12, Bermuda 

441/295-5580; fax 441/295-2619 





N. IKODINOVIC & CO 

While dealer Nenad Ikodinovic is a prominent - 
figure at antiques fairs throughout Europe, one 
can always go to his shop for the Neoclassical 
porcelain, glassware and furniture he acquires 
from estates. On display are such items as a pair 
of 19th-century porcelain vases from Paris (above). 
37 rue F. Stevens, 1000 Brussels 

32-2-5 14-0477; fax 32-2-503-1796 


ALONSO ARTE GALERIA 

Alonso and Cary Restrepo show pre-Columbian 
pieces, with an emphasis on Colombian and 
Ecuadoran cultures, in their two-story space, 
Alonso Arte Galeria. On the second floor is a 
Latin American art gallery, with paintings by 
Cuban and Chilean artists, among others. 

Calle 85, No. 11-53, Int. 2, Paseo del Faro, Bogota 
371-618-0072; fax 571-236-3519 
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NILAM GALLERY 

Wieneke de Groot may have a Dutch back- 
ground, but she understands Indonesian nuances 
and speaks Javanese like a local. It’s no surprise, 
then, that 20 years ago she decided to open a 


TINSEL TRADING COMPANY 


In 1933 Marcia Ceppo’s grandfather founded 
Tinsel Trading Company, which specializes in 
vintage and new passementerie, metal trims and 
tassels (below). A number of items at the shop 
are made of old metallic thread from France. 
47 W. 38th St., New York, NY 10018 
212/730-1030; fax 212/768-8823 





shop, Nilam Gallery (below), to offer regional 
furniture, objects and textiles. 

Jalan Pekalongan 16, fakarta 10310 

Telephone and fax 62-21-315-0480 





M. FINKEL & DAUGHTER 


Among the period American furniture at M. 
Finkel & Daughter, clients will find a collection 
of needlework samplers and silk embroidery pic- 
tures from the 1790s to the 1820s. 

936 Pine St., Philadelphia, PA 19107 
215/627-7797; fax 215/627-8199 


CAN II ) 
ANTIQUA GALLERIE 
According to owners Tom Willis and Ramon 
Tamargo, “eclecticism is standard practice at 
Antiqua Gallerie,” which carries 17th- through 
19th-century British and Continental furnishings. 
31511 Camino Capistrano 

San Juan Capistrano, CA 92675 

949/489-7820; fax 949/240-2649 


CALIFORNIA 





TOBAI INTERNATIONAL 


Contemporary fine-art prints and paintings 
from Korea and Japan, as well as wood furniture, 
are available at Tobai International. 

320 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, IL 60610 
312/661-0394; fax 312/661-0395 
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C. W. PICKET 

The Adirondack and lodge-style furniture 
(above) at C. W. Pickets is the creation of own- 
ers Estelline O’Harra and Nance Schaefle, who 
do custom projects. They also carry decorative 
accessories and lamps. 

By appointment 

503/760-2052; fax 503/774-1647 


LUC BOUVERET 

One of Jacques Garcia’s favorite destinations for 
museum-quality 18th-century French furniture 
is Luc Bouveret. Garcia (below, at the shop) 
refers to Bouveret’s selection as “sobilier d’esprit,” 
adding that “the pieces have personality without 
being too sumptuous.” 

7 quai Voltaire, 75007 Paris 
33-1-40-20-91-21; fax 33-1-40-20-91-31 
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MODENATURE 

Everything at Modenature is designed by Henri 
Becq, who always gravitates toward simple 
shapes, elongated lines and exact proportions. 
Becq’s neutral-toned poplar-and-ash furni- 





L’ART DE VIVRE 

Sandra Nunnerley adores French furniture from 
the 1940s, especially the designs by the House of 
Jansen, Jules Leleu and Maxime Old that she 
finds at L’Art de Vivre. Nunnerley (above, at the 
shop) also appreciates its period lighting. 

978 Lexington Ave., New York, NY 10021 
212/734-3510; fax 212/650-9302 
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ture (above) is upholstered in such fabrics as 
cashmere, wool and linen. 

59 rue de Seine, 75016 Paris 
33-1-43-29-62-54; fax 33-1-43-29-62-74 


AMERICAN COUNTRY COLLECTION 


The painted country furniture, decorative 
objects and lamps at American Country 
Collection come mainly from the Southwest, 
Mexico and Spain. 

620 Cerillos Rd., Santa Fe, NM 87501 
505/984-0955; fax 505/984-0957 


1.T.0. ANTIQUES 

Partners Dick E. Smith and Rick D. Griffin trav- 
el extensively to acquire I.T-O. Antiques’ inven- 
tory, which includes furniture, chandeliers, lamps 
and screens. In addition, the shop carries 17th- 
through 20th-century paintings and objets d’art. 
2685 S.W. 28th Ln., Miami, FL 33133 
305/856-4951; fax 305/856-1361 


MACK S. HEADLEY & SONS 

Located near Winchester, Virginia, for four 
generations, Mack S. Headley & Sons has 
reproduced 18th-century furniture for the 
White House, the State Department and 
Colonial Williamsburg. 

217 Helmley Ln., Berryville, VA 22611 
Telephone and fax 540/955-2022 
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BENEDICTE PETIT 





PRINCIPE REAL ENXOVAIS 


The hand-embroidered tablecloths at Principe 
Real Enxovais have adorned the tables of Euro- 
pean monarchs, among them Princess Grace. 
The shop also has bedding and handkerchiefs. 
Rua da Escola Politecnica 12-14, 1250-102 Lisbon 
351-21-346-5945; fax 351-21-343-1455 


LIMATHO LILOU MARQUAND 


Shop owner Lilou Marquand applies a haute cou- 
ture sensibility to her screens (below). The materi- 
als she uses include raffia, bamboo and leather. 
43 rue Berger, 75001 Paris 

Telephone and fax 33-1-40-49-05-59 


WILLIAM HARDIE LIMITED 


Art dealer William Hardie carries watercolors 
and drawings by Charles Rennie Mackintosh, 
such as Garden Bouquet, 1915 (below). 

10-14 W. Nile St., Glasgow G1 2PP 
44-14-1221-6780; fax 44-14-1248-6237 
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TALISMAN 
One can find just about anything at Talisman, 
from antique garden statuary to 18th-century 
Swedish furniture and architectural antiques. 

The Old Brewery, Wyke, Gillingham 


| Dorset SP8 4NW, England 
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44-17-4782-4423; fax 44-17-4782-3544 


ePIMCIMIRIATI 


FEDERATION ANTIQUES 

Designer Charles E. Bolton’s shop, Federation 
Antiques, has 6,000 square feet of space filled with 
English and American pieces and 18th- and 19th- 
century Chinese Export and Imari porcelain. 
2124 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, OH 45208 
913/321-2671; fax 513/321-7059 


Fs anRrunar 


TERRACOTTA 

Based just outside Florence, Mario Mariani sells 
to clients the world over, despite the monumental 
size and weight of his clay jars, basins and vases, 
which are fired in a 140-year-old oven. 

Via Capello 29, Impruneta, Florence 50023 
39-055-201-1 950; fax 39-055-201-1137 


LINDA W. PEARCE 


She may be in the heart of the United States, but 
antiques dealer Linda W. Pearce is no stranger to 
European taste. Her range of furniture includes 
19th-century English pine library steps (below). 
1214 W. 47th St., Kansas City, MO 64112 
816/531-625 ); fax 816-531-7604 











JENA, CALIFORNIA 


ROGER RENICK FINE ARTS & ANTIQUES 
Stephen Shadley goes to Roger Renick Fine Arts 
& Antiques for vintage Monterey furniture. 
Shadley (above, at the shop) is a fan of Renick’s 





ELIZABETH EAKINS 

With her handwoven rugs in subtle colors, 
Elizabeth Eakins seemed to have revived an Amer- 
ican craft when she first opened her shop with 
co-owner Scott Lethbridge in 1986. Hand-hooked 
flowered rugs (above) grace her loftlike space. 

21 E. 65th St., New York, NY 10021 

212/628-1 950; fax 212/628-7696 











early-20th-century paintings and lighting. 
696 E. Colorado Blvd., Pasadena, CA 91101 
626/304-0008; fax 626/304-0078 


PEACE VALLEY TILE 


PENNSYIVANIL 


Shop owner Will Mead’s skill as a “tile illusion- 
ist” lies in his glazes. His workshop, Peace Valley 
Tile, can reproduce almost any antique surface 
and uses thousands of glazes. Mead also manu- 
factures his own tiles (below). 

64 Beulah Rd., New Britain, PA 18901 
215/340-0888; fax 215/340-1536 
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CARRARA 
FURRER 


Italian company Furrer created what it calls the 
Marmotappeto, or marble carpet, which can be 
used on floors, as a mural or on a tabletop. 

Via Covetta 2, 54031 Carrara 
39-058 5-8 58494; fax 39-0585-52027 





LONDON 
GALLERY ’25 


Designers and architects look to David Iglesis and 
his shop, Gallery ’25, for 20th-century furniture 
and lighting. Pieces by Gio Ponti (above) and 
Guglielmo Ulrich are consistent sellers, he notes. 
26 Pimlico Rd., London SW1 W8LF 

Telephone and fax 44-20-7730-75 16 


ROME 
IOLANDA RUSPOLI 


Some of the most luxurious fabrics in Europe 
are found at Jolanda Ruspoli (above), where 
designers are drawn to a selection of damasks, 
jacquards, taffetas and printed silks. 

Via Po S0/c, 00198 Rome 

39-06-884-043 3; fax 39-06-807-4545 
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JAKARTA 

PARANG AKIQ 

The fabrics of Indonesia’s north coast are flour- 
ishing at Parang Akiq, where Javanese architect 
and interior designer Jaya Ibrahim (above, with 





BOSTON 

CAMDEN COMPANIES, INC. 

A one-of-a-kind sensibility is very important to 
the owners of Camden Companies, which dis- 
plays furnishings that range from 17th-century 
Norman pieces to Art Déco designs. 

211 Berkeley St., Boston, MA 02116 
617/421-9899; fax 617/437-7937 





owner Asmoro Damais, right) admires its batiks. 
Jalan Ampera 111 No, 27A, Ragunan, Fakarta 12550 
Telephone and fax 62-21-782-4014 


NEW YORK 
MORTON & COMPANY 


A popular source for pillows made from antique 
fabrics and tapestries and contemporary linens is 
Morton & Company. Designer and owner Jill 
Braufman’s inventory includes pillows covered in 
Aubusson tapestries and Victorian beadwork. 
220 E. 60th St., New York, NY 10022 
212/593-8600; fax 212/593-8614 


TORONTO 
FIFTY ONE ANTIQUES LTD. 


At Fifty One Antiques, owners Mary and Peter 
Noetzel have amassed a collection of 18th- 
through early-20th-century Continental decora- 
tive arts, including paintings and tapestries. 
Four Seasons Hotel, 21 Avenue Rd. 

Toronto, Ontario MSR 2G1 

416/968-2416; fax 905/475-7852 


SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
DORMIRE 


The contemporary Italian beds and bedding that 
Francesca Bianchi presents at her shop, Dormire, 
are a hit with architects. A number of the sleek 
beds are designed by Vico Magistretti. 

1345 Fourth St., Santa Monica, CA 90401 
310/393-9288; fax 310/451-9797 











SAN FRANCISCO 

ERIC BRAND FURNITURE 

The contemporary furniture that Eric Brand 
creates, which is available at Enid Ford Atelier, 
appeals to many Bay Area designers. Pieces such 
as the concave-sided Athena table (below), 
which doubles as a stool, were inspired by the 
leather detailing Jacques Adnet used in items he 
created for Hermés in the 1940s. 

101 Henry Adams St., San Francisco, CA 94103 
415/282-1401; fax 415/282-9972 





RPADIC 
DA RIC 
TANI 


JACQUES LACOSTE 

Shop owner Jacques Lacoste is known for 
mixing the classic elements of the 1940s with 
designs from the 1950s. His Left Bank space 
(below) offers pieces by Jean Royére, as well 
as some items from the 1930s. 

22 rue de Lille, 75007 Paris 
33-1-40-20-41-82; fax 33-1-40-53-85-19 
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LONDON 


YEOWARD SOUTH 


The selection at Yeoward South combines tra- 
ditional furniture with William Yeoward’s own 
line of modern yet classic pieces. 

The Old Imperial Laundry, Space S 

71 Warriner Gardens, London SW11 4XW 
44-20-7498-48 11; fax 44-20-7498-9611 


HONG KONG 

GRACE WU BRUCE 

Dealer Grace Wu Bruce views her sculptural 
Ming Dynasty furniture as “objects of great 
beauty to be admired.” 

701 Universal Trade Center #3 

Arbuthnot Rd., Hong Kong 

852-537-1288; fax 852-537-0213 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 

GEORGE SUBKOFF ANTIQUES 

Those visiting George Subkoff Antiques will 
find 17th- through 19th-century English, 
Continental and American pieces and a variety 
of Asian objects. 

260 Post Rd. East, Westport, CT 06880 
203/227-3515; fax 203/227-1884 
ANDROMEDA BOTANICAL GARDENS 


The nursery on the premises of the lush 
Andromeda Botanical Gardens supplies tropical 
plants, including hybrid bougainvilleas, jade 
vines and hibiscus, to a number of Caribbean 
retreats. [here is also a gift shop and café. 
Beachmont Rd., St. Joseph, Barbados 

Telephone and fax 246/433-9384 





MARINA FAUST 





ILE DE RE, FRANCE 

TRINIDAD LE TECK PLUS ULTRA 

Alain Demachy (above) is a fan of the teak 
furniture found at Trinidad Le Teck Plus Ultra, 
which was named after a teak plantation on 
Trinidad. The shop also has designs in stone, 
wenge and stainless steel. 

17950 Ars en Ré, Ile de Ré, France 
33-5-46-29-41-36; fax 33-5-46-29-23-60 





Shop owner Suzanna Howse has created a 
niche for herself by offering a unique selection 
of pre-Columbian artifacts and 18th- and 
19th-century Spanish colonial furniture at her 
shop, Rustica. An example is a 100-year-old 
Colombian table (above). 

8407 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90069 
Telephone and fax 323/782-8302 


ANN-MORRIS ANTIQUES 


Herbert Schinderman’s shop, Ann-Morris 
Antiques, is frequented by New York’s top 
designers, many of whom are partial to the 
pieces he imports from the British Isles. 
239 E. 60th St., New York, NY 10022 
212/755-3308; fax 212/838-4955 
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REAVA BRIDGE, LUUIDSIANA 


AU VIEUX PARIS ANTIQUES 


Robert E. Smith is the consummate Francophile, 
and his shop is a treasure trove of 18th- and 
19th-century French furnishings and objects. 
Au Vieux Paris Antiques is located in one of the 
nine buildings that make up the 1821 Henri 
Penne house. 
| 1040 Henri Penne Rd., Breaux Bridge, LA 70517 
337/332-2852; fax 337/332-6053 


SOUTHAMPTO 

CROFT ANTIQUES 
English antiques may be scarce in the Hamptons, 
but Thomas Fleming (below) visits Croft An- 
tiques because it has “serious pieces, but not at 

| serious prices.” The shop also carries Aesthetic 
Movement and Second Empire designs. 
11 S. Main St., Southampton, NY 11968 


| Telephone and fax 631/283-6445 
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ST. CROIX 

ESTATE MT. WASHINGTON ANTIQUES 

In the stables of an 18th-century sugar planta- chairs and daybeds are displayed with a selection 
tion in the hills of St. Croix is Estate Mt. Wash- _ of 19th-century regional pieces. 

ington Antiques (above), which specializes in 340 Strand St., Frederiksted, St. Croix 00840 


West Indian furniture. Reproduction planter’s 340/772-1026; fax 340/772-9842 


LONDON 

HEMISPHERE 

In-demand furniture by Jean Royére, Jacques 
Adnet and Paul Dupré-Lafon is everywhere at 
Hemisphere, which also has decorative arts. 
173 Fulham Rd., London SW3 6fW 

w El 44-20-7581-9800; fax 44-20-7581-9880 





JOHN LE! 


SAN FRANCISCO 
RICHARD WITZEL & ASSOCIATES 


Custom sofas and beds, antique and reproduc- ; 
tion tables, chinoiserie cabinets and Murano HUGONET 


Pil 
FrANID 


glass lamps share the floor of Richard Witzel The lacquered-wood and wrought iron outdoor 
& Associates, which is decorated much like an furniture at Hugonet (below) has been in vogue 
elegant yet comfortable studio apartment. throughout France since the 1950s. 

3232 Sacramento St., San Francisco, CA 94115 63 rue la Boétie, 75008 Paris 


415/674-8300; fax 415-674-8344 33-]-43-5 9-14-26; fax 33-1-43-59-19-64 
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PARIS 
CHRISTIAN DEYDIER 

Asian-bronze dealer Christian Deydier touts Paris 
as an important stop for collectors. Himalayan 
art from Tibet and Kashmir are particular areas 
of interest, while his bronze ritual vessels from 
the 14th century B.c. (above) and 9th-century. 
terra-cotta figures are consistent sellers. 

21 rue du Bac, 75007 Paris 

33-1-40-20-97-34; fax 33-1-40-20-97-39 
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NEW YORK 
BARTON-SHARPE, LTD. 


Windsor chairs (below), American Empire sofas, 
drop-leaf tables and glass-front bookcases are 
among the handcrafted reproductions of 18th- 
and 19th-century furniture at Barton-Sharpe, Ltd. 
66 Crosby St., New York, NY 10012 
212/925-9562; fax 212/925-9687 





LIVINGSTON 


DORIS LOOMIS ANTIQUES 

Situated in a century-old barn and decorated with 
farm-style American oak furniture, Doris Loomis 
Antiques—a favorite of Karin Blake (below)—also 
has antique railroad signs and beaded Indian bags. 
3152 E. River Rd., Livingston, MT 59047 
406/222-0427 


ROGER WADE 





COURTESY DAVID CHAMPION 





DAVID CHAMPION 

Brothers David and Quentin Champion’s 
Notting Hill shop (above) draws its interest from 
an unusual selection of items, including bamboo 
poles painted with tribal designs. 

199 Westbourne Grove, London W11 2SB 
44-20-7727-6016; fax 44-20-7792-2097 


RANDOM HARVEST 

The furniture at Random Harvest is truly 
diverse, spanning the 1830s through the 1930s 
and Europe to South America. 

810 King St., Alexandria, VA 22314 
703/548-8820; fax 703/836-4841 








HUDSON, NEW YORK 

SUTTER ANTIQUES 

At one time a dealer in Manhattan, Alfons Sut- 
ter still supplies some designers there. His shop, 
Sutter Antiques, carries an interesting mix of 
furniture, including German Biedermeier, 
Neoclassical, Regency and Art Déco designs. 
Sutter also has accessories for the home. 

5366 Warren St., Hudson, NY 12534 
518/822-0729; fax 518/822-0946 


FLORENCE 
G. UGOLINI 


In 1868 Giovanni Ugolini founded a workshop 
that specialized in reproducing traditional 16th- 
century Florentine mosaics. Today the artisans 
at G. Ugolini continue to make the mosaics in 
the form of landscapes and still lifes. The shop 
also carries decorative objects and jewelry, such 
as boxes, small tables and brooches. 

Lungarno Acciaioli 66—70/r, 50123 Florence 
39-05 5-290-742; fax 39-055-284-969 
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O’SULLIVAN ANTIQUES 

Chantal O’Sullivan’s shop offers Irish, Georgian 
and Victorian furniture, paintings, objects and 
even tribal art. A pair of ca. 1790 knife urns 
(above) is among her varied selection. 

4344 Francis St., Dublin 8 

393-1-454-1143; fax 353-1-454-1156 


MIAMI 
EVELYN S. POOLE, LTD. 


A large inventory of 17th- through 19th- 
century furniture and accessories is spread out 
over 5,000 square feet of space at Evelyn S. 
Poole’s shop, which is located in Miami’s old 
design district. 

3925 N. Miami Ave., Miami, FL 33127 
305/573-7463; fax 305/573-7409 O 
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A MODERN RENAISSANCE 


STREAMLINED CLASSICS APPEAL TO A NEW GENERATION OF OWNERS 


By Michael Webb 


ODERN HOUSES THAT SCAN- 
dalized the neighbors a half 
century or more ago are in- 

creasingly cherished as period artifacts, 

enhanced by the patina of age. Once 
considered daring experiments, they are 
now appreciated for the timeless virtues 
of clean lines, harmonious proportions, 
open plans and abundant natural light. 

Work by Richard Neutra, Rudolph M. 

Schindler, Marcel Breuer, Paul Rudolph 

and their talented contemporaries is be- 

ing snapped up and sensitively restored 
by a new generation of owners. 

The architects who created these 
dwellings for themselves and a few mav- 
erick clients in the decades before and 
after the Second World War saw them- 
selves as reformers, stripping away or- 
nament and excess as St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux had prescribed for the Cister- 
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cian abbeys of medieval Europe. The 
saint and his secular descendants shared 
a moral zeal. The modern house was to 
be a paradigm of order and restraint, 
of rational construction that could be 
inexpensively replicated to enrich the 
lives of the masses. 

Through the Depression and the post- 
war period, this vision of a brave new 
world seemed to be in tune with the 
spirit of the times and began to win lim- 
ited acceptance. Flat roofs and crisp 
geometries took root in southern Cali- 
fornia in the twenties—thanks in part to 
European émigrés and the benign cli- 
mate—long before another generation 
of artists in exile brought the message to 
Harvard and the Northeast. The catalyst 
was the switch from war production and 
the housing boom that began in the late 
forties. Progressive architects enjoyed a 
heyday in communities as far removed 

continued on page 142 





WALTER 
GROPIUS 


The Bauhaus founder 
built an experimental 
house for his family in 
Lincoln, Massachu- 
setts, in 1938. It was 
recently renovated by 
the Society for the 
Preservation of New 
England Antiquities. 
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continued from page 140 
as New Canaan, Connecticut, and Sara- 
sota, Florida, as well as Los Angeles. 

However, the overwhelming majority 
of Americans clung to what they knew 
—familiar images of Cape Cod, Medi- 
terranean revival, ranches and Crafts- 
man cottages. Their cars might sprout 
fins and spit flames, but the house was 
seen as an expression of traditional fam- 
ily values. With builders, loan officers 
and design review boards lined up be- 
hind the status quo, modernism was 
locked out of suburbia. 

That may explain its appeal to a gen- 
eration who grew up in the suburbs. For 
them, midcentury modern houses of- 
fer a sense of discovery and the reward 
of something rare and special—like a 
vintage Warren McArthur chair. As 
contemporary houses grow larger and 
more loaded with options, a discern- 
ing minority is drawn to a simpler age, 
accepting the challenge of living with- 
in constraints and without pretense. 
These urban homesteaders discover 
they can do without clutter and crystal 
chandeliers, raising children, as their 
grandparents did, in modest spaces that 
flow one into another and out to a pa- 
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tio that becomes an alfresco living room. 
The greatest challenge is to renovate 
these treasures while respecting their 
character and scale. A few modern clas- 
sics have been lovingly preserved by 
their original owners: In the hills above 
Berkeley, California, Weston Havens 
has changed almost nothing in the 
house he commissioned from Harwell 
Hamilton Harris over sixty years ago. 
Many more have suffered neglect and 
continued on page 144 





PAUL 
RUDOLPH 


ABOVE: Concrete- 
block walls and sus- 
pended cabinets 
provide a minimalist 
envelope for the dining 
room of a 1957 house 
on Casey Key, Florida. 
New sliding doors are 
made of etched glass. 





RICHARD NEUTRA 


ABove: Neutra’s 1946 
commission for Edgar 
J. Kaufmann in Palm 
Springs, California, 


was restored to its 
original design by the 
architectural firm of 
Marmol and Radziner. 
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continued from page 142 

abuse and have been sold as teardowns, 
in the expectation that they would be 
replaced by something much bigger 
that would exploit the increased value of 
the site. Reinforcing this economic vul- 
nerability is the embarrassing fact that 
modern houses rarely age as gracefully 
as time-hallowed styles, for their archi- 
tects’ imaginations often ran far ahead 
of available technology and the clients’ 
budgets. Many were conceived as pris- 
tine compositions of white stucco and 
steel trim, with zero tolerance for 
weather stains and rust. 

Even the best-maintained properties 
are vulnerable to climatic extremes, as 
the Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities discovered when it 
acquired the 1938 Walter Gropius house 
in Lincoln, Massachusetts. The founder 
of the Bauhaus, who had been appointed 
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chairman of the architecture depart- 
ment at Harvard, incorporated features 
from the local vernacular in his residence, 
and neighbors were astonished that it 
sustained no damage from the great hur- 
ricane of 1938. However, forty-five win- 
ters took their toll on the steel window 
frames, the flat roof and the glass block 
wall that pulls light into the stair hall. 
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Asove: Architect Da- 
vid Earl Gross added 
a two-story wing to 
Franzen’s 1956 resi- 


dence in Rye, New 
York. Ricut: The liv- 
ing area of the struc- 
ture before renovation. 


Se 





JOHN 

BLACK LEE 
ABovE: The architect’s 
1956 wood-and-glass 
house in New Canaan, 
Connecticut, was 
modified by Toshiko 
Mori, who raised the 
roof and installed 
clerestory windows. 
Lert: The living room. 


Colonial houses were built by masons 
and carpenters from natural materials 
close to the site; Gropius experimented 
with Bakelite and other synthetics that 
were out of production by the mid- 
eighties, and every detail was custom- 
made. Restoration called for a mix of 
improvisation and craft skills. Happily, 

continued on page 146 
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ALLYN E. 
Morris 

Lert: A glass wall and 
projecting concrete 
decks define the rear 
facade of the residence 
the architect built for 
himself in Los Ange- 
les in 1955. BELow: 
Glass and brick envel- 
op the dining room. 


man. Those pictures inspired the Har- 
rises to strip the house of unsightly ad- 
ditions made by later owners and to em- 
bark on a five-year project with the 
architectural firm of Marmol and Rad- 
ziner to restore every surface and detail. 
A quarry was reopened to match the 
sandstone, artisans fabricated replace- 
ments for some of the aluminum trim, 
original drawings were employed to re- 
produce light fittings and built-ins, and 
air-conditioning was unobtrusively in- 
corporated into the concrete floor pad. 
Within the house, the calendar is still 
open to 1947, and the needs of a profes- 
sional couple with two children are sat- 
isfied by the new poolhouse, which con- 
tains a gym, media room, steam shower, 
bar and ample storage. They have even 
succeeded in shutting out nearby hous- 
es and re-creating the illusion that their 
garden flows seamlessly into the desert. 
In New Canaan, Connecticut, a mod- 
estly scaled wood-and-glass pavilion 
continued on page 150 








vivid memories of growing up there and 
helped the SPNEA make judgment calls 
about colors, furnishings and the intan- 
gible spirit of the owners that still in- 
fuses this extraordinary house. 

A similar challenge confronted Brent 
and Beth Harris when they bought the 
house in Palm Springs, California, that 
Richard Neutra had designed for Edgar 
J. Kaufmann in 1946. The Pittsburgh 
tycoon had previously employed Frank 
Lloyd Wright to design Fallingwater in 
the Pennsylvania countryside and in- 
tended to spend only a couple of winter 
months in the desert. Despite the short- 
age of building materials, Neutra pro- 
duced a masterpiece and commissioned 
a set of photographs from Julius Shul- 
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his daughter, Ati Gropius Johansen, had 
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continued from page 146 

that John Black Lee built for himself in 
1956 has been upgraded for new own- 
ers. Lee, along with Marcel Breuer and 
Philip Johnson, was one of the archi- 
tects from Harvard who settled there 
after the war and turned a modest Co- 
lonial town into a crucible of modern- 
ism. Art dealer Susan Leaming and her 


banker husband, Eric Pollish, recently - 


hired New York architect Toshiko Mori 
to give the house more height and light. 
She subtly altered this exercise in Mies- 
ian symmetry, raising the roof a foot, 
inserting a clerestory and installing 
slim steel columns around the periph- 
ery of the projecting canopy and deck 
to replace rotting wood posts. Single- 
glazed sliding windows were replaced 
with Thermopane set into slender stain- 
less frames and pivoting glass doors. 
More than ever, the structure appears 
delicate and springy, transparent and 
reflective—a gentle foil to nature. 

In the same year that Lee built his 
house, Ulrich Franzen designed an 
equally modest residence for a painter 
friend in Rye, New York. The plan is al- 
most identical: living areas in a central 
glass-sided pavilion shaded by a project- 
ing roof plane and bedrooms in solid- 


original occupant, so few changes are 
required. That was the experience of 
Stephen Chin, a film producer who 
bought the mid-fifties house that archi- 
tect Allyn E. Morris had designed for 
himself as a bachelor pad in the Silver 
Lake district of Los Angeles. Morris 
had scant means, but he had trained as an 
engineer and knew how to create a deli- 
cate steel frame that would support the 
cantilevered concrete floors and walls of 
glass. Vibrant mosaic enlivens the tense, 
light-filled structure, which is painted a 
searing red, with accents of yellow and 
blue. It descends the side of a canyon 
from a carport and bedroom at the top, 
through midlevel living areas, to an office 
opening into a rear garden at the base. 
The house works well for entertaining, 
so Chin focused his efforts on upgrad- 
ing the kitchen and bath. Every detail in 
the house has been restored, and period 
modern furnishings evoke the opti- 
mistic spirit in which it was conceived. 
Too often people are dissuaded from 
building or buying a modern house on 
the grounds that it will be hard to sell. 
The pressure to conform is as great in 
the housing market as it is in a school- 
yard, and originality is choked off by a 


Midcentury houses offer a sense of discovery and 
the reward of something rare and special. 


walled wings at either end. It won an 
AIA Honor Award but narrowly escaped 
demolition as property prices soared 
in the affluent community. Architect 
David Earl Gross moved his young fam- 
ily there from a Manhattan loft, and 
they lived in close quarters for eight 
years before Gross decided to add a 
new wing to provide his daughters 
with more living space. The white two- 
story wood-and-brick addition exploits 
a drop in the grade to minimize its im- 
pact, and there is a lively interplay be- 
tween old and new, symmetry playing 
off asymmetry. Franzen’s creation has 
acquired a contextual partner, and to- 
gether they dance into the landscape. 
Occasionally a new owner finds that 
his or her needs match those of the 





fear of standing out from the crowd or 
being stuck with a residence that no- 
body else will like. Innovative architec- 
ture has always been judged provocative 
at first sight, but the rewards it offers 
justify the gamble. The greatest satis- 
faction may be to commission a new 
work that is precisely tailored to one’s 
own tastes and the demands of the site, 
but a growing number of enthusiasts 
are eager to embrace earlier expressions 
of modernism and to accept the chal- 
lenges such houses impose. 0 


The photographs accompanying this article 
will be included in Michael Webb’s book 
Modernism Reborn: Mid-Century Amer- 
ican Houses, which Universe Publishing 
will release in July. 
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Text by Fonathan Kandell 
Photography by 
Jaime Ardiles-Arce 


N THE COLD Days, 
when the afternoon 
skies darken and the 
wind chops white nicks into 
Lake Tuusula, the view from 
Jean Sibelius’s country home 
can evoke the lugubrious 
strings and menacing horns 
that open Finlandia, the 1899 
tone poem that helped es- 
tablish the Finnish compos- 
er’s reputation as a musical 
genius. On the sunny days, 
when cranes glide above the 
shimmering blue lake and 
the ancient Nordic forest 
comes alive with finches, it’s 
easy to understand how these 
sights and sounds inspired 
the magical woodwinds in 
Sibelius’s last major work, 
Tapiola, the symphonic poem 
written in 1925. 
Perhaps no other major 
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JEAN SIBELIUS’S AINOLA 
VISITING THE FINNISH COMPOSER’S COUNTRY HOUSE 





composer has claimed a clos- 
er link between his music and 
natural surroundings. So it’s 
not surprising that every year 
at least twenty-five thousand 
Finns make the pilgrimage, 
an hour’s drive north of 
Helsinki, to the Sibelius resi- 
dence, Ainola, to search for 


Finnish composer 
Jean Sibelius (1865- 
1957) wrote nrore 
than 150 works at 
Ainola, his house 
north of Helsinki. 
Lert: Sibelius at his 
piano in 1930. 


BeLow Lert: Ainola, 
named after the com- 
poser’s wife, Aino, was 
built by Lars Sonck in 
1904. BELow: A bust 
of Sibelius by John 
Munsterhjelm is in a 
corner of the parlor. 


clues to the turbulent per- 
sonality and musical imagi- 
nation of their national hero. 
They are allowed to view the 
lower floors only—the li- 
brary lined with three thou- 
sand books, the study that 
doubled as the composer’s 
bedroom in old age, the par- 





lor with mementos from fa- 
mous visitors and talented 
friends, the basement kitch- 
en where a pair of faith- 
ful spinster servants labored 
in silence and the dining 
room where Sibelius’s wife, 
Aino, for whom the house is 
named, displayed her consid- 

erable woodworking skills. 
But all the probing ques- 
tions by visitors and the ear- 
nest replies by the patient 
guides fail to resolve the es- 
sential mystery of Sibelius at 
Ainola. He went there in 
1904 as a young family man 
to escape the distractions of 
Helsinki and during the next 
twenty-five years composed 
more than one hundred and 
fifty works there—the bulk 
of his oeuvre. Why then did 
he publish practically noth- 
ing during the final twenty- 
eight years of his life in the 
same house? “Ah, yes—the 
continued on page 154 
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continued from page 152 

silence of Ainola,” says Taru 
Ojajarvi, secretary of the 
foundation that maintains 
the historic house, with a 
sigh. She has been asked that 
same unanswerable question 
innumerable times. 

The circumstances sur- 
rounding Sibelius’s move to 
the countryside are well doc- 
umented. Lionized by a Hel- 
sinki society that embraced 
his music as an expression of 
Finnish nationalism, he fell 
into a life of partying and 
drinking that sapped his mu- 
sical output. A famous 1894 
painting by Akseli Gallen- 
Kallela, ironically titled The 
Symposium, shows Sibelius 
and his artist colleagues reel- 
ing from liquor during a late 
night at the Hotel Kamp’s 
restaurant, then as now a 
magnet of social life. This 
unflattering portrayal of Fin- 
land’s cultural heroes scan- 
dalized the public—as well as 
Sibelius’s wife, who forbade 
her husband to revisit the es- 
tablishment. Sibelius com- 
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posed a rebuke to his spouse 
called “I Will Return to the 
Kamp!” Nonetheless, he de- 

cided to leave Helsinki. 
Sibelius was part of a 
group of artists, writers and 
musicians who felt the cos- 
mopolitan capital was too in- 
fluenced by cultural currents 
from Sweden and Russia, the 
two powers that had ruled 
Finland for centuries. They 
believed inspiration for a 
new Finnish nationalism and 
culture required prolonged 
immersion in the dense 
forests and limpid lakes 
where the nation’s mythol- 
ogy and soul were said to 
have been born. They didn’t 
venture far from Helsinki 
though, settling along the 
shores of Tuusula, some thir- 
continued on page 156 


ABOVE LEFT: A Rus- 
sian cupboard in the 
parlor holds souvenirs 
and gifts from visitors. 
Jean and Aino Sibelius 
bought the painted 
furniture after they 
were married in 1892. 
The mirror is Italian. 


Lert: The 1910 oil 
Death of a Child by 
Oscar Parviainen 
hangs above the pi- 
ano. Sibelius placed 
the painting there to 
remind him of his 
third daughter, Kirsti, 
who died in infancy. 
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Ricut: The dining 
room. Sibelius chose 
green-glazed tile for 
the stove and chim- 
ney. Aino Sibelius, a 
talented woodworker, 
designed the banister, 
the cabinets and the 
window bench. 


BELOow: Sibelius’s 
study doubled as a 
bedroom in his later 
years. BELOW RIGHT: 
A facsimile of the 
composer’s Symphony 
no. 4in A Minor and a 
1940s picture of Aino 
are on a Russian desk. 


continued from page 154 

ty-five miles away. Rantatie, 
the road that skirts the lake, 
is dotted with the studio/vil- 
las—now oft-visited histori- 
cal monuments—of painter 
Pekka Halonen, writers Ju- 


hani Aho and J. H. Erkko, 
poet Eino Leino and other 
cultural celebrities of the 
early twentieth century. 
Sibelius chose a wooded 
bluff a mile from the lake and 
contracted his friend Lars 


A 
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Sonck, a leading architect, to 
build the house in the style 
known as Finnish National 
Romantic. Rising on a stone 
foundation, the two-story 
structure has walls of white- 
washed pine slats; a steep, 


massive roof of brick tiles 
topped by several towering 
chimneys; three balconies 
with views of the lake, forest 
and farmland; and mullioned 
windows framed in green. 
continued on page 158 
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continued from page 156 

Sibelius plotted several footpaths 
through the ten acres of his property. 
Almost every day, weather permitting, 
he spent hours walking amid the pines 
and birches, emerging into farm fields 
and finally reaching the shores of the 
lake, where with luck he would glimpse 
his cherished cranes. Always dressed in 
suit, vest, tie and hat, he looked the part 
of a city gentleman uncomfortable in 
the countryside. Yet he asserted that 
these daily encounters with nature in- 
fused his music. In a letter to his pub- 
lisher, for example, he explained the 
inspiration for Tzpiola (Tapio is the 
Finnish god of the forest) with the fol- 
lowing quatrain: 

Widespread they stand, the Northland’s 

dusky forests, 

Ancient, mysterious, brooding savage 

dreams; 

Within them dwells the forest’s mighty 

god, 

And wood-sprites in the gloom weave 

magic secrets. 

Ainola stirred the creativity that had 
ebbed in Helsinki. There, Sibelius 
wrote the last five of his seven sym- 
phonies, scores of symphonic and tone 
poems, ten lengthy musical works to ac- 
company plays, some fifty piano com- 
positions and dozens of pieces for 
chamber orchestra and choral ensem- 
bles. Cloistering himself upstairs, he 
composed even the most complex or- 
chestral works without the aid of any 
instruments. But he demanded a silence 
that must have been oppressive to his 
growing family. 

His five daughters and his wife, all of 
them musically minded, were forced to 
visit distant neighbors to practice their 
instruments, sing or frolic. The two ser- 
vants tiptoed around the house, speak- 
ing in the softest whispers, and then 
only when they had to. Sibelius even 
forbade the installation of modern 
plumbing, claiming that the sounds of 
hissing water and knocking pipes would 
break his concentration. Heat was pro- 
vided by eleven wood-burning, glazed- 
tile stoves, each of a different color. 
“He ‘heard’ colors,” explains Ojajarvi. 
“Green was F major to him, red was C 
major, and yellow was D major.” 

Yet this was no tyrant’s house. It has a 


warm, unpretentious family aura, with 
touches of sentimentality and even hu- 
mor. The parlor is dominated by a 
Steinway baby grand, a gift from friends 
for the composer’s fiftieth birthday. On 
the room’s walls hang several works by 
painters from Finland’s golden age of 
art (1900-1920). The most prominently 
displayed, over the piano, is a painting 
by Oscar Parviainen, in which an ap- 
parition looms above a dying, bedrid- 
den child who is being mourned by her 
mother. For Sibelius it was a constant 
reminder of his third daughter, Kirsti, 
who had succumbed to typhoid fever 
when she was eighteen months old, a 
few years before the family moved 
to Ainola. The parlor’s furniture, dat- 
ing from the early years of the couple’s 
marriage, includes nineteenth-century 
painted chairs, a sofa and a table in the 
Baltic Empire style and a mirror and 
two Rococo-style chandeliers from Italy 
that once belonged to Sibelius’s uncle 
Johan, a sea captain. 

In a corner, near the adjoining dining 
room, is a large bronze bust of the com- 
poser, displaying the scowl that made 
him such a favorite of cartoonists. 
Sibelius poked fun at his overly stern 
image by having a horseshoe added to 
the sculpture. “He often had to travel 
abroad for concerts, and he wanted his 
daughters to smile when they thought 
of him,” says Ojajarvi. At the other end 
of the dining room is a copy of a por- 
trait of his mother-in-law, Elisabeth 
Jarnefelt, with the confident, deter- 
mined look that affirms her reputation 
as a patriotic Finnish noblewoman. This 
side of the room was clearly Aino’s do- 
main. She personally designed the stair- 
case behind the table and the wood 
cabinets in a graceful, rustic style. 

The library, reached through the din- 
ing room, was originally the nursery. Its 
vast collection reflects Sibelius’s wide- 
ranging intellect. He sat in the armchair 
at the entrance reading tomes on litera- 
ture, philosophy, biography and history 
in several languages, or listening, eyes 
closed, to music from the radio-and- 
turntable console across the room. Next 
to the library is the study where he com- 
posed and slept in his declining years, 

continued on page 162 
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continued from page 158 

when he became too frail to climb the 
stairs to the second floor. The room has 
a narrow, austere bed and an oversize 
desk with a copy of the manuscript for 
Sibelius’s Fourth Symphony. A walking 
stick and wide-brimmed Borsalino hat 
rest on a chair in the far corner, and 
hanging from the near wall is a cream- 
colored suit—the outfit he donned for 
the nature walks that he still hoped 
would inspire him to compose. 

From the accounts of many friends 
who visited Sibelius at Ainola, there 
seems little doubt that he continued to 
write music. But he refused to publish 
any of it. Perhaps it was because, as one 
of his biographers, Matti Huttunen, 
suggests, “Sibelius knew he belonged 
to the older generation of composers 
whose style listeners felt was old-fash- 
ioned.” The most poignant instance of 
his paralysis involved his much-awaited 
Eighth Symphony. Sibelius had prom- 
ised to allow the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra to premiere the work in the 
1932-33 concert season, during which 
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the ensemble had performed all seven 
of his previous symphonies. But at the 
last moment he pronounced the work 
unready. He would continue to find 
excuses not to have the symphony pub- 
lished. Then, one terrible night in the 
late 1940s, Sibelius destroyed the manu- 
script and other music he had written 





Ainola stirred the 
creativity that had ebbed 
in Helsinki. 


over the previous twenty years. “Aino 
describes it in her diary,” says Ojajarvi. 
“She writes that she was awakened by 
noises downstairs and found him burn- 
ing every piece of paper.” 

Sibelius lived on for another decade, 
occasionally writing music and keeping 
it to himself. One morning in late Sep- 
tember 1957, while on a walk with his 
wife, the ninety-one-year-old composer 
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spotted a flock of cranes over Ainola. 
He remarked how much they reminded 
him of his youth and then noticed that, 
strangely, one of them strayed from the 
rest and circled the house before re- 
joining the others. The following eve- 
ning Sibelius suffered a fatal stroke. He 
was buried in the garden, with a clear 
view of Lake Tuusula. When Aino died, 


‘at ninety-seven, in 1969, she was bur- 


ied beside him, their common grave 
marked by a slab of bronze and copper. 

“Aino was dedicated to him,” says 
Ojajarvi. “She did everything to make 
the house as comfortable as possible for 
him and his music writing.” Only after 
he died did she make a telltale renova- 
tion of Ainola for her own comfort, fi- 
nally installing modern plumbing— 


hisses, knocks and all. 0 
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AD ELECTRONICA 


SECURING CYBERSPACE 
CAN PRIVACY EXIST IN THE ELECTRONIC AGE? 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


The right of the people to be 
secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated, and no 
Warrants shall issue, but upon 
probable cause, supported by 
Oath or affirmation, and par- 
ticularly describing the place to 
be searched, and the persons or 
things to be seized. 
—Fourth Amendment to 
the Constitution 


ROGRESS AND REGRESS 
go hand in hand in 
Electroland. 


It is now possible, indeed 
likely, that we shall soon 
see our first case of a four- 
year-old tot’s privacy being 
invaded. A company called 
ParentWatch is selling a ser- 
vice that places small cam- 
eras in day care centers. The 
cameras allow parents to flip 
on a video screen any time 
of the day and satisfy them- 
selves that their wee ones 
are tripping about in happy 
contentment. (Grandparents 
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and loving friends, who are 
given the password, will be 
able to avail themselves of 
the same pleasure.) 
Unfortunately, it is only 
a matter of time before dar- 
ling Matthew’s parents see 
little Dorothea haul off and 
biff tiny Matthew with a 
blunt instrument such as a 
sand shovel. Saner parents 
shrug off such incidents, but 
some get hysterical, irra- 
tional and angry. If Matthew 
is cursed with a mother or 
father of that sort, a demand 
might be made that Doro- 
thea be expelled or forced to 
undergo therapy or in some 


In some ways ParentWatch 
is a godsend. Who doesn’t 
know a heartbroken, guilt- 
ridden mother forced to drop 
off a tiny child at a day care 
center five days a week? Nev- 
ertheless, the mixture of these 
kinds of technologically ad- 
vanced services with American 
litigiousness and American 
prickly individualism can be 
downright poisonous. 

A clutch of companies 
(Siemens, WhereNet, Ap- 
plied Digital Solutions and 
eWorldtrack) are making it 
possible for parents to know 
where their children are 
more or less at the touch of a 


are perfecting the technolo- 
gy to utterly obliterate every 
kind of privacy. 

Often we find out the hard 
way that our own electronic 
gizmos are the means of 
public strip searches, which 
the innocent as well as the 
maybe not so innocent are 
forced to undergo. Monica 
Lewinsky, a young woman 
accused of breaking no law, 
had her computer seized and 
the love letters she composed 
but never sent published 
and shown to the world. No 
Fourth Amendment protec- 
tion for this young person. 
Lewinsky knows now that 


The best-known means of keeping track of 
you is a cookie, a text file put on your machine by 
whatever site you may have clicked on. 


other way be publicly stig- 
matized. Dorothea may still 
be an infant in diapers and 
yet have her privacy invaded 
before she is old enough to 
pronounce the word, let alone 
know what it means. 





button. These companies are 
able to do so by adapting 
global-positioning technolo- 
gy toward this end. Some of 
the devices appearing on the 
market also enable a child in 
distress or a sick person in 
crisis to summon help to the 
place where the stricken or 
endangered person is. 

These are very small in- 
struments. They can be made 
light enough to be planted 
on another person—a wife or 
a husband, perhaps—so that 
his or her comings and go- 
ings can be precisely mapped. 
You may say that an un- 
faithful partner deserves to 
be tracked, or you may ask, 
What’s the difference be- 
tween using an inexpensive 
and accurate electronic in- 
strument and a costly and 
less reliable private detec- 
tive? The difference is that 
with each passing year, we 


one’s computer, that source of 
convenience, entertainment, 
education and communica- 
tion, also has the potential of 
doing its owner grievous so- 
cial and economic harm. 

Nor do you need to be an 
unwitting player in a world- 
wide scandal to have the 
contents of your computer 
opened to prying eyes. The 
millions who have been giv- 
en the use of laptops by their 
employers so that they can 
take work home should know 
that the owner of the ma- 
chine is entitled under cur- 
rent law to examine all the 
machine’s contents. That in- 
cludes personal files that you 
believe are viewable only by 
someone to whom you've giv- 
en the password. 

“The United States is no- 
torious worldwide for having 
very weak privacy protection 

continued on page 166 
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continued from page 164 

laws,” says Beth Givens, director of the 
Privacy Rights Clearinghouse, a non- 
profit organization whose name describes 
its work. “The European countries have 
comprehensive data privacy laws that 
cover not only what government does 
with your personal information but also 
what the private sector does. We don’t 
have that in this country. Many people 
think that they have far more privacy 
protection under the law than they 
actually do,” she continues. “They’ll 
e-mail me or they'll call and say, ‘Well, 
there’s a privacy act, you know, and 
I have my constitutional right to pri- 
vacy.’ They believe that their person- 
al information is protected in both 
the public sector and the private, and 
it’s really not.” 

In the century since Supreme Court 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis first cowrote 
an article pointing out that new tech- 
nologies were making it increasingly 
easy to breach the Fourth Amendment, 
the holes and tatters protecting our pri- 
vate selves have only gotten bigger. Warns 
Givens, “Most of us are all too willing to 
give up our privacy in return for some 
kind of convenience or a good deal.” 





SECURING CYBERSPACE 


two people who had bought what were 
deemed to be large quantities of plas- 
tic bags of a size convenient for pack- 
aging illegal drugs. 

It seems that every chicken scratch 
a modern American makes is collected 
for future use—something that was 
not possible in the precomputer days 
when it cost too much money to store 
and quickly retrieve information of 
only speculative value. Electronics has 
made possible, for example, the exis- 
tence of Acxiom Corporation, a Little 
Rock, Arkansas, company doing more 
than a billion dollars’ worth of busi- 
ness annually by selling information 
from its dossiers on 160 million of 
your fellow citizens—and_ probably 
you. Acxiom is reported to have 20 mil- 
lion unlisted telephone numbers, all 
legally garnered from such sources as 
warranty cards. 

Deborah Pierce, of the Electronic 
Frontier Foundation, an advocacy orga- 
nization that operates at the intersec- 
tion of new technology and civil rights, 
points out that enormous amounts of 
personal information are available to 
anybody with a computer and a modem. 


oe 


that’s associated with that name.” 

At this late date it goes without 
saying that anything you do on the 
Internet is probably recorded some- 
where. The best-known means of keep- 
ing track of you is a cookie, a text file 
put on your machine by whatever site 
you may have clicked on. “If you go 
to Amazon.com, they’ll cookie you,” 


_says Bill Unrue, chief executive officer 


of Anonymizer.com. “They’ll be able 
to identify what books you’ve bought, 
how many times you've visited their 
site, what you’ve shopped for, even 
what you've browsed for. It’s actually a 
rather effective tool when used by re- 
tailers. It enables them to recommend 
books. The problem is that, unlike 
the real world, on the Internet every 
place you go is tracked.” 

As Jason Catlett, the president and 
founder of Junkbusters Corporation, 
sees it, “The home PC is becoming 
frighteningly like Orwell’s 1984 idea 
of the telescreen that sat in every 
home and watched its inhabitants. The 
chief difference is that people are pay- 
ing two thousand dollars for the hard- 
ware. And, although we don’t live in 


One’s computer, that source of convenience, entertainment, 
education and communication, also has the potential of doing 
its owner grievous social and economic harm. 


As an example of trading privacy 
for money, she cites the supermarket 
discount card. In exchange for giving 
the store his or her name, address and 
other fragments of personal informa- 
tion, the customer gets a card that, 
when handed over to the checkout 
clerk, results in a tidy discount. In re- 
turn, the store has a detailed record 
of the customer’s shopping practices, 
which it can use for a variety of at- 
tempts on the person’s pocketbook or 
sell to others who are hoping to seduce 
cardholders into parting with their 
money. The story doesn’t end there. 
Givens tells of a supermarket chain 
in the Southwest whose computer 
discount-card records were checked by 
law enforcement agents investigating 
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“Formerly, if I lived in South Carolina 
and I wanted to see what was going on 
in San Francisco, I’d have to fly out 
there, but now all I have to do is click a 
few buttons and I can get all that infor- 
mation,” she says. “Instead of having to 
go to several different courthouses 
across the country, I can go to one site.” 

In what must be great news for 
stalkers and other kinds of skulking 
malefactors, Pierce goes on to explain, 
“If you go to one particular site and 
type in a person’s name, you'll get 
the birthday of every single person 
who has that name. Because it’s pub- 
lic record, you'll also get their zip 
codes and not just the birthday but 
the birthdate. And if you pay a mod- 
est fee, it will give you the address 


a totalitarian state, we do have lots 
of these little brothers watching and 
collecting information in order to try 
to bend our minds toward consuming 
their products.” 

Explains Unrue, “On the Internet, 
if you click on an ad, if you go to 
a chat room, if you visit a Web site 
or youre merely looking at person- 
al health information for yourself or 
family members, that’s being collected 
by someone. People at some of the ad 
and database management companies 
can use the information. They tabu- 
late your shopping habits and then tar- 
get you for e-mail, for direct mail, for 
advertising campaigns, discounts and so 
on. On the surface it seems relatively 

continued on page 168 
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Who says you can’t order the latest fabrics from Europe within days of their debut? 
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A SELECTION OF UNIQUE, HANDCRAFTED FURNITURE 


18 Century * Italian & French Country * Empire « Executive 


GieMme USA 502 North Hamilton Street High Point, N.C. 27262 
Phone: 336.882.1880 © Fax: 336.882.0322 
www.giemme-stile.it ¢ e-mail: giemme@aol.com 
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AD ELECTRONICA 


SECURING CYBERSPACE 


continued from page 166 

benign, but actually it enables com- 
panies to start to discriminate between 
different types of customers so that 
some might end up paying more for 
certain products than others.” These 
days companies know what you eat 
and where you eat it. They know what 
you listen to, what videos you watch, 
what books you read, and with all that 
information, they believe they know 
what you think. 

Means are available to prevent some 
of this tracking. Browsers such as Mi- 
crosoft’s Internet Explorer offer users 
a way of intercepting many cookies 
and giving someone who is a can- 
didate for cookiehood the choice of 
blocking the procedure. The drawback 
to banning all cookies from your com- 
puter, however, is that certain Web 
sites won’t let you on board other- 
wise. For those who want greater pro- 
tection and more flexibility, there 
are companies such as Zero-Knowledge 
Systems, PrivaSeek and Bill ne 
Anonymizer.com. 

Using Anonymizer, a person can 
flit here and there around the Internet 
in an untraceable, nameless, faceless 
state. “With our product,” says Unrue, 
“you can dial in, use the service when 


“Most of us are 
all too willing to give 
up our privacy in 
return for some kind 


of good deal.” 


and where you want to and choose 
the information you want to share. You 
don’t have to be technical or a comput- 
er geek. All you need to do is type in 
‘Anonymizer.com’—and click on the lo- 
cation that you want to go to.” 

In Electroland it’s not just the 
walls that have ears; there are no inani- 
mate objects. Everything can see and 
hear and change itself. “Take banner 
ads,” says Catlett, “the visual blocks 
that clutter most of the commercial 
Web pages that you visit. Most people 

continued on page 170 
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AD ELECTRONICA 


SECURING CYBERSPACE 


continued from page 168 
don’t realize that the ads are actu- 
ally watching them. Every time you 
go to-a site with a banner ad on it, 
it’s targeting you according to a pro- 
file kept by the Web advertising com- 
pany, which is not the same as the 
site you're visiting.” The largest of 
these, says Catlett, is DoubleClick, a 
firm that has been at the center of the 
privacy storm. 

Alas, cookies are not the only com- 
mon means of keeping on your elec- 
tronic tail. Behold the Web bug. Most 


At this late date it goes 
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of these insects are what you might 
call Web ladybugs. Not only are they 
harmless, but they are necessary to 
achieve good graphics. But there are 
also sinister Web bedbugs, placed 
there by advertising agencies or repre- 
sentatives of the electro-void, which 
can be used to track you. At present 
there is no computer program that 
can distinguish between the ladybugs 
and the bedbugs. 

No essay on privacy or the lack 
thereof in Electroland should end 
without mentioning Carnivore. Car- 
nivore is an FBI surveillance system. 
It gets lugged into the offices of an In- 
ternet service provider, like AOL, and 
it is connected to the servers and 
the billions of units of traffic that 
fly in and out. A steel cage is placed 
around Carnivore, and it is left to 
munch away. Every day an FBI person 
comes and unloads Carnivore and 
goes away. What, you ask, is unload- 
ed? E-mail. Carnivore can locate all 
your e-mail messages—in both direc- 
tions—and fish them out from the in- 
finite flow of zeroes and ones. While 
it arrives in a cage, and only under a 
court order, this means as much or 
oo ne as little as you believe the Fourth 








Amendment does. 0 
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ADVERTISE YOUR ORIENTAL AND EUROPEAN CARPETS, TAPESTRIES, TUFTED RUGS AND TEXTILE ARTS IN THIS SPECIAL SECTION. 
PLEASE CALL TERRY A. CROWE AT (212) 286-6110, OR YOUR SALES REPRESENTATIVE. 
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“English Garden”: A classical 
“tile” needlepoint design that will 
make a beautiful companion rug 
to“Summer” (see Asmara advertise- 
ment). Rose, mustard and olive 
green floral bouquets alternate with 


Se KR 


Wedgwood blue motifs on a soft 
vanilla background. 











SIZESIOMCIEIOICO OIC O eo 
| AEA, (sey wh sell), SeelD, 
| 10’x14’, 11’x16’, 12’x18’, and 
14’x20’. Custom sizes are available. 


ASMARA,INC. 
88 Black Falcon Avenue 
Boston, MA 02210 

Tel: 800.451.7240, ext. 444 
Fax: 617.261.1416 


Website: www.asmarainc.com 





The Sonnet Series of English 
Axminsters from 828 International | a 
are remarkable in more ways than | 3 
one. Each design carries the Wools 
of New Zealand Brand and is crafted 

on looms capable of tremendous i 
color weaving. The detailed patterns 
are woven in up to 70 colors per 
rug and flaunt a superior hand. 


TRADING COMPANY 
126-B McDougall Court 
Greenville, SC 29607 

Tel: 800.733.0828 

Website: www.828rugs.com 
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This Gallery contains a variety of Oriental and decorative rugs and textile arts 
which are available from the advertisers on these pages. 
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mer”. Yellow green leaves, garnet and butter flowers branch towards the center on a 
ground. “Summer” is available in any of the following three hand-woven constructions: 
vhile™: A rag that blends ancient cut-pile and flat-woven weaves in a richly textured surface. 
sson: A rug with the crisp clarity of ancient French tapestries. 

epoint: A rug hand stitched, the way English Neédlepoints were made a hundred years ago. rs 
=] 0x9", 8x0", 9x12’, 10’x14’, 11’x16’,:12’x18’, 14°x20’. Custom sizes available. 
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Central Rug & 
Carpet Co., Inc 
Evanston 
847-475-1190 





877-WOOL-RUG (877-966-5784) 
D. Edmunds Interiors 
Arizona & Floor Fashions 


McFarland’s Custon 








630-653-5200 
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(Palm Springs) 
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Harry's Carpet One 
Quincy 
617-328-4002 


Landry & Arcari 
Salem 
800-649-5909 


Michigan 
McLaughlin’s Home 
Furnishing Designs 
Southgate 
734-285-5454 
Riemer Floors, Inc 
Bloomfield Hills 
248-335-3500 


Missouri 
Design Gallery* 
Kansas City 


816-753-3160 





THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE IN WOOL CARPETS 


New Hampshire 
rd Carpet 


Soncord 


603-225-6600 


New Jersey 
Kaprelian Oriental Rugs 
Ind Carpets 


Jqewood 
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New York 


A-] Interior Carpets 
New York City 


19.7 


212-734-8929 





Sarpet Trends 
[eye 
800-878-515 
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Designers North Carpet. Inc* 
Albertson 
516-484-6161 


Einstein Moom|y 
~ New York City & New Jersey 
800-864-3633 


Sams Floor Covering 
White Plains 
914-948-7267 


Ohio 
WCCY Flooring Design Center 
Stow 
330-688-0114 
North Canton 
330-494-4726 


Oregon 


Atiyeh Brothers Rugs & Carpets 
Portland 
503-639-8642 


Pennsylvania 


Barb-Lin Carpet One 
Doylestown 
215-348-8116 


Tennessee 
Myers Carpet 
Nashville 
615-777-3344 


Texas 
CDC Carpets & Interiors 
Austin 
512-327-8326 
Emmet Perry & Co* 
Houston 713-961-4665 
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Austin 512 5503 











Interior Resources* 


Dallas 
214-744-5740 
Refined Flooring Limited 
San Antonio 
210-930-4966 
Schroeder Carpet & Drapery 
Austin 
512-462-1551 
Truett Fine Carpets and Rugs* 
Dallas 
214-748- 
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Carpet One of Alexandria 
Alexandria 
103-370-0000 


Washington 


M.G. Whitney & Co 
Issaquah 
425-369-8100 


Washington, D.C. 
Classic Floor Designs, Inc 
Washington, D.C 


202-872-9860 
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_ YOUR FAVORITE 
WOOL BLANKET. 


Zz SQUARED. 


On your body or on your floor, nothing 
looks, feels or endures like wool. For 
fashionable and long-lasting wool 
carpet, look for the Wools of New 
Zealand Brand, The Standard of 
Excellence in Wool Carpets and 
Rugs. See the retailers and trade 
showrooms listed on the opposite 
page or visit us at www.woolsnz.com. 


Circle Reader Service Card No. 2 
a we 
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EDITORS SELECT ESTATES FOR SALE 


NOT TING HILL, SANTA FE, BARBADOS, BEL-AIR... 


® La Maison Opéra 
c the Eighth Arrondissement 
of Paris, La Maison Opéra 
(AD, Dec. 1988) was designed 
in 1865-70 by Jean-Louis- 
Charles Garnier, architect of 


the Paris Opéra. Vividly painted 
wall panels adorn the lavish red 
salon (above), which features 
many of the same elements 

as the opera house, such as 
bronze-doré chandeliers and 


gilt architectural details. Dou- 
ble doors open to a black- 
and-gold-paneled library. The 
dining room (above right) 
showcases an elaborately sculpt- 
ed mantelpiece. Since 1906 the 








carefully maintained five-story 
house has been owned by the 
same family. Price on request. 


For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0411. 


BEL-AIR 


Gordon B. Kaufmann 
Gordon B. Kaufmann—de- 
signed house was built in 

Bel-Air, California, in 1926. 
The interiors of the 6,500- 
square-foot residence were re- 
cently restored to reflect their - 
original style. Public rooms in- 
clude a library with floor-to- 
ceiling bookshelves, a formal 
dining room and a living room 
with a beam ceiling and a Tudor- 
style fireplace. Upstairs are one 
of two guest bedrooms and a 
master suite with city and ocean 
views. The property, which is a 
little more than an acre, in- 
cludes a pond, mature gardens 
and a guesthouse that overlooks 
the pool. $7.45 million. 


For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0412. 
continued on page 180 
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Remodeling with Marvin windows and _ easier to open, close and clean than other 
doors can change your whole outlook. double hungs, but it’s available in enough 
Take the Marvin clad or all-wood Ultimate size and lite pattern options to make a truly 


Double Hung, for example. Not only is it impressive statement. On the other hand, if 


you're satisfied with the view but not with the 
windows framing it, Marvin Tilt-Pac replace- 
ment sash are an ideal solution. Either way, 


you'll find things much more to your liking 


Popatinde brochare.call 1-800-268-7644. MARVIN=«=2 (IO ERE CEN TEE OO 26a 61a) www 


Windows and Doors 


Made for you. 


1100104A 








OWN SPACIOUS 
ICE CASTLE, 


1 AM THE ENVY 
OF ALL FRUIT. 














Introducing the KitchenAid® Contoured Door Refrigerator. 

With the unique icemaker and removable ice pitcher, designed entirely in-door for extra 
space and convenience. Pair it with the Ultra Blender, for the power to crush ice at any speed, 
and you'll always have room for your latest chilled creations. For our Blueberry Velvet 
Cheesecake Smoothie recipe, and to view the entire KitchenAid® line, 
visit www.KitchenAid.com, or call 1.800.422.1230. 








PHOTOGRAPHY: JOHN BELLENIS/COURTESY LANDVEST 








MASSACHUSETTS 


® Mark Hampton 

Brookline, Massachusetts, 

estate was built for Quincy 
Adams Shaw in 1929. Restored 
under the guidance of the late 
Mark Hampton after almost 60 
years, the Georgian Revival 
brick residence retains many of 
its period features, including 
flooring, moldings and fire- 
places. The living room (above 
right) has its original random- 


SWITZERLAN 
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width oak-plank floor, fireplace, 
beams and paneling. A Prohibi- 
tion-era bar is the focal point 
of the library, which also has a 
fireplace and a hidden spiral 
staircase. The music room has 
paneling from an 18th-century 
French monastery and parquet 
de Versailles floors. Upstairs is 
the master suite, with two dress- 
ing rooms and two baths; one 
has a vintage porcelain tub, and 





the other has a glass-enclosed 
marble shower. The second 
floor has five additional bed- 
rooms and a study with a win- 
dow seat and French doors that 
lead to a balcony. The 13.34- 
acre property includes a walled 





garden with a pool, a grape ar- 
bor, vegetable and cutting gar- 
dens and a four-bedroom guest 
cottage. $25 million. 


For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0413. - 


uilt in 1852, La Faraz, near 

Lake Geneva, Switzerland, 
has hosted historic figures such 
as Friedrich Wilhelm IV of 
Prussia and Don Carlos Maria 
of the Spanish royal family of 
Bourbon. Surrounded by almost 
three acres of parkland, the 
three-story traditional Alpine 
residence has been sensitively 
restored and modernized. The” 
first floor has a large living 
room with French doors and 
parquetry floors, a formal din- 
ing room with original molding 
and paneling and two bedroom 
suites with fireplaces. The sec- 
ond and third floors each have a 
sitting room, two baths, four 
additional rooms and a fully 
equipped kitchen. The property 
includes gardens, a fountain and 
a pond. 2.8 million Swiss francs 
($1.7 million). 


For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0414. 
continued on page 183 
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MARVIN ALEXANDER, INC. 







Eighteenth-century 
six-light bronze and 
rock crystal chandelier. 
Italy, circa 1760. 
Height 43 inches. 
ID atm ORT ae 


315 East 62nd Street, Second Floor, New York, NY 10021 
Telephone: (212) 838-2320 Fax: (212) 754-0173 


Chandeliers «+ Lamps + Sconces * Candelabra + Decorative Accessories 
and the L’Etoile Collection of Reproduction Lighting. Catalogue $24.50 through your design professional. 
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TUXEDO PARK 


® Michael La Rocca 


he house is out of a by- 
site,” designer Michael La 
Rocca says of his residence in 


Tuxedo Park, New York. The 


as a formal library set apart 


BARBADOS 


PHOTOGRAPHY: MIKE TOY/COURTESY BAJAN SERVICES 


® Oliver Messel 
hen Pauline Hayward 


never mind, we’ll make some- 


two years in the early 1970s 


aan eae. oS 


gone era on a spectacular 


1930 building was constructed 


showed her new house 
on Barbados to her friend Oliv- 
er Messel, his response was, “It 
looks like a postbox, darling, but 


thing wonderful out of it.” Over 
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from a main residence, which 
has since been destroyed by fire. 
La Rocca recently renovated the 
house. “The building has a strong 
personality that establishes the 
mood for the interior,” he says. 
A 37-foot beam cathedral ceil- 
ing crowns the main room 


Messel transformed Cockade 
House and its gardens with a 
mix of styles. He added a pedi- 
ment of local coral stone and 
wide arched doorways. The main 
house has two wings: One con- 
tains the master suite; the other 
has a guest bedroom, a study and 
the kitchen. Sliding doors sepa- 


(above), which has a fireplace, 
leaded-glass windows and hand- 
carved English oak bookcases. 
An upstairs gallery is reached 
by double stone staircases. A 
kitchen is also on the main lev- 
el, while the master bedroom is 
below. Included on the six-and- 


rate the living room from a log- 


gia, which provides a dining area. 
Trellises frame the outdoor 
rooms and verandas (above). In 
the west garden, a pavilion with 
a living room, a kitchen and a 





a-half-acre property is a 
boathouse that overlooks Tuxe- 
do Lake and features a cathedral 
ceiling, oak wainscoting and 
French doors. $2.95 million. 


For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0415. 





sleeping alcove enjoys views of 
the Caribbean. $5 million. 


For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0416. 


continued on page 186 
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Attention all shutterbugs: A bristling 3.2-liter V-6 ¢ 


landscape photography just don’t mix. So, as you engage its 5-speed Sequential SportShift™ automatic transmission, kin 





a 


IT PRESENTS A STRONG ARGUMENT FOR BUYING POSTCARDS. 


s3gest to your snap-happy passengers that they just relax and enjoy some tunes on the stereo. The Acura/Bose® Music System 


#h 6-disc in-dash CD changer, to be exact. And leave the pictures to tripod-wielding professionals. AACURA 
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NOTTING HIEL 


antage House, in Lon- 

don’s Notting Hill, is on 
the market for the first time in 
almost 50 years. The central 
section of the three-story, 
7,000-square-foot house was 
built in 1835, and the two wings 
were added in 1905-10. The 39- 
foot-long living room has a bay 
window that faces the walled 
garden. Above is the master 
suite, which includes a study 
and a dressing room. The top 
floor has three bedrooms. One 
wing has been converted into 
a self-contained apartment and 
has two bedrooms and a sitting 
room. £10 million ($14.7 million). 


For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0417. 
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@ Jonathan L. Foote 
Ss‘ amid groves of aspens 
and pines on a secluded ten- 
acre knoll in Jackson Hole, 
Wyoming, is a rustic house de- 
signed by architect Jonathan L. 
Foote. Montana moss rock and 
reclaimed 100-year-old hand- 
hewn timbers were used in the 
construction. “The materials 
help the building recede into 
the landscape,” says the princi- 
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TONY MURRAY/COURTESY STEVE STEPHENS PHOTOGRAPHY 





pal, Paul Bertelli. The six-bed- 
room structure has a cherry- 
paneled library and a formal liv- 
ing room with pine flooring, a 
vaulted ceiling and a chimney 
breast of exposed rock. Hand- 
crafted pine cabinets line the 
walls of the kitchen, which 
looks into the family room 
(above right). Highlights of the 
family room include a fireplace, 
a Saltillo-tile floor and a wall of 


floor-to-ceiling windows; a 


door opens to a terrace with a 
gas grill. The master suite has 

a fireplace and a wraparound 
closet. One guest suite has a sit- 
ting room and a turret, and an- 
other bedroom offers vistas of 


the nearby Teton mountains. 








Surrounded by English-style 
gardens, the 21,400-square-foot 
residence also contains a fine- 
art vault, a wine room and a 
greenhouse. $19.5 million. 


For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0418. 
continued on page 190 
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Loungers wanted. 


Fine outdoor furniture available nationwide through architects and interior designers. 
Call 800 767 7738 for brochure or visit our website at www.henryhalldesigns.com 
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GHZ 


A Legend in Linens 


Watkins & Fonthill: 212.421.0648 
Shears & Window: 415.621.0911 
Carriage House: 954.925.2661 

Walter Lee Culp Assoc.: 214.651.0510 
Walter Lee Culp Assoc.: 713.623.4670 
Travis & Co.: 404.237.5079 
HinesS¥Co.: 202.484.8200 


TO THE TRADE 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


es in the historic town 
of Bath, in New Hamp- 
shire’s White Mountains, is a 
Greek Revival house that was 
built in 1833 and restored in 
1987. The residence has 14 
rooms, including a large play- 
room, seven bedrooms and a 
master suite, in more than 6,000 
square feet. Details such as pine 
floorboards, Indian shutters and 
five fireplaces date back to the 
house’s original construction. 
On the property’s approximate- 
ly 260 acres of woods and pas- 


ture is a spring-fed swimming 
pond with a dock. Built in 1895, 
a four-stall barn has two 
haylofts, an office, a shop and a 
tack room. A one-bedroom 
guest apartment is located over 
the garage. Nearby, a one-bed- 
room guesthouse (below) has a 
skylighted, beam cathedral ceil- 
ing and a granite fireplace, as 
well as a screen porch and a loft 
library. $2.5 million. 


For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0419. 
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WESTLAND 


t 
a. 
ONE OF THE FINEST SELECTIONS OF PERIOD 
AND PRESTIGIOUS CHIMNEYPIECES FOR YOU 
' 


TO VIEW ON OUR EXTENSIVE WEBSITE 





AN IMPRESSIVE MAHOGANY CHIMNEYPIECE WITH 
INTRICATE MARQUETRY DECORATION. CIRCA 1860. 






A FINELY CARVED ITALIAN ISTRIAN STONE CHIMNEY PIECE 
IN THE VENETIAN RENAISSANCE MANNER. CIRCA 1850. 


AN ELEGANT GEO.II STATUARY & CONNEMARA 
MARBLE CHIMNEYPIECE. IRISH CIRCA 1790 


www.westland.co.uk 


ST MICHAELS CHURCH 
LEONARD STREET 
LONDON EC2A 4ER 

tel : 44 (0) 20 7739 8094 
fax : 44 (0) 20 7729 3620 
CSM Coletti mCOMmNTe CCR eOmel 
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SANTA FE 


@John Kelsey 
Cys the city of San- 
ta Fe is a contemporary 
residence that architect John 
Kelsey designed for himself. 
High walls conceal a water 
court, landscaped with native 
plants, and a pebbled walkway 
that leads to the residence. The 
house is divided into three sec- 
tions; the entrance gallery, with 
xpansive windows and a Salti- 
llo-tile floor, and the guest bed- 
rooms are located in the center. 
One wing of the house contains 
a gallery with a temperature- 
and humidity-controlled art 
vault and a master suite. The 
suite has a bedroom and media 
room (above right) with Cana- 
dian-maple floors, a kitchen, a 
gym, two baths and two dress- 
ing rooms. At the opposite end 
is a kitchen, a maid’s room and 
a living/dining room, which 
has a fireplace and doors lead- 
ing to a series of terraces. Out- 


door living areas are sheltered 


by glass windbreaks and 
warmed by radiant heat. One 
covered space, with a fireplace, 
is adjacent to the tiled cruci- 
form swimming pool (top). The 
nearly two-acre site has views of 
the Sangre de Cristo Moun- 
tains. $3.85 million. 


For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0420. 
continued on page 194 
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FOR READING & RELAXING 


The Beauty is in the Detail 
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RANDALL BYE 


®@ Wilson Eyre 
AC oe Wilson Eyre de- 
signed a Tudor-inspired 
manor house in the late 19th 
century for fellow architect 
Charles L. Borie, Jr. The resi- 
dence, located 20 minutes from 
Philadelphia, was remodeled in 
the 1960s, and antique statuary 
was added to the gardens (below). 
Hidden from the street on a 
nearly three-acre site, the brick- 
and-stucco structure retains 


period details such as marble fire- 


places, exposed-beam ceilings 
and leaded-glass windows. The 
public rooms of the seven-bed- 


room house include a living room 
with doors leading to the patio, 
the gardens and a wisteria-cov- 
ered pergola, and a dining room 
with two 19th-century built-in 
corner cabinets. A garage apart- 
ment serves as guest or caretak- 
er’s quarters. $1.999 million. 


For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0421. 





















Hypnotic. 


For 10 millennia, Turkey | 1as evolved 
rich in cultural diversity. From the 


hypnotic qualities of the Whirling Dervishes, 








to opera, ballet, folk dancing, music and historic 
sites, you will be totally mesmerized. 


And never get sleepy. 
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Turkish Tourist Offices: 1-877 FOR TURKEY; 821 United Nations Plaza, New York, N.Y., 10017, Tel: (212) 687-2194 
E-Mail: ny@tourismturkey.org; 2525 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, 
Tel: (202) 612-6800 E-Mail: dc@tourismturkey.org; www.tourismturkey.org 


TURKISH AIRLINES (2) 68 Years In The Sky 1-800-874-8875 
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_ Architecture by Kazuhiro Ishii 
Text by Michael Webb 
Photography by Erhard Pfe 


On a hillside near Hiroshima, Ja- 
pan, architect Kazuhiro Ishii cre- 
ated the Pao House, a tea house 
retreat commissioned by Kazuhiro 


and Junko Hisamatsu, as an open- 
plan pavilion. The structure, which 
is supported by 12 concrete columns, 
appears to float above the foliage. 
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ABOVE: Surrounded by towering 
cedars, the house is distinguished 
by a steel entrance and windowless 
chestnut walls that enclose half of 
the asymmetrical oval structure. The 
couple chose a ramp leading to the 
door so the house would be acces- 


sible by wheelchair. 


he tea ceremony 

has maintained its 

hold on the Jap- 

anese imagination 
even as the country has dis- 
carded other time-honored 
customs. [he traditional tea 
hut is a spiritual refuge, rus- 
tically simple and set apart 
from the main house like a 
Finnish sauna. Today, archi- 
tects enjoy putting a fresh 
spin on the structures. A re- 
cent example in Kyoto sub- 
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stitutes titanium and con- 
crete for tree bark, clay and 
thatched reeds, but the build- 
ing remains small and sep- 
arate, reached along a garden 
path. In contrast, Kazuhiro 
Ishii has brought house and 
hut together in a weekend 
retreat for a professional cou- 
ple who wanted to commune 
with nature while sharing 
their love of the tea ceremo- 
ny with friends. 

Ishii, a Tokyo-based archi- 
tect who studied with Charles 
Moore at Yale and briefly 
worked for him in New Ha- 
ven before returning home, 
has created an airy pavilion 
near Hiroshima that is lofted 
above the forested hillside 
and embraces the elements. 
Light streams in through 





canted walls of glass and is 
diffused by a translucent roof. 
Stripped cypress logs bring 
the forest indoors, producing 
an ideal setting for the cere- 
monies performed in two ad- 
joining tatami-floored rooms, 
each with a central, sunken 
hearth and heavy iron kettle. 
Clear glass partitions sep- 
arate these spaces from the 
rest of the house, giving them 
a sense of intimacy but al- 
lowing the larger interior to 
serve as a kind of borrowed 
landscape. There, the owners 
change from street clothes 
into loose robes and immerse 
themselves in the minute- 
ly choreographed rituals of 
heating the water, whisking 
the green powder and sip- 
ping appreciatively from an- 
tique bowls. 

The Pao House—named 
for its resemblance to a Mon- 
golian yurt—provides a wel- 
come escape for Kazuhiro 
and Junko Hisamatsu. He is 


Opposite: Directly beyond the 
entrance hall is the atrium, filled 
with plants from the site. BELOW: 
As shown in the plan, the atrium is 
located at the center of the structure, 
with the living spaces set along the 
perimeter. A second ramp flanks 
the house’s northwest edge. 
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THE COUPLE 
FOUND THEIR 
SITE, AN HOUR'S 
DRIVE FROM 
THE CITY, INA 
FOREST WHERE 
HOUSES ARE 
HIDDEN BY 
THE TREES. 


chief surgeon of a Hiroshima 
maternity hospital that is 
managed by his wife, who 
also runs a clothing boutique 
and exercise studio for ex- 
pectant mothers. The couple 
found their isolated site, an 
hour’s drive from the city, 
in a cedar forest where 
neighboring houses are well 
spaced and hidden by the 
trees. A mountain stream 
running down the steep slope 
provides pure water and a 
pleasant sound, while the 
thousand-foot altitude ame- 
liorates the muggy summers 
and improves the chances of 
snow in winter. 

Architect and clients were 
good friends who had worked 
together before, and the dar- 
ing design—which challenged 
the engineers and took sev- 
eral years to realize—was 
the product of mutual trust. 
“The idea came to me in a 
flash,” recalls Ishii. “When I 
saw the site, I immediately 
pictured a tent and then a 
tension structure combining 
logs and cables.” Twelve con- 
crete columns support the 
cement floor of the steel- 
framed building, minimizing 


A tea room, one of two, is defined 
by glass walls, a fusuma, or paper 
screen door, and tatami mats. These 
elements, and the white-ash flooring 
in the dining area beyond, reflect 
light from the tentlike roof. Japa- 
nese cypress logs, secured with steel 
claws, brace the steel support beams. 
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From the bedroom, the couple want- 
ed to see the year-round play of 
shadow and light throughout the 
house and watch birds, butterflies 
and frogs in the atrium’s vegetation, 
which includes white-flowered 
summer camellias, pink mountain 
hydrangeas and black roses. 


its impact on the land and 
protecting it from spring 
floods. Fluorescent lights nur- 
ture plantings beneath the 
house. From the entrance 
court, the vaulted roof can 
be glimpsed through a clere- 
story, but the house’s interior 
is concealed by an enigmatic 
facade of wood siding and 
steel doors. A steel ramp slopes 
up to the entrance, while an- 
other wraps around the side 
of the house to a low sliding 
door that requires one to as- 
sume a humble posture be- 
fore entering the tea rooms. 
The open-plan dining area 
and kitchen to the south 
have glass walls with lou- 
vered wood screens on the 
outside, one of which can 
be flipped up as a project- 
ing canopy. A pair of glass 
doors open directly to the 
forest. Like the tea rooms, 
the master bedroom, bath 
and central garden, to the 
north, all have clear glass 
interior-facing walls that 
obliterate boundaries within 
the house. A few simple piec- 
es of Western-style furniture 
are set on the white-ash floor. 
In Japan, which has some 
of the largest and oldest 
wood structures in the world, 
logs are a hallowed building 
material. In the Pao House, 
they are used not to support 
loads but to brace the steel 
roof trusses. Wood and met- 
al have switched roles, and 
the massive timbers substi- 
tute for slender tie rods. To 
provide visual balance, the 
logs are slightly slanted, sus- 
pended within the structural 
frame. Ishii explains that the 
metal claws that link them 
were inspired by loggers’ 


continued on page 288 
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Asove: A mirror, hung from a gray 
plastic wall between the bath and 
the bedroom, reflects the claw- 
footed tub. Consistent with the 


Io 


house’s “oneness with the environ- 
ment,” says Ishii, the room has an 
interior-facing glass wall that can 


be covered when company visits. 


BELOw: Wood louvers, positioned 
several feet from the exterior walls, 
mark the end of a ramp that ushers 
guests into the large tea room via a 
low side door. Canopy-like eaves 
shield visitors from bad weather and 
“create a shoji screen effect with 
the leaf shadows,” says Ishii. 















QUIET COLORS CONFER EASE ON A 


BUSY COUPLE’S MANHATTAN APARTA 


Interior Design by Victoria Hagan/Text by Steven M. L. a 
Photography by Durston Saylor 
hen people 
think ‘Vic- 
toria Hagan,’ 
they auto- 
matically think ‘white,’ but 
really, I do all colors of the 
rainbow,” says the New York— 
based designer. For an apart- 
ment occupying the entirety 
of a high floor in a prewar 
building on upper Fifth Av- 
enue, she envisioned taking 
her cue from the view and 
drawing on the palette of 
Central Park. “But I always 
like to let my clients initiate 
the color scheme,” she says. 
“T want it to be a reflection 
of them, not me.” Happily, 
earth tones were what the 
husband, an entertainment 
executive, and the wife, also 
a busy professional, had in 
mind. So Hagan was free to 
appropriate various organic 
gradations from the trees 
across the avenue. From the 
trees too, perhaps, would 
come the deep-rooted sense 
of ease that permeates the 
apartment. 

“This was the first home 
that my husband and I would 
be doing together, and we 
had a long list of recom- 
mended professionals,” says 
the wife. “They were all just 
names to us; we had abso- 
lutely no preconceived no- 
tions. But the minute we saw 
Victoria’s portfolio, we were 
swayed by the simplicity and 
serenity of her work—my 
husband especially, with his 
disdain of clutter—and by 
the fact that her interiors 


Designer Victoria Hagan aimed for 
“understated elegance” for a cou- 
ple’s Manhattan apartment. Hans 
Hofmann’s 1959 painting Heraldic 
Callis in the hall; to the right, in the 
living room, is Au Bob Coin by Paul 
Strand. Low table, Holly Hunt. Clar- 
ence House sofa and chair fabrics. 
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ABOVI apartment looks best 
at dusk Hagan, who used soft 
colors thr yut. The photograph, 
Gustave L« y’s La Montagne 

d’Agde, Vue de ‘te, from the 1850s, 
was placed to ec!:o the living room’s 
view of the Central Park Reservoir. 
Manuel Canovas drapery wool. 
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Oppostre: Hagan selected 17th- 
century-Spanish-style oak-and- 
leather chairs, from Amy Perlin An- 
tiques, for the dining room. The oil 
is Milton Avery’s 1961 Rushing Sea; 
the photograph is Palladian Win- 
dow, Maine, 1945, by Paul Strand. 
Reymer-Jourdan iron tripod lamp. 





THE BENCH IN THE ENTRANCE HALL “IS " ROM A OHO aan COOP, OF 
ALL PLACES,” HAGAN SAYS, “YET IT COULDN’T BE MORE Aen 1 
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weren't so streamlined that 
they didn’t have personality. 


The details were very, very 
interesting.” The husband 
adds, “Victoria’s taste was in 
line with what we thought 








4 ours was. We knew of course 
ie that there would be a little 
y bit of leading and a little bit 
a7 of following.” 
| 2 Hagan began by having 


iL ) the walls in the entrance hall 
waxed to impart a level of 
subtlety. “This apartment is 
all about levels of subtlety,” 
she maintains. Forgoing a 
rug, she left the hall floor bare 
to give a gallery feel to the 
space—to let the paintings 
(most fluently, Hans Hof- 
mann’s Heraldic Call) speak 
for themselves. Two English 
Arts and Crafts oak-and-cane 
chairs sound another theme. 
“One of the motifs here is Arts 
and Crafts—I like to weave 
relationships through my in- 
teriors using form as well as 
color and texture to achieve 
balance,” she explains. In Ha- 
gan’s aesthetic, there is al- 
ways room for surprise—the 
sight of a simple, primitive 
bench is thrilling because it is 
so unexpected. “It’s from a 
chicken coop, of all places,” 
she confesses, “and yet it 
couldn’t be more elegant. Or 
stronger: It’s very settled, and 
it holds the wall.” 

Hagan kept the original 
herringbone floor in the 
paneled dining room uncov- 
ered, with an eye to making 
the stately space seem lower- 
key. The large rectangular 
French trestle table and the 
leather-and-oak seventeenth- 
century-Spanish-style chairs 
are, the wife declares, “the 
easiest dining room furniture 
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to live with that you could 


The study is more boldly hued, 
with a sofa covered in evergreen 
wool, by Manuel Canovas, and 

a 19th-century rug, from Doris 
Leslie Blau. The photogravures 
are from Alfred Stieglitz’s Camera 
Works. The 1940s-style leather 
lamps are from Reymer-Jourdan. 
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ever imagine—you don’t have 
to put down a tablecloth or 
even mats, and our toddler 
can dump his orange juice 
on the chairs and nothing 
permanent happens.” The 
1920s French chandelier, all 
tole and tarnished silver, was 
initially a bone of conten- 
tion between designer and 
clients. “I really wanted them 
to have it,” Hagan recalls, 
“because it was sculptural 
and because I knew it would 
work perfectly with the scale 
of the room.” The wife fills 
in: “Victoria said, ‘Just go 
with me on this,’ and in 
the end we did, though we 
weren’t quite sure till we 
saw the room all put to- 
gether.” The bronze, lime- 
stone-topped console by con- 
temporary French sculptor 
Philippe Anthonioz, a one- 
time assistant of Diego Gia- 
cometti’s, was something the 
couple never entertained 
any doubts about. Sherril 
Schell’s 1930 photograph of 
the Chrysler Building was 
creatively placed by the hus- 
band, who has been collect- 
ing photography for years, 
between the two tall windows 
so that one could gaze from 
the image of an Art Déco 
icon to a kindred edifice— 
the Eldorado apartment build- 
ing—directly across the park. 
On the living room wall, 
painted what Hagan calls 
the “warm, relaxed” color of 
stone, hang other master- 
works. A mid-nineteenth- 
century Gustave Le Gray al- 
bumen print of a crepuscular 
seascape was positioned with 
the Central Park Reservoir in 
mind—the husband explains, 
“I wanted to be able to look 
continued on page 286 


“The light, monochromatic tones 
used in the master bedroom make 
it a serene retreat from the city,” 
notes the designer. The drawing 
above the bed is an untitled 1964 
work by Cy Twombly. The head- 
board is upholstered in a Holly Hunt 
cotton-and-linen fabric. Stark carpet. 
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oward the end of the nine- 
teenth century Britain’s am- 
bassador to the United States, 
Sir Edward Thornton, moved 
into his new legation on the corner of 
Connecticut Avenue and N Street in 
Washington, D.C. That was then con- 
sidered a remote site, but he had foreseen 
that the city would expand, reflect- 
ing the dizzying development of the 
United States. London thought that he 
had delusions of grandeur, and his 
pleas for a very large house were treated 
by the Office of Works as the ravings of 
a lunatic, the thinly veiled implication 
being that, lost in his dim outpost, he 
had begun to imagine himself ambas- 
sador to Vienna or even Paris. Sir Ed- 
ward fought back gamely. There was a 
note of pathos in the correspondence as 
he pleaded for a smoking room on the 
grounds that a good cigar could open 
the heart of the Secretary of State. 
Years went by, and at last the impor- 
tance of the Washington mission was 
recognized, and the most celebrated ar- 
chitect of the day, Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
was commissioned to build an Ambas- 


sador’s Residence and the necessary 


offices for staff. 
Lutyens was famous for his coun- 
try houses and always used materials 


‘THE BRITISH 
AMBASSADOR’S 
RESIDENCE 


WELCOMING ROOMS FOR A GRAND 
WASHINGTON, D.C., ADDRESS 


Architecture by Sir Edwin Lutyens 


Interior Design by Robert S. Brown and Todd Davis 
Text by Susan Mary Alsop/Photography by Gordon Beall 


The Ambassador’s Residence in 
Washington, D.C., where British 
Ambassador Sir Christopher Mey- 
er and his wife, Catherine (left), 
live and entertain, has undergone 
a spirited redecoration of its pub- 
lic rooms by interior designers 
Robert S. Brown and Todd Davis. 


BreLow: The Queen Anne-style 
red-brick structure, with a classical 
Ionic portico, was designed by Sir 
Edwin Lutyens and completed in 
1928. Opposite: A slate-and-mar- 
ble floor and scagliola-finished col- 
umns distinguish the main gallery. 
At left is Stratie II by Gillian Ayres. 


and craftsmanship of the highest qual- 
ity. Already engaged in designing the 
Viceroy’s House in New Delhi—a gi- 
gantic task—he first visited the new 
Washington site on Massachusetts Av- 
enue in 1925. He returned in 1928 
to see the foundation stone laid, hav- 
ing completed sixty-eight sheets of 
detailed drawings that were to be 
carried out by Washington architect 





FH. Brooks and the Harry W. Ward- 
man Construction Company. 

The site suited Lutyens admirably. 
He was assigned four acres just below 
the summit of a long hill. The residence 
could face south, and there was ample 
space for the much-admired gardens with 
which he had embellished his English 
houses, often in collaboration with not- 
ed garden designer Gertrude Jekyll. 
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Davis. The oil on the drawing 
-wall is from the school of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. Lee Jofa drapery 
fabric. Scalamandré ottoman stripe. 
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By 1928 the Ambassador’s Residence 
was completed, but the original plan of 
incorporating the embassy offices with- 
in it became impossible as more and 
more space was needed. By the fifties a 
building was erected next door to con- 
tain new offices, leaving Lutyens’s red- 
brick house, with its high roofs and tall 
chimneys, externally intact. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens would have been 
proud of the handsome brick residence 
and its gardens, but he could hardly 
have foreseen that in one year, 1999, 
14,500 visitors would be received there. 
These were official visitors from Brit- 
ain, members of the administration 
and of both houses of Congress, per- 
sonal friends of current ambassador 
Sir Christopher Meyer and his wife, 
Catherine, and quantities of guests who 
came to the many entertainments held 
to benefit charities that the couple sup- 
port. One important cause close to Lady 
Meyer’s heart is the International Cen- 
ter for Missing & Exploited Children, 
and both Cherie Booth, wife of Tony 
Blair, and Hillary Rodham Clinton 
were on hand to help launch the charity. 
The event was a huge success. 

Getting the residence ready for such 
parties, however, had taken enormous 
effort. The house’s infrastructure had 
not had any major renovations to it in 
seventy years. The electrical systems 
were not adequate for today’s require- 
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Lert: A carved giltwood side table, 
crafted in the Kentian style, stands 
at the north end of the drawing , 
room under a late-19th-century 
mirror. The personal photographs 
include pictures of President and 
Mrs. Clinton, Prime Minister Tony 
Blair and Margaret Thatcher. 


ments and were becoming unsafe. The 
plumbing was beginning to leak, which 
was causing problems with the valuable 
original plasterwork. Repairs and up- 
grades to these systems caused cosmetic 
and surface damage, which made redec- 
oration a necessity. 

The residence hadn’t been rede- 
signed since 1981, when Lady Hen- 
derson, wife of then-ambassador Sir 
Nicholas Henderson, worked with six 
British interior designers to put togeth- 
er the “British Embassy Showcase.” 
Princess Alexandra officially opened it 
in May 1982. The fabrics and finishes by 
now were worn from heavy use. 

Faced with such a formidable task, 
Lady Meyer sought recommendations 
for designers to redo some of the re- 
ception rooms, which needed urgent 
work. The Washington-based firm of 
Brown: Davis Interiors was chosen, and 
in their initial meeting in February 
1998, it was clear that Lady Meyer and 
the designers had the same vision— 
to create a classic but up-to-date and 
youthful atmosphere. 

Lady Meyer wanted the reception 
rooms to feel stately but also inviting. 
The designers have a reputation for the 
quality of their work, and their projects 
all have a distinctive look, although they 
range from classic to contemporary. 
Lady Meyer saw that they had the right 
experience and that they would be able 


“OUR GOAL WAS TO MAKE 
THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE AND 
PERSONAL YET TIMELESS, 

SO FUTURE AMBASSADORS WOULD 
BE EQUALLY AT HOME HERE.” 


to mix the traditional with the modern 
in a way that would ensure that she 
would reach her goals and those of the 
British government. She was also assist- 
ed by the Foreign Office, without whose 
support the project would not have 
been possible. 

Since Lady Meyer likes color, “it was 
a thrilling opportunity to use vibrant 
colors—strong reds, yellows and greens 
in unique combinations—with the beau- 
tiful architecture as the backdrop,” says 
Robert S. Brown. “From the start our goal 
was to make the house comfortable and 
personal yet timeless, so future ambas- 
sadors would be equally at home there.” 

To take advantage of Lutyens’s archi- 
tecture, the main stair hall, main gallery 
and ballroom are all painted in elegant 
shades of gray and white. To add con- 
trast and warmth, the drawing and 
dining rooms are done in yellow and 
beige. Says Todd Davis, “The house is 
now a harmonious blend of warm and 
cool colors.” 

The first thing that catches the eye 
when one enters the residence is Lut- 
yens’s great flying arch, which supports 
the twin staircases rising up to the main 
floor. On the walls hang portraits of 
monarchs and their wives in coronation 
robes—George III and Queen Char-— 
lotte, Edward VII and Queen Alexan- 


Opposite: “We wanted to create a 
dramatic space that would withstand 
heavy use,” Davis says of the dining 
room. The paneling was painted pale 
yellow to add warmth. The botan- 
ical prints are from The Temple of 
Flora by Dr. Robert John Thorton. 
Cowtan & Tout drapery fabric. 














dra, George V and Queen Mary. Then 
comes one of the architect’s most striking 
triumphs: a main gallery of black-slate 
and white-marble squares leading from 
the library at the east end of the house 
to the garden door at the west end 167 
feet beyond. It forms one end of the ball- 
room and proceeds out under the mas- 
sive colonnade of the south facade onto 
the terrace above the rose garden. 

The ballroom is entered between 
columns with a scagliola finish. Except 
for a single round table in the center, 
the space is empty until a large recep- 
tion, dinner party or dance requires the 
temporary addition of chairs and tables. 

The drawing room is the most beau- 
tiful room in the house. Brown and 
Davis removed at least fifty coats of 
cracking and chipping paint from the 
walls and stripped them down to the 
bare wood. The British Embassy staff 
painters refinished them with a creamy 
yellow strié and stipple. 

At sizable gatherings people had 
tended to huddle at its north end while 
the south remained empty. Brown and 





Davis arranged two seating areas, one at 
either side of the room, and placed a 
writing table at the center. Now guests 
move about easily, and in winter a wood 
fire burns in Lutyens’s marble fireplace, 
which is flanked by two imposing late- 
nineteenth-century mirrors and a pair 
of fine nineteenth-century gilt consoles. 
The architecturally detailed ceiling had 


Opposite: The library is “a very com- 
fortable, masculine room appropriate 
for small meetings with dignitaries 

and heads of state,” says Davis. Flut- 

ed Corinthian pilasters and wreathed 
roundels punctuate the liquidambar 
paneling. Julian Lamer painted the 

portrait of Sir Winston Churchill. 


Lert: Brown and Davis kept the 
Howard bedroom as it was; all of 
the upstairs bedrooms are named af- 
ter former ambassadors. Colefax 

& Fowler floral fabric. BELow: The 
terrace on the south side of the res- 
idence, which is an extension of the 
ballroom, leads to the gardens. 


been chalk white, but today it is subtly 
painted and glazed in a combination of 
beige, soft yellow and white. 

The dining room offers a flattering 
background for the thirty-four guests 
who can sit around the long mahogany 
table. The pale yellow palette and the 
copper silk draperies are particularly 

continued on page 289 
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TTURNING DISPARATE DESIGN 
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Architecture and Interior Design by Michael Graves, FAIA 
Text by Paul Goldberger/Photography by Scott Frances 
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ike a brilliantly composed col- 

lage, a residence by Michael 

Graves is made up of ordinary 

elements that do not usually 
go together, juxtaposed in a way that 
feels both fresh and serene. Not many 
architects would design a large house 
with old, hand-hewn timbers surround- 
ing the windows in one wing and retro- 
modern touches like a butterfly roof and 
a cantilevered window elsewhere. Fewer 
still would add a board-and-batten-clad 
stair tower, fieldstone chimneys, pyra- 
midal garages and a barrel-vaulted liv- 





ing room to the mix. And probably no 
one but Michael Graves could create 
such an architectural bouillabaisse and 
make it not just animated but coherent. 

When a couple in Indian Hill, a sub- 
urban village that is one of Cincinnati’s 
most desirable addresses, approached 
Graves about designing a house for 
them, they had only a few requests. 


They wanted a house that felt right for . 


Indian Hill, which, with its mix of open 
fields, wooded hills and curving roads, is 
the cpposite of a stuffy, manicured sub- 
urb. They wanted it to be characteristic 


of Graves’s work, which they admired 
so much that “when we decided to build, 
we didn’t talk to anyone but Michael,” 
the wife says. And they wanted their 
house to focus both outward to the land 
and inward to comfortable, private spac- 
es. “I’m more of an outdoors person, 
and my husband is more of an indoors 
person,” adds the wife, who also insisted 
that both aspects of the house be appar- 
ent all year round—it wouldn’t do to 
have the house open out to the land and 
the pool in the warmer months and turn 
inward in the colder ones. She wanted 


For a married couple in suburban 
Cincinnati, architect and designer 
Michael Graves built a house that 
blends vernacular rusticism with 
decidedly modern touches. Tim- 
ber salvaged from an old barn that 
was standing on the site was used 
to make window surrounds. 





The many 
rticu- 


ndrical stone 
shifts in tone and texture “a 


chimney and the stucco exterior of 


the main living spaces. 
gram through form, material and 
says Graves. 


late the various parts of the pro- 
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is framed by a cyli 








Asove: The “apse-shaped” dining 
room also functions as a library. 
“The semicircular portion of the 
room and the continuity of the 
shelving vocabulary resolve the 
intersection of axes,” says Graves. 
He designed the table, as well as 
the Steuben glass vase atop it. 


Ricur: Graves designed nearly all 
of the furnishings in the barrel- 
vaulted living room, including the 
sofa, the chairs, the maple pieces, 
the metal table lamps and even the 
glass fruit bowl, from Target. The 
room “conveys the broad range of 
work we do,” he says. 














to feel connected to the outdoors even 
during the Ohio winters, and her hus- 
band wanted to be able to retreat to 
cozy interior rooms even in midsummer. 

The site, at the end of a long, winding 
road, has a stream and rolling fields, and 
when the couple first saw it, there was 
also an old barn, which they thought of 
as setting the tone for the new house. 
“The barn was so dilapidated that there 
was no hope of saving it, but the clients 
said how much they loved it,” Graves 
recalls. “It had wonderful beams and 
posts, and so we decided we would use 
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some of the good parts as surrounds for 
the major windows, as a way of recalling 
the barn.” Thus came the first element 
in Graves’s composition. 

It is not in Michael Graves’s nature to 
design a house that precisely echoes any 
other piece of architecture, let alone an 
old barn, so it is not surprising that the 
salvaged timber was used mainly to pro- 
vide a kind of rustic seasoning to a mix 
of architectural elements that is very 
much Graves’s own. The house might 
be seen as his attempt to forge a synthe- 
sis between his own imagination and the 
clients’ needs. It is a sprawling complex 
of shapes and colors and textures, and it 
has some of the gentle playfulness that 
has characterized his work for some 
time. Graves is one of the few architects 
around who are able to be playful with- 
out descending into cuteness, and his 
talent for balancing whimsy and seri- 
ousness seems to have guided nearly 
every aspect of this design. 

Working with Creekwood Construc- 
tion, of Loveland, Ohio, Graves em- 
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barked on a design that managed to bal- 
ance the classical and the casual. The 
house seems formal on approach— 
there is a paved forecourt and a sym- 
metrical, highly ordered entrance wing 
clad in stucco. But the arrangement of 
windows in grids of nine squares, the 
old timbers used around them and the 
trio of round windows at the top of 
the facade make it clear that this is no 
Georgian Revival. Classical allusions re- 
turn just inside the front door, with a 
round entrance hall looking out onto 
the pool and a series of terraces and gar- 
dens behind the house. 

And then the symmetry disappears 
again, and the house starts to ramble. 
To the right are the kitchen and pantry 
and, beyond, a solarium framed with the 
same kind of timbers used in the front. 
Next to that is a low-ceilinged, U- 
shaped dining room that also serves as 
the library. (“I knew we didn’t want a 
formal dining room, because we don’t 
entertain that way, but this combination 
is perfect because the books keep it in 


Lert: “The master bedroom’s scale 
and proportions seem greater than 
they are because of accents like the 
high wainscot on the wall and the 
barrel-vaulted ceiling.” Graves de- 
signed the alarm clock, from Target. 
J. Robert Scott coverlet fabric; Dec- 
orators Walk slipper chair fabric. 


Opposite: Throughout the house, 
Graves employed a variety of geo- 
metrically distinct designs for win- 
dow types. Within the interior of 
the curved stairwell, “the spiraling, 
repetitive window element implies 
a sense of internal movement,” 
says the architect. 


use all the time,” says the wife.) The 
room actually does triple duty, since it 
also functions as a vestibule to the liv- 
ing room—the twenty-three-foot-high, 
barrel-vaulted space that is far and away 
the grandest room in the house. The 
living room is not, however, the culmi- 
nation of the long sequence of spaces 
Graves has strung together. A small 
study for the husband comes at the far 

end of the living room, like a coda. 
Graves is an architect of procession: 
The rooms he creates exist less as dis- 
crete spaces than as components of a 
series. The meaning of these spaces is 
understood by walking from room to 
room and experiencing the shifts in 
shape, color, light and scale. The round- 
ness of the entrance hall suggests its 
role as a central organizing space; the 
funnel shape of a corridor that connects 
it to the dining room is very much a 
transition, preparing you for the low, 
tight quality of the dining room, which 
is painted a deep terra-cotta and has few 
continued on page 290 
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‘Opposite: At the rear of the house, 
Says Graves, “the formalism of the 
front elevation breaks down and 
_pecomes looser, with different win- 
dows and a more dynamic roof- 
ine.” Ricut: The angular bracing 
"at the base of a potting shed “sym- 
_ polically plants roots” for it. 

| 


i : 
| 
. 

_ BELOw: The view from the garden, 

_ designed by Eric Doepke Associates 

a. Graves’s attention to 


mphasizing contrasts by juxtapos- 
os colors and materials. Above the 
solarium, at left, is a terrace. The 
exterior of the living room’s vault 

_ is clad in copper. 








HIS TALENT 

FOR BALANCING 
WHIMSY AND 
SERIOUSNESS 
SEEMS TO HAVE 
GUIDED NEARLY 
EV PRY ASPECT 
OF THIS DESIGN. 























Architectural Design by Dimitris Balamotis/Interior Design by MAC II 


Text by Gerald Clarke/Photography by Durston Saylor 


ome people have a 
passion for Dickens 
first editions, French 
paperweights, classic 
cars or mementos of the 
1904 St. Louis World’s Fair. 
But few have as many pas- 
sions—or as many collec- 
tions—as Jeffrey J. Steiner, a 
Viennese who grew up in Is- 
tanbul, who went to college 
in England and who now has 
his business headquarters in 
the United States. “I’m a col- 
lector by nature,” he says. 
“Coins, stamps, paintings— 
whatever you want.” 
That sweeping whatever 
also includes real estate. Stein- 
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TAKES SHAPE IN SOUTHAMPTON 


er—the chairman and chief 
executive officer of the Fair- 
child Corporation, one of 
the world’s leading suppliers 
of airplane parts and ser- 
vices—currently has seven 
houses scattered over three 
continents. He has one each 
in London, Paris and New 
York; a fourth in St. Tropez, 
in southern France; a fifth in 
southern Turkey; and a sixth 
in Virginia, surrounded by 
nine hundred green and roll- 
ing acres. All are unusual, but 
perhaps none has a more re- 
markable or more beautiful 
setting than residence num- 
ber seven, Steiner’s new house 


Jeffrey J. Steiner, the chairman and 
CEO of the Fairchild Corporation, 
“wanted a house to use in the win- 
ter, not just a summer beach house,” 
says Mica Ertegun, who created 
refined interiors for his residence 
in Southampton, New York. Oppo- 
sITE: The entrance hall. 


in Southampton, on the south 
shore of Long Island. 

Three stories high, the 
house sits at the end of a tiny 
peninsula that protrudes into 
the often turbulent waters of 
Shinnecock Bay. The quiet 
preserve of the Shinnecock 
Indian Reservation occupies 
the other side of the bay, 
and except for some distant 
neighbors, Steiner’s surround- 
ings are almost unspoiled, 
something rare indeed in the 
increasingly congested Hamp- 
tons. Before building, Stein- 
er owned another handsome 
house just a few miles away, 
but it lacked the one quality 


Asove: Architectural designer 
Dimitris Balamotis used classical 
elements for the house, built on the 
footprint of a cottage. Lerr: The 
bench is 19th-century English. “We 
toned things down to go with old 
furniture,” Ertegun says. “We didn’t 
want bright chintzes or ginghams.” 
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Lert: Before a Swedish mirror is 

a circa 1780 Italian stone sculpture 
—one of a set of four in the dining 
room. “We painted the walls a sim- 
ilar shade of gray,” says Ertegun 
(right). Russian chandelier from 
Bernard et Benjamin Steinitz An- 
tiquaire. Brunschwig & Fils stripe. 


“Tt’s fun to mix things—not to say, 
this is just for a cottage, this for 
outside,” Ertegun remarks. BELOw: 
“Space was limited; otherwise we 
would have made the kitchen much 
bigger.” A window nook that faces 
the garden “is used quite a bit for 
breakfast and lunch,” she adds. 


every collector covets: unique- 
ness. “I had no view,” he ex- 
plains, “and I wanted one.” 
The very thing that makes 
Steiner’s location so special 
—the surrounding waters and 


wetlands—also made con- 
struction a special challenge. 
Steiner was allowed to build 
so close to the water, in fact, 
only because he was replac- 
ing a cottage erected before 
the enactment of the wet- 
land protections. Approval 
came with a condition, how- 
ever. He had to build on 
the footprint of the house he 
had torn down. Since Steiner 
wanted more space than the 
previous house had provided, 





PETER FREED 











architectural designer Dimi- 
tris Balamotis was forced to 
build up rather than out— 
three stories rather than the 
two Steiner had planned. 
Once the environmental 
regulators had been satisfied, 
Balamotis had to contend 
with the environment itself. 
If the house, which juts into 
the bay like the prow of a 
ship, enjoys nature’s beauties, 
it also endures her insults— 
rain and fog, of course, but 
also fierce winds, an occa- 
sional hurricane and, in bad 
winters, an almost endless 
expanse of ice. “We had to 
build in what can be a very, 
very hostile environment,” 
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Opposite: “The paintings are mar- 
velous,” Ertegun says of works by 
Brian Jermusyk, left, and Maurice 
Denis in the master bedroom. 
“Anyone else would have them in 
the living room, but there are no 
walls in the living room.” Fabrics 
are from antique Indian documents. 


says construction manager 
Hamilton Hoge. “When the 
bay ices up in the winter, it 
looks like tundra.” 

To protect the house from 
such assaults, Hoge and his 
associate Vincent Galardi 
worked with Balamotis to 
give it an invisible armor. “It 
was built as if it were a boat,” 
says Hoge. “We knew that 
unless we did it properly, the 
whole thing would come 
apart.” First-floor walls are 
thus ten inches thick rather 
than the customary six. The 











exterior moldings, the doors | VACA RAC A 
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made of mahogany—pine was meas 
considered too soft—and win- Fe 
dow hardware is bronze, im- 
ported from Germany. 

In an effort to make the 
house truly shipshape, Hoge 
used a laser level to guaran- 
tee that all lines would be ex- 
act. “I'll bet my paycheck 
that you won’t find anything 
more than an eighth of an 
inch off in a forty-foot run 
on that house,” boasts Hoge. 
And something called a blow- 
er door test was used to de- 
tect drafts: Air was pumped 
out of the house with a fan, 
and the vacuum that result- 
ed allowed electronic instru- 
ments to sniff for air leaks. 
None were found. 

As construction neared 
completion, designer Mica 
Ertegun and David B. Bar- 
ritt, her associate at Man- 

continued on page 291 





Asove Ricut: Classical columns 
support eaves along the garden 
facade and pool area. Lounge 
chairs from Barlow Tyrie. RIGHT: 
Bisecting brick pathways add visual 
interest to the garden, which was 
landscaped by George C. Lynch. 
Barlow Tyrie table and chairs. 


























ON THE RIGHT BANK 


aris offers many ways 
of communing with 
the past, from me- 
dieval streets and 
Renaissance palaces to mag- 
nificent museums, But none 
provides so vivid an impres- 
sion of what interiors were like 
a few centuries ago as the 
city’s finest antiques dealers. 
There are a handful of these, 
concentrated mostly on the 
Right Bank, and prominent 
among them are the names 
of Bernard Steinitz and Ben- 
jamin Steinitz. 
This father-and-son team 





presides over a restoration 
warehouse and an antiques 
gallery near the avenue Ma- 
tignon filled with rare fur- 
niture and historic objects. 
Some of the rooms there il- 
lustrate a particular period or 
theme, but most of them in- 
termingle many traditions so 
that visitors can admire a Lou- 
is XV chandelier hanging over 
a variety of pieces ranging 
from a Ming table to a bureau 
plat by Jean-Francois Leleu. 
Talking to Benjamin Stein- 
itz about the diverse items 
on display is especially agree- 


“It’s a powerful blend of antiquesand —_ Ricur: A pair of Greek Revival 


art,” designer Juan Pablo Molyneux French chairs, a Korean jar and 
says of the Paris apartment of Benja- _ leather armchairs from the 1930s 
min Steinitz and his wife, Nadia Fa- stand in the living room in front 


khoury. Above: A Léger printhangs of a circa 1980 diptych, Threshold, 
above a Ming cabinet in the hall. All — by Harland Miller. The marble- 
antiques throughout from Bernard top table, which is inlaid with 

et Benjamin Steinitz Antiquaire. onyx, is 17th-century Italian. 














| ABOLD MIX OF ART AND ANTIQUES FOR A PARIS APARTMENT 
Interior Design by Fuan Pablo Molyneux/Text by Michael Peppiatt/Photography by Marina Faust 











Opposite: Tall windows flank a 1960s 
silk screen by Martial Raysse in the 
living room. Circa 1920 French arm- 
chairs are near a Ming lacquered 
panel that was made into a low 
table. Stroheim & Romann drap- 
ery and wall Ultrasuede; Clarence 
House wall cord. Houlés tiebacks. 


Ricut: A vintage advertising post- 
er overlooks the study, where a 
French sculpture from the Middle 
Ages, in the corner, faces a 19th- 
century French veneered cylinder 
desk. A suite of Italian painted fur- 
niture and a late-19th-century 
table rest on a 1930s Chinese rug. 


able because he combines 
expert knowledge with the 
simplest, least pretentious 
way of discussing his treasures. 
“There are three stages to 
what we do,” he says. “First 
we have to track down an ob- 
ject that’s really interesting. 
Then we do the research to 
find out as much as possible 
about it. And finally, we try 
to communicate our enthusi- 
asm for it to somebody else. 
That doesn’t happen every 
time, of course. My father 
has always let me do things 
my way, and I’ve made my 
mistakes. ’ve become terri- 
bly excited by objects and 
bought them only to discov- 


er no one else shares my pas- 
sion for them. In our busi- 
ness, making mistakes is not 
only inevitable but invalu- 
able—because you learn most 
when you get it wrong.” 
Although he is just thirty, 
Steinitz is already philosoph- 
ical about his position in 
life. “I think I was very lucky 
to be born into this métier 
and to have parents who 
allowed me to do my own 
thing until I myself realized I 
wanted to spend my life in 
antiques,” he explains. “Once 
I'd finished studying, I left 
Paris, went to New York and 
started dealing in contem- 
porary art. But from child- 


hood on I’ve always lived 
among magical old objects, 
and little by little I was lured 
back. I’ve still kept my inter- 
est in contemporary art, but 
I love the freedom of wan- 
dering from one period and 
country to another—without 
any boundaries. That’s my 
taste, and [ think that’s what 
my new apartment reflects 
most strongly.” 

Steinitz’s apartment is sit- 
uated in a handsome town 
house just behind the gallery 
on the rue du Cirque. Hav- 
ing seen the splendors of his 
showrooms, with their soar- 
ing boiseries and marquetry 
commodes, one supposes his 
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place will be something along 
the same lines, albeit in a mi- 
nor mode. But Steinitz is too 
much his own man to live in 
an ornate annex of the gallery 
where he works every day. 
Although some of the fur- 
niture is sufficiently exquisite 
to appear in the showrooms, 
much more is the result of the 
countless forays into sales- 
rooms and flea markets that 
Steinitz has undertaken with 
his wife, actress Nadia Fa- 
khoury. “We don’t feel we 
have to live in any prescribed 
fashion,” she says. “Benjamin 
and I have always thought that 
if we like a particular object, it 
will find its place among the 
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Lert: Late-18th-century Japanese 
figures are in the master bedroom 
before a painting by Florence Derive. 
On either side are wrought iron 
sculptures, Guardians, by Luca Piz- 
zorno. The polychrome horse is a 
mid-18th-century child’s toy chest. 
Houles drapery trim and tiebacks. 
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other things we love. After a 
while, though, we decided 
someone had to help us sort 
out the chaos. We made a 
beeline for Juan Pablo Moly- 
neux, because we thought 
that with his flair for blend- 
ing the grand with the mun- 
=" dane, he would be able to 
cope with our rather anar- 
chic attitudes.” 

Elegantly contained by Mo- 
lyneux’s classical, but by no 
means staid, décor, the young 
couple’s apartment almost 
overflows with the diversity 
of its furniture, paintings and 
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objects. While English and 

Se ae French Pop art have a strong 

aoe SS presence on the walls, an- 
a cient and modern pieces of 


“ONE SHOULD LIVE WITH THE 
THINGS ONE LOVES.” 


. 


2. 
el 


“Their collections are constantly 
changing,” says Molyneux. ABOvE: A 
painting from the circle of Fantin- 
Latour is grouped with a 1930s Ital- 
ian walnut chest, a framed autograph 
by Alfred Hitchcock and a 19th- 
century bronze rabbit. The soldier 
sculpture is by Germaine Richier. 






furniture vie with European 
and Oriental sculpture for at- 
tention. No sooner has one 
taken in a pair of late-eigh- 
teenth-century French chairs 
in the living room, for exam- 
ple, than one is aware of the 
curious thirties Korean jar 

that stands between them. 
Similarly, in the master 
bedroom, Pierre Chareau’s so- 
ber leather armchairs contrast 
sharply with bristling con- 
temporary sculptures by Luca 
Pizzorno and the sumptuous 
seventeenth-century silk bro- 
cade covering the bed. Yet the 
variety never jars. A very sure 
eye has been at work, placing 
objects so that they do not 
continued on page 294 
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AN AMERICAN BEAU TY 


BUILDING ON TRADITION IN BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


or several years, whenever a 

/ashington, D.C.—area couple 

drove past a certain corner 

house in Bethesda, Maryland, 

the following dialogue would ensue. 

The wife would say, “That’s a beautiful 

piece of property.” And her husband 

would patiently reply, “It is, honey, but 
there are people living on it.” 

The day came at last when the house, 


“The clients love stone and shin- 
gles—those materials became the 
building blocks, so to speak, for the 
house,” designer Thomas Pheasant 
says of the Bethesda, Maryland, 
residence he collaborated on with 
architect Brian McCarthy. ABOVE: 
A tower punctuates the facade. 


with its rustic setting of white oaks and 
maples, was available, and the pair 
snapped it up. They then had it demol- 
ished to clear the way for the house they 
had been envisioning. Yet more than 
twelve frustrating months later the build- 
ing site was still bare, and a succession of 
disagreements with their architect over 
the design had turned their dream into 
something of a nightmare. As the wife 


tells the story, they had given up on the 
house ever becoming a reality. But that 
was before they met Thomas Pheasant. 

The Washington-based interior de- 
signer found them another architect, 
Brian McCarthy, of Bennett Frank 
McCarthy Architects, and together they 
drew up plans for a residence that con- 
nected with the clients’ aspirations 


and—as Pheasant puts it—“got them 





Opposite: “The Castle commode 
that I created for the entrance 

hall is all of the ideas of the house 
rolled into one—it’s whimsical, 
classical and simple at the same 
time.” The mahogany-framed mir- 
ror dates to the 1930s. Chair mo- 
hair from Donghia. Odegard rug. 


Interior Design by Thomas Pheasant/Architecture by Bennett Frank McCarthy Architects 
Text by Roland I Yamini/Photography by Durston Saylor 
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Ricut: “The library is situated in the 
most remote part of the L-shaped 
structure; the husband asked for a 
true retreat.” Ambos Mundos V, 1998, 
by Rocio Rodriguez hangs against 
the built-in pine bookshelves. Floor 
lamp from Holly Hunt. Sofa and 
chair fabric, Bergamo. Stark carpet. 
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romantically involved in the project.” 
By early 1998 the couple and their 
four children were settled into a newly 
completed, rambling stone-and-shingle 
house. The wife, an antitrust lawyer, 
gives Pheasant full credit for rekin- 
dling their fires and guiding the un- 
dertaking to a successful conclusion. 
“Tom remotivated us,” she says. “It had 
stopped being fun, and he brought our 
enthusiasm back. And we’re very happy 
with the result.” 

That result is vintage Pheasant—sim- 
ple, uncluttered, low-key elegance. He 
creates harmony that is lean without 
looking unfinished. His approach is root- 
ed in the idea that less is more—provided 
the less is good and in the right place to 
bring about the desired aesthetic flow. 

In the spacious living room, the eye 
travels effortlessly from a pair of tufted 
wing chairs flanking the fireplace to the 
long sofa facing them to a set of Pheas- 
ant’s version of lyreback chairs (the cou- 
ple opted to leave their past behind and 


not bring any of their old furniture with 
them; he designed most of the pieces in 
their new house). It somehow seems 
right that the walls, painted a cool, pale 
green, should be bare except for a quar- 
tet of oil paintings of a pomegranate 
by Brad Durham over the mantelpiece, 
with the rest left to the architectural 
details to which Pheasant always pays 
great attention. 

The clients “were very clear about 
what they had in mind,” the designer 
points out. “There wasn’t a lot of hand 
holding, which is unusual in my line of 
work. They’re both professionals, and 
they treated me as one as well.” What 
the couple asked for was “a family 
home,” says the wife. “In Washington 
they build with brick, but I’m from New 
England, and I wanted a stone house to 
remind me of the ones on Nantucket. 
Also, my husband likes to sit on the 
porch, so we had to have one.” 

When necessary, they were equally 
clear about what they didn’t want. For ex- 





ample, the wife was emphatically against 
having the main staircase be visible from 
the entrance to the house. “If visitors-see 
the stairs in front of them when they 
come in, it seems I’m inviting them up to 
my bedroom, which I’m not,” she ex- 
plains. “This isn’t the nineteenth century, 
when the reception rooms were on the 
second floor. Upstairs is private.” Pheas- 
ant found the solution in architectural 
history. He created a stairwell in a Nor- 
man-style tower, much the way stairs were 
once positioned in castles and chateaus. 

But the tower turned out to be more 
than the answer to a problem. “I began 
to see the house as a modern family cas- 
tle,” says Pheasant. “I had this influence 
in my head, and it became our theme.” 
He designed embrasure-like windows 
that were tall and narrow, and black iron 
light fixtures recalling, though in re- 
duced size, the hanging wheels blazing 
with candles that would come crashing 
down in Errol Flynn movies. The castle 
motif is repeated on a mahogany com- 


Opposite: “Although the dining 
room is the most formal area in the 
layout, we did it with a light touch,” 
explains Pheasant. “We used strong 
scale but kept it open and bright.” 
The untitled silver gelatin prints 
are by Colby Caldwell. Chairback 
fabric from Manuel Canovas. 
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mode Pheasant made for the entrance 
hall: Its top has a raised, crenellated bor- 
der, and the same squared notches are 
used as trim on draperies and pelmets. 

The husband, who is the president of 
an economic consulting firm, can get 
away from it all in the library, where his 
growing collection of first editions fills 
the bookshelves. A large abstract canvas 
by Cuban American artist Rocio Ro- 
driguez hangs against the shelves; be- 
hind the floor-to-ceiling pine paneling 
are housed the elaborate entertainment 
system and the computer. There is also 
a deep and comfortable chocolate-col- 
ored sofa and armchairs. 

The room that comes closest to being 
the wife’s retreat is the master bedroom. 
Damask is draped over the upholstered 
headboard; it is a rich contrast to the 
neutral hues that define the room. Two 
Pheasant-designed mahogany chests with 
fifteen small drawers serve as night tables. 

The wife also wanted a large, airy 
kitchen, because “everyone always seems 
to congregate there,” she says. Pheasant 
laid out a sizable area combining tradi- 
tion and state-of-the-art technology. In 
the bay window at one end is a round 
mahogany pedestal table that seats six, 
where the whole family frequently 
meets for meals (the house also has a 
formal dining room). Light streams in 
from the windows and from a skylight. 

Inside the dome over the table, Thom- 
as Pheasant inscribed in gold an ob- 
servation by G. K. Chesterton, which 
he believed his clients would appreciate. 
They, in turn, feel it describes his own 
approach to designing. It says: “A thing 
constructed can only be loved after it is 
constructed; but a thing created is loved 
before it exists.” 0 
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THE RESULT IS VINTAGE 
PHEASANT—SIMPLE, 
UNCLUT TERED, LOW-KEY 
ELEGANCE? EGE 
CREATES HARMONY. 


“One of the first things the wife told 
me was that they wanted well-de- 
tailed rooms, not drywall boxes,” re- 
calls Pheasant (left). BELow: Arches 
break up the second-floor hall. “I al- 
ways segment long spaces.” Art Déco 
chairs face a window seat. Clar- 
ence House check. Stark carpet. 





“Much like the big houses the 
clients admire in New England, 
theirs is large yet has lots of enter- 
taining little spaces and interesting 
elements to catch the eye.” Oppo- 
SITE: A panel of wool damask, from 
Decorators Walk, is draped over the 
headboard in the master bedroom. 
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THE THREE SISTERS BEHIND WATHNE | 


AT THEIR HOME ON NANTUCKET 


Architectural and Interior Design by 7. Gwynne Thorsen 
Text by Cynthia Zarin/Photography by Peter Vee 
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The sisters who own the Wathne 
chain of clothing and accessories 
stores asked designer J. Gwynne 


Thorsen to build them a retreat on 
Nantucket. ABOvE: From left, Sof- 
fia, Berge and Thorunn Wathne 
stand by a garden gate. Lerr: The 
entrance facade features a pergola 
covered with New Dawn roses. 





fish keeping com- 

pany with a crown 

is the logo of Wath- 

ne, the New York— 
based purveyor of apparel 
and accessories for /a vie 
sportive, owned by the Ice- 
landic Wathne sisters, Soffia, 
Berge and Thorunn. Their 
passion is fly-fishing (hence 
the fish). The Wathnes’ moth- 
er, also named Soffia, is the 
sister of Iceland’s prime min- 
ister, Johann Hafstein, and 
on their father’s side they 
are descendants of King 
Harold Fairhair of Norway 
(hence the crown). 

When they first sailed into 
Nantucket Harbor on their 
sloop, Outrageous, they fell in 
love. “Nantucket reminded 
us a little of the landscape of 
our childhoods,” says Thor- 
unn Wathne. “The island 


was built by whalers, and Ice- 
land was settled by the mar- 
itime industry.” 

For several years they 
stayed on their boat, which 
they docked in the harbor, 
but eventually they began 
to look for property. “This 
was in the mid-eighties,” 
Soffia Wathne remembers, 
“and there was very little 
available. You had to wait 
for someone to die! But 
then, when we had almost 
given up hope, we found a 
parcel we adored, with views 
of Coatue and Great Point. 
We had just won the Swann 
regatta, and we handed the 
cup over to the designer, 
Gwynne Thorsen, who’s a 
longtime summer resident, 
and asked him to build a 
house around it.” 

They christened the result- 
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Lert: An oil by Ben Austrian, which 
introduces the living room’s rab- 
bit theme, hangs above the mantel. 
The child’s chair is from Richard 
Mulligan Sunset Cottage. Cowtan 
& Tout chintz. Pillow and ottoman 
fabrics, Brunschwig & Fils. Pat- 
terson, Flynn & Martin carpet. 


ing 4,200-square-foot shin- 
gled house Three Terns, af- 
ter the shorebirds that tra- 
verse the globe every year. 
The roaming birds also sug- 
gest the sisters themselves, 
who in addition to New 
York apartments—all in the 
same building—have a farm 
in Iceland and a house in 
the Florida Keys and fre- 
quently can be found in 
places as diverse as Scotland 
and Mongolia, where they 
go fly-fishing. 

The most striking feature 
of the residence is its quartet 
of master suites: one for each 
sister and a guest suite, which 
is often occupied by their 
mother, who travels with her 
daughters and shares their 
sporting interests. The sis- 
ters’ suites include the two 
on the second floor, which 
are reached by their own set 
of stairs, and one that opens 
directly onto the cutting 
garden through a separate 
entrance bordered by hy- 





“The most significant challenge 

of the project was to create a resi- 
dence with four master suites, each 
with a fireplace, a view and outdoor 
access,” says Thorsen. ABOVE: 
Robert Jackson painted the dining 
room’s Swedish-style chairs and 
wood floor. Kravet cushion fabric. 


drangeas. While the fabrics 
used in the suites vary (a 
ferny chintz in an upstairs 
suite, a hummingbird chintz in 
the guest suite), every room 
has a custom-made canopy 
bed, hand-painted with the 
Wathnes’ own designs. The 
sisters have loved canopy beds 
since they were children. “The 
beds are cozy, luxurious and 
add to the feeling of privacy,” 
explains Soffia Wathne. 
Each of their suites has 
a matching miniature bed 
to accommodate one of the 
three dogs—two teacup poo- 
dles and a Maltese—who cir- 
culate among the rooms: 
Every summer season they 
occupy a different suite. “Be- 
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Three of the suites are used by the 
sisters on a rotating basis. LEFT: 
Displayed in the bedroom of the 
upstairs tern suite are 18th- and 
19th-century dog portraits. RIGHT: 
“Dutch doors allow a view from the 
kitchen, at the south, through the 
house to the ocean,” says Thorsen. 


fore Daffodil Festival week- 
end in April,” Berge Wathne 
says, “we move all our things. 
It’s fun. Each room has a dif- 
ferent view and atmosphere.” 

Downstairs, the living room 
dazzles on clear summer days. 
Although the house was built 
along an axis, with Dutch 
doors at either end to let the 
light through, it is “the most 
un-Palladian house you can 
imagine,” according to Thor- 
unn Wathne. “The house is 
informal and very transparent. 
We used white throughout.” 

“And dark rose,” Berge 
Wathne adds. “In the living 
room, the red-striped oxford 
pillows give a feeling of 
pink, but there is no pink. 
And the background of all 
the chintzes in the house 
is white.” 

“That was important,” says 
Thorunn Wathne. “We didn’t 
want the old, antique look. 
We wanted something clean.” 

At one end of the living 
room, the mantel is home 
port for the Wathnes’ exten- 
sive collection of Nantucket 
baskets and porcelain, wood 
and bronze rabbits. A paint- 
ing of three brown hares 
claims the space above. “We 
have rabbits everywhere,” 
Thorunn Wathne says with a 
laugh, “so it seemed right to 
remark it. The garden does 
have wire netting, but other- 
wise, I think we’re the only 

continued on page 298 


Lert: The red hummingbird suite, 
also on the second floor, opens to 
a private balcony. A pair of hand- 
colored 18th-century botanical 
prints are near the banquette. Old 
World Weavers chintz. Cowtan & 
Tout canopy lining. Pinstripe pil- 
low fabric, Brunschwig & Fils. 








“NANTUCKET ‘TAKES ME OUT OF TIME. 
ISTT ON THE VERANDA, AND IT 
COULD BE ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO.” 
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A DESIGNER RETURNS AFTER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS early twenty-five 


years had passed 
TO REFRESH A FRENCH-STYLE KANSAS RESIDENCE since Thomas 
| Britt had_ first 
tried his hand at decorating 
an elegant French-style house 
in Mission Hills, Kansas, when 
the owners invited the New 
York-based designer back for 
a repeat performance. After 
close to a quarter of a centu- 
ry, there were fabrics to be 
changed, walls to be painted, 
draperies to be rehung and 
new space allotted for a bit 
of art and artifice. It was 
time, in short, for a face-lift. 
“To return to a project after 
so many years is a luxury,” 
Britt says. “We’ve managed 
to achieve a sense of continu- 
ity. The difference in the in- 
terior between my original 
intervention and this most 
recent contribution is not so 
much one of dramatic change 
as of gradual evolution.” 

In truth, the clients were 
pleasantly surprised at just 
how little their tastes had 
changed over the years and 
how timeless Britt’s original 
décor had proven to be. “We 
didn’t want to change any of 
the furniture, or the layout, 
or the colors,” insists the wife. 
“We merely wanted to give 
the interior a breath of fresh 
air and, at the same time, 
make it a bit more rustic. As 
the years go by, my husband 
and I are finding that we’re 
becoming less formal rather 
than more so. I don’t think 
our tastes have changed, just 
our mood.” 

Imbuing a classic eigh- 
teenth- and nineteenth-cen- 
tury-French-style interior 
replete with Louis XV and 
Louis X VI-style furniture, 
Directoire details and a good 
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Designer Thomas Britt was asked 
to bring a more rustic flavor to a 
a house in Mission Hills, Kansas, 
>. ASO that he had decorated nearly 25 


NR Interior Design by Thomas Britt, AsiD years before. In the family room, 
, ma . ap : ep ee he raised the ceiling and added 
: ads A ee as eT windows above the French doors 
Photography Ay SLL Ardiles-Arce to accentuate views of the garden. 
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AgovVE: Britt retained many of the 
furnishings from his original deco- 
ration of the house, including the 
dining room’s Louis XV-style wal- 
nut chairs and Louis XV armoire 
and the Louis XVI-style fruitwood 
dining table. The striped silk wall- 


covering is from Jim Thompson. 


Opposite: “The clients love a stark 
blue-and-white look, just as their 
Palm Beach residence is black and 
white,” says the designer. He re- 
covered furniture in the family 
room with blue-and-white fabrics, 
such as a Clarence House flow- 
ered damask and striped chenille. 


measure of silk and marble 


with a more coumntrified air 
may sound somewhat easier 
than it actually is, Britt main- 
tains. He resisted the impulse 
to simply clutter up the rooms 
with a host of rustic furniture 
and effects and focused in- 
stead on a series of subtle, 
less intrusive details that 
nonetheless clearly evoke a 
more rural aesthetic. He had 
all of the walls in the house 
(save those in the kitchen) 
finished in a rough white 
plaster. Timber beams were 
added to the hallway and the 
dining room and, along with 
the original beams in the liv- 
ing room, were stained and 
then painted in a rich faux- 
bois motif. The designer 
spread antique dhurrie rugs 


across the hardwood floors 
and covered sofas and chairs, 
love seats and ottomans, in 
damask and chenille in solids, 
stripes and patterns of blue 
and white. Taken separately, 
these changes may not ap- 
pear to amount to much, but 
together they mark a distinct 
shift. “My clients wanted to 
have a touch of the rustic 
without losing the beauty 
and proportions of a more 
formal setting,” says Britt. “It 
required a delicate balance, 
but I think we’ve succeeded 
in achieving it.” 

Where he did insist on 
a more substantive change 
was in the family room. 
“The space was cramped and 
weighed down by a low 
ceiling,” he recalls. “We had 





to be drastic.” The designer 
opened up the ceiling, ex- 
tended the exterior wall far- 
ther out toward an expansive 
terrace and set an additional 
row of windows above a se- 
ries of French doors. To em- 
phasize the new dimensions 
of the room, two enormous 
mirrors of Britt’s own design 
were hung on opposite walls. 
A sofa was added, as well 
as a number of comfortable 
chairs and a long, nineteenth- 
century Chinese bench that 
serves as a low table. The sets 
of doors flanking the fire- 
place and on the opposite 
wall are copies of Directoire 
doors, the originals of which 
open onto the living and 
dining rooms and were ac- 
quired during Britt’s first 
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Lert: Britt united the master bed- 
room’s design with that of the rest 
of the house through his use of 
similar mahogany picture frames, 
French antiques, such as a Louis 
XV commode, and bold blue-and- 
white fabrics brightened with occa- 
sional splashes of red. 


design. Filling a wall from 
floor to twenty-foot ceiling 
are a series of exquisite en- 
gravings by Piranesi. 

As in the rest of the house, 
all of the living room’s up- 
holstery fabrics, draperies, 
pillows and rugs are in vary- 
ing shades of blue and white. 
“The clients simply love a 
strict blue-and-white color 
scheme,” Britt says, “but I fi- 
nally managed to persuade 
the wife to introduce a bit 
more color when I explained 
that only allowing blue and 
white was rather like a chic 
woman—and she is 
going out in the evening 
without lipstick. At last she 
saw my point, and we placed 
vases full of red flowers here 
and there for effect.” 

That Britt and his clients 
retained many of the an- 
tiques from the previous de- 
sign for the house’s makeover 





is perhaps the best proof of 


the efficacy of buying furni- 


sIC WOMAN GOING OUT IN THE EVENING WITHOUT LIPSTICK.” 





“T think the three of us have always 
worked so well together because 
we have a past and a place in com- 
mon,” Britt, a Kansas City native, 
says of his collaboration with the 
Mission Hills couple. ABovE: The 
The house’s French country archi- 
tecture is echoed by the décor inside. 


ture and objects that defy 
trends and stand the test of 
time. The dining room’s 
Louis XV walnut armoire 
and the singular eighteenth- 
century French painted J- 
bliotheque in the living room 
(once part of the Cooper- 
Hewitt collection) survive 
from Britt’s first commission 
and are examples of the kind 
of antiques that provide an 
interior with substance. “I’ve 
learned a great deal in twen- 
ty-five years,” says Britt, “but 
it’s also nice to see that my 
eye for composition, color 
and fine antiques has re- 
mained constant.” 

Which means, of course, 
that when Thomas Britt is 
called back to the house in 
Mission Hills in another 
twenty-five years, all that will 
be necessary will be a fresh 


coat of paint, a renewal of 


fabrics and the designer’s 
sure grasp of his clients’ 
changing mood. 
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Architecture by Lee H. Ledbetter, AIA 


Text by Mitchell Owens 
Photography by Steven Brooke 


ome houses are exemplars of 

curb appeal, designed to elicit a 

gasp of admiration from those 

who drive by. The most dramat- 
ic way to approach George Dunbar’s 
house, however, is by boat, setting sail 
from Lake Pontchartrain and heading 
down Bayou Bonfouca, a wide coffee- 
colored tributary of briny water that 
cuts through the marshes north of New 
Orleans. Egrets and herons burst into 
flight, and bands of nutrias—beaverlike 
rodents that were a mainstay of Loui- 
siana’s once fabled fur industry—paddle 
from shore to shore. It isn’t long before 
the house comes into sight, its square- 
columned gallery and high-hat roofline 
crowning its small contoured peninsula 
like an ancien régime pavilion. 

“Tt’s like one of the temples at Stowe, 
or maybe the Jefferson Memorial,” says 
its creator, Lee H. Ledbetter, a New Or- 
leans—based architect. Those Neoclassi- 
cal precedents aside, the Dunbar house 
is gently but resolutely modern—after 
all, Ledbetter’s heroes are the 1960s 
decorator Billy Baldwin and the mod- 
ernist architect Louis I. Kahn. Simple 
and sleek, it broadcasts just enough ver- 
nacular grace notes to indicate that al- 
though the owner’s and architect’s tastes 
are twenty-first century in tone, their 
reference points are happily down-home. 

A renowned artist whose works are in 
the collections of the New Orleans Mu- 
seum of Art and the British Museum, 
George Dunbar grew up in southern 
Louisiana and is an ardent champion of 
the mysterious allure of the place, which 
is as much water as it is earth. “It’s an ac- 
quired taste,” admits the painter, who 
has lived in the suburban town of Slidell 
since the 1950s. “It’s not like mountains, 
which bowl you over immediately. 
Here, the landscape creeps up on you 
until one morning, you wake up totally 
addicted: The textures change through- 


“Tt’s a contemporary interpretation 
of the West Indies-influenced ar- 
chitecture that’s common to Loui- 
siana,” architect Lee H. Ledbetter 
says of the residence he designed 
for artist George Dunbar north of 
New Orleans. The site “begged 
for greater proportions,” says Led- 
better, who installed 11-foot doors 
and exaggerated the roof pitch. 





Ledbetter used travertine marble : 
for the floors and brick and plaster 


| for the walls in the living/dining f Pe 
| room, which is furnished with a pair poe : a 


of glass-and-chrome low tables and 
a leather-and-chrome bench that oe 
Dunbar designed in the 1950s. The Tee .¥ ea raceres 7 
artist’s 1998 work Coin du Lestin 
is over the fireplace. 
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out the year; the colors shift; the water 
flows in and out, fast or slow. It’s subtle 
and, eventually, quite hypnotic.” Then 
there is the parade of wildlife, some of it 
vaguely menacing. “There are lots of al- 
ligators,” he says. 

Dunbar once lived across the water 
from the peninsula, in a contemporary 
villa he helped design as a young hus- 
band and father. Not long ago, however, 
he found himself single, his children 
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grown—his daughter, Nina, is an artist 
as well—and the family house inappro- 
priate for his altered lifestyle. And in 
retrospect, not very practical. “For one, 
it was large. And for another, it had a 
flat roof, which we associate with young 
architects just getting out of school,” 
says Dunbar, who has guest lectured in 
the architecture department of Tulane 
University, with a chuckle. “Unfortu- 
nately, we have so much rainfall here 


that it wasn’t necessarily successful.” 
This time around he was determined to 
build a house that possessed stylistic 
roots, specifically in the steep-roofed 
Creole houses that dominated farms 
and plantations before the Civil War. It 
would not, however, be a nostalgic riff 
on antebellum days. 

“A lot of people in this part of the 
country want houses that are reproduc- 
tions,” says Ledbetter, a student of Mi- 








chael Graves’s and a former associate of 
Robert A. M. Stern’s. His recent proj- 
ects include everything from the reno- 
vation of the old main library at Loyola 
University to revamping a historic New 
Orleans residence to serve as the group 
home for last season’s edition of MT V’s 
The Real World. The Dunbar commis- 
sion, however, was the first house the 
firm built from the ground up. “George 
wanted it to have a regional influence, 


Lert: A wall of French doors al- 
lows expansive views of the bayou. 
An antebellum pier glass “contin- 
ues the theme throughout of con- 
temporary architectural treatments 
juxtaposed with vintage furnish- 
ings,” Ledbetter notes. The dining 
table is by Le Corbusier. 


but abstracted. And he was adamant 


from the beginning that its scale had to 
respond to the site.” 

The client had owned the diamond- 
shape peninsula for years, working out 
of a small studio and transforming the 


_ scrubby, spongy property into a garden 


that, Ledbetter says, “has a Japanese 
character, even though most of its 
plants are native.” It is a tailored wilder- 
ness, with the artful panache of the flo- 





ABOVE: In the master bedroom are 
an Eames chair and ottoman. Over 
the bed is a work by Dunbar; the 
oil near it is by Franz Kline; above 
the chest is a painting by Dunbar’s 
daughter, Nina. BELow: The rear 
patio has an infinity-edge lap pool, 
curved to follow the bend in the site. 





ra on a coromandel screen, thick with 
palmettos and wild irises, spider lilies 
and live oaks (so called because the trees 
hang on to their leaves throughout the 
winter). “I approached the gardens the 
way Frank Lloyd Wright always ap- 
proached a house,” the artist explains. 
“He said you don’t want to use mate- 
rials found more than a certain distance 
from the building site, so I didn’t want 

continued on page 296 
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HO TEMS 


COTTON HOUSE 


THE DISCREET CHARMS OF MUSTIQUE’S EXCLUSIVE RESORT 


he island of Mus- 


tique floats like a 
small jade pen- 
dant on the Carib- 
bean necklace known as the 
northern Grenadines. It is 
three miles long and half 
as wide, a diminutive haven 
of wooded valleys and coral 
beaches. Europeans dropped 
anchor there in the first half 
of the eighteenth century, to 
cultivate sugarcane in the 
valleys. At one time Mus- 
tique supported seven sugar 
plantations, but their propri- 
etors abandoned the island 
when the sugar beet was in- 
troduced in Europe. The 
plantations reverted to jun- 
gle, and Mustique drowsed 
for another hundred years. 
In 1959 a Scottish noble- 
man acquired the island for 
the unprincely sum of sixty- 
six thousand dollars. For sev- 
eral years Colin Tennant, 
now Lord Glenconner, whose 
forebears had invented pow- 
dered bleach and amassed 
significant holdings in ‘Trini- 
dad, lived a relatively modest 
existence on Mustique. He 
took up residence in a small 
locally built house and grew 
coconut palms and sea island 
cotton. On the occasion of 
the marriage of his friend 
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ABove: The cottages and villas of 
Cotton House, a 13-acre resort on 
Mustique, in St. Vincent and the 
Grenadines. The structures—some 
of which were created by the late 
English set designer Oliver Mes- 
sel—are clustered around a historic 
sugar mill. RiGHT: The mini spa is 
located near the beachfront. 


Princess Margaret to Antony 
Armstrong-Jones, however, 
Tennant fashioned a wed- 
ding gift out of ten acres 
overlooking the electric-blue 
Caribbean—and several years 
later, in 1968, he formed the 
Mustique Company, with the 
aim of developing the is- 
land as a small colony of his 
peers. He began selling lots 
and conceived Cotton House, 
an eight-room hotel com- 
prising several buildings on 
the grounds of one former 
sugar plantation. 

To design the hotel, Ten- 
nant recruited Oliver Mes- 
sel, an uncle of Armstrong- 


Jones’s who is perhaps better 


remembered for the costumes 
and sets he created for the 
Royal Opera and the Royal 
Shakespeare Company. Some- 
where around this time Mus- 
tique’s public profile evolved 
from virtually nonexistent to 
that of a playground for the 
so-called jet set—an airstrip 
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Interior Design by Designers’ Choice and Chapman Design Group/Text by Peter Haldeman/Photography by Dan Forer 
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a fi TEE AUB OF THE GREAT 
f LIOUSE Is THE GREAT 
| ROOM, A COMMODIOUS AND 
COMFORTABLE SPACE WITH 
A HIGH BEAM CEILING. 
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was installed in 1969. It may 
have had something to do 
with Les Jolies Eaux, the 
four-bedroom villa that Oliv- 
er Messel built for Princess 
Margaret, who quickly ac- 
quired a reputation for her 
parties there. Or possibly it 
was the arrival of Mick Jag- 
ger, who came to the island 
in 1972 and who (with Bian- 
ca) bought a beach cottage 
the following year. 
Whatever the origins of 
Mustique’s notoriety, its pres- 
ent-day denizens insist the 
flashy image is overblown. 
“If people are together in a 
small remote place without 
any entertainment, they make 
their own entertainment,” 
maintains Brian Alexander, a 
Briton who has served as man- 
aging director of the Mus- 
tique Company since 1979. 
“T don’t think it was quite as 
wild as the media made out.” 


Lert: The Great Room—in a for- 
mer cotton barn—serves as the re- 
sort’s central meeting place. Aubrey 
Carew and Charles Brooks, of De- 
signers’ Choice, restored the origi- 
nal Messel décor and painted the 
stone walls coral. The settee and 
armchair were made on St. Vincent. 


Asove: Bronze-and-glass hurricane 
lamps illuminate the tables in the 
restaurant, where Caribbean deli- 
cacies are served. “We retained the 
plantation-house feel of the space,” 
says Carew, “and added bright fab- 
rics and romantic lighting.” The 
tableware was made on Barbados. 


Since its formation by Ten- 
nant, the Mustique Compa- 
ny has regulated the island’s 
growth, successfully fending 
off the sort of commercial- 
ism that has spoiled other 
Caribbean outposts. Elec- 
tricity and fresh water and a 
network of roads were intro- 
duced without demolishing 
Mustique’s natural resources, 
and a residential building 
limit restricts the number of 
villas on the island to one 
hundred and twenty. There 
are now eighty-nine villas, 
ranging in character from 
the Indonesian-style domain 
dreamed up by another En- 





























Asove: An 18th-century sugar 
mill, including remnants of the 
sugar pan building, is at the heart 
of the resort. Built from coral stone, 
the tower now houses a boutique. 
Baliceau House, in the back- 
ground, includes four rooms de- 
signed by Messel. 


elish rocker to an American 
fashion tycoon’s recently com- 
pleted manor, which local 
critics are calling Versailles. 
(Confidentiality is now the 
custom concerning celebri- 
ty residents.) Cotton House 
has also been judiciously 
developed by the Mustique 
Company: Its eight rooms 
have grown to twenty, but 
the plantation’s old barn and 
sugar mill survive. The soul 
of the hotel, like that of the 
island itself, endures. 

“For most people Cotton 
House is the first stop on the 
island,” says Grace Leo-An- 
drieu, of GLA International, 
the Paris-based management 





































company that has overseen 
the resort for the past three 
years. “It has to be a show- 
case. Not chichi, but a simple 
and chic quality operation.” 
The resort sprawls across 
thirteen acres of palms and 
greensward between the blue 
sweeps of Endeavor Bay in 
the Caribbean and L’Anse- 
coy Bay on the Atlantic side. 
The prevailing architectural 
mode might be called Brit- 
ish Colonial West Indian—a 
scattering of wood and stone 
pavilions, almost Georgian 
in their symmetry, with 
pitched roofs shading promi- 
nent balconies and verandas. 
The heart of the place is the 
restored barn, a rambling ve- 
randa-wrapped affair called 
the Great House. One veran- 
da overlooks the sea and 
serves as the outdoor dining 
room; another, facing a small 
lily pond, is known as the ci- 


continued on page 295 


Ricut: Coutinot House—another 
Messel original—was renovated by 
the Toronto firm Chapman Design 
Group. In the master suite, mos- 
quito netting encloses the wrought 
iron bed. The Pierce Martin night 
tables are made of wicker and bam- 
boo with bone knobs. 
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from the main house,” says Carew, 
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_ “so guests love to come up at 

sunset and enjoy the view.” The 


_on a hilltop, twelve sets of stairs 
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HISTORIC ARCHITECTURE 








rominent among the 

disciples of Richard 

Morris Hunt, the 

first American to at- 
tend the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts in Paris, was Milwaukee 
native David Adler (1882- 
1949). Like Hunt, Adler de- 
signed classically elegant 
houses for America’s first 
families during the gilded 
age of American society, 
constructing forty-five resi- 
dences, including eight town 
houses, over nearly four 
decades. Although he was 
best known in the Chicago 
area, eighteen of his houses 
were built in other places, 
such as California, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Texas 
and British Columbia. 

Born to affluence, Adler 
stood to inherit a family 
clothing business. However, 
his interest was in design. At 
Princeton University his cur- 
riculum included courses in 
architecture, and, while still 
an undergraduate, he de- 
signed the front elevation of 
the remodeled Charter Club, 
a university eating club to 
which he belonged. A clas- 
sically arranged Georgian 
building, the Charter Club 
presaged the distinguished 
oeuvre that was to follow. 

After graduating from 
Princeton in 1904, Adler first 
enrolled at the Polytech- 


CLARK HOUSE, 1930 


Renowned for designing elegantly 
symmetrical great houses, architect 
David Adler arranged the rear fa- 
cade of Celia Tobin Clark’s House- 
on-Hill (left) to display ordered 
half-timbered oak with brick nog- 
ging. The estate was on nearly 400 
acres in Hillsborough, California. 





PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


FRED LYON 





Be.Low: Adler (left, in a 1904 Prince- 
ton University photograph) fitted 
the Clark house library with an- 
tique pine paneling, a Grinling 
Gibbons overmantel carving and 
pegged parquetry, all imported 
from Europe. Samuel Johnson’s 
portrait is by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


nikum in Munich. By 1908 
he was accepted to the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, where his de- 
sign sensibilities of symme- 
try, balance and proportion 
were advanced. But he never 
completed his studies, and 
instead Adler moved to Chi- 
cago, where he apprenticed 
in the office of Howard Van 
Doren Shaw, a devotee of the 
Arts and Crafts Movement. 
Shaw (1869-1926) was ac- 
tive on the North Shore of 



































URAL PHOTOGRAPHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO ARCHITECT! 


HE WAS ACCEPTED TO THE ECOLE DES BEAUX-ARTS, WHERE Et 








LASKER HOUSE, 1925 


Asove: The front court of Albert D. 
and Flora Lasker’s Mill Road Farm 
in Everett, Illinois (now Lake For- 
est), opens to the center of the U- 
shaped structure. Adler designed the 
estate to resemble 17th-century 
French country manors. The nearly 
500-acre site hosted 26 outbuildings. 


PIKE HOUSE, 1916 


BELow: Partial to Mediterranean 
architecture (he designed ten similar 
houses), Adler, while in partnership 
with Henry C. Dangler, built an 
Italian Renaissance-style villa in 
Lake Forest for Charles B. and Fran- 
ces Pike. The house was oriented to 
face the garden and Lake Michigan. 


Chicago, especially in Lake 
Forest, where Adler would 
forge his reputation as the 
preeminent designer of coun- 
try houses. Henry C. Dan- 
gler, Adler’s best friend from 
the Ecole, also was employed 
in Shaw’s office. The two 
friends did not stay long with 
Shaw, forming. their own 
partnership after Adler fin- 
ished designing his first 
house for his uncle and bene- 
factor, Charles A. Stonehill, 
in the North Shore commu- 
nity of Glencoe in 1911. 
Adler constructed a Louis 
XIII-style building, whose 
symmetrical facade of pink 
brick and limestone trim 
provided an early hint of 
what would become a recog- 
nizable trademark. 

The Adler-Dangler part- 
nership produced sixteen 
houses in an eclectic range 
of styles, including Geor- 
gian, Louis XV and Med- 
iterranean. Most notable was 
the Lake Forest villa of 
Charles B. and Frances Pike, 
designed in 1916. Adler sited 
the villa, with its red-tile 
roof, facing Lake Michigan. 
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MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY 





The rear loggia edged a paved 
courtyard surrounded by tall 
plaster-washed brick walls. 
The courtyard was integrat- 
ed with the house’s interior, 
a symmetrical plan in which 
the library, dining room and 
east loggia, all on the first 
floor, overlooked the formal 
gardens and the lake. 

Henry Dangler’s death in 
1917, before the Pike house 
was completed, left both a 
personal and _ professional 
void in Adler’s life. Adler was 
not certified to practice ar- 
chitecture in Illinois. Al- 
though he was the designer, 
the signature on his plans 
had always been Dangler’s. 
Therefore, he was forced to 
find an architect to replace 
Dangler. Robert Work, an- 
other former associate from 
Shaw’s office, filled the bill. 

Two of Adler’s most ambi- 
tious commissions were un- 
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INSIBILITIES OF SYMMETRY AND PROPORTION WERE ADVANCED. 
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i dertaken during the middle 
© 1920s: Castle Hill, the monu- 
} mental English manor house 
} for Richard T. Crane, Jr., and 
» his wife, Florence, in Ips- 
} wich, Massachusetts, and Mill 
) Road Farm, the seventeenth- 
» century-Norman-style farm- 
) house for advertising entre- 
» preneur Albert D. Lasker and 
) his wife, Flora, in Everett, 
\ Illinois (now Lake Forest). 
) Castle Hill, with its pedi- 
} mented entrance pavilion, 
) balustraded hip roof and 
) crowning cupola, was the 
} largest residence of the ar- 
: 


-) CRANE HOUSE, 1924 


| Asove: Commissioned by a Chicago 
| family, the 17th-century-English- 

| style Castle Hill sat on 3,500 acres 
) overlooking the Atlantic Ocean in 

| Ipswich, Massachusetts. RIGHT: The 
| 63-foot-long gallery connects the 

| east wing’s living room and library 

| with the west wing’s dining room. 

| 
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REED HOUSE, 1931 


Lert: Helen Shedd Reed’s house in 
Lake Forest was Adler’s most impor- 
tant collaboration with his sister, de- 
signer Frances Elkins. The dentiled 
cornice and the mantel and door cas- 
ings in the living room complement- 
ed the English antiques, including a 
book-lined mahogany breakfront. 


chitect’s career and followed 
the architecture of seven- 
teenth-century England. Ad- 
ler’s adaptation lay not only 
in his proficient design but 
also in his choice of small 
Holland bricks, whose pink 
patina softened the scale of 
the building, rising above a 
one-hundred-and-sixty- 
foot-wide allée of grass that 
undulated toward the Atlantic 
Ocean a half mile away. 

Castle Hill’s sixty-three- 
foot-long gallery, with its 
imported oak parquet de Ver- 
sailles floor, antiqued Geor- 
gian-style paneling and gen- 
erous Ocean views, was also a 
tribute to the great houses 
of England. The adjacent li- 
brary, furnished with antique 
paneling and a Grinling Gib- 
bons overmantel carving, was 
particularly striking. 

The Adler-designed main 
house for Mill Road Farm, 
a meticulously landscaped 
estate of nearly five hun- 
dred acres, was a U-shaped 
building consisting of a cen- 
ter block balanced by twin 
mansard-roofed wings. The 
house’s whitewashed brick 
facade, tall-pitched clay-tiled 
roof and oeil-de-boeuf dor- 
mers perpetuated the Nor- 
man influence. Frances Elkins 
(1888-1953), Adler’s younger 
sister, already an established 
decorator in Monterey, Cali- 


ABOVE RIGHT: Beyond the entrance 
driveway to the Reed house is the 
central section of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch-style Georgian, flanked by 
a pair of wings that are typical of 
Adler’s work. RiGutT: Black Belgian 
marble columns set off the spiral 
stair in the front hall. 
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ARMOUR HOUSE, 1931 


RiGut: Ivy-covered arcades that lead 
to the guesthouse and the service 
quarters balance the whitewashed 
brick structure built for Lester and 
Leola Armour in Lake Bluff, Illinois. 
BrLow: Federal-style arches in the 
vestibule frame a view of the circular 
drive and the elm-tree allée beyond. 


EZRA STOLLER/©ESTO 











fornia, collaborated with him 
on the interiors. When Adler 
was living in Paris, brother 
and sister traveled together, 
absorbing the architectural 
and botanical highlights. In 
Europe Elkins met several 
avant-garde artisans, includ- 
ing Jean-Michel Frank and 
Alberto Giacometti, whom 
she promoted in the United 
States. Though Elkins fur- 
nished the Lasker place pre- 
dominately in French pro- 
vincial pieces, she integrated 
Chinese rugs, English an- 
tiques and even low tables by 
Frank into the décor. 

By 1929, because Adler had 
practiced as a principal archi- 
tect for ten years, he became 
eligible for Illinois’s oral ex- 
amination. He passed, re- 
ceived a license and dissolved 
his twelve-year association 
with Robert Work. But Ad- 
ler’s professional achievement 
was marred by personal tra- 
gedy. In May 1930 his wife, 
Katherine, was killed in an 
automobile accident while she 
and Adler were driving on a 
rain-slick road in Normandy. 
Adler himself sustained only 
minor physical injuries. 

Regardless of this setback, 
the late 1920s through the 
middle 1930s resulted in the 
culmination of Adler’s ca- 
reer, starting with the Cots- 
wold-influenced home of 
Celia Tobin Clark in Hills- 


continued on page 299 
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_ Gaggenau’s new combination steam oven is the first 
built-in appliance in the world to combine the 

| advantage of non-pressurized steaming and 

/ convection. It brings professional-style steam cooking 
| into your home. Thanks to the precise regulation of 

, moisture levels, meat and poultry remain tender and 

' succulent inside while browning crisply on the outside. 
Vitamins and natural flavors of vegetables are 

| preserved during cooking. And professional chefs 

_ agree there is no better way to prepare fish. 

_ If you would like to find out more about Gaggenau’s 
new steam and convection oven, or other unique appli- 
_ ances in the Gaggenau collection, call 1-800-828-9165. 
Or visit us online at www.gaggenau.com/us. 
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WALTERS WICKER, INC. 


979 THIRD AVENUE 
NEW YORK, NY 10022 


212.758.0472 
212.826.6775 FAX 
INFO@WALTERSWICKER.COM 
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FOR THE Bar’LARMDSCAPE 
ARTIST WE RECOMMEND 
MOTHERAAATURE 


# o experience the Canadian Rockies at their finest, there’s no destination 
more accommodating than The Fairmont Jasper Park Lodge. With sump- 
tuous cuisine, finely appointed cabins and cedar chalets, the rustic appeal of 


the Grand Canadian Lodge Experience will leave an enduring impression. 


With a championship golf course, hiking, canoeing, fishing and skiing at its 
doorstep, The Fairmont Jasper Park Lodge is an idyllic setting for adventures 
youve waited a lifetime to experience. All thanks to Mother Nature’s grand 


design and the hospitality of Fairmont Hotels & Resorts. 
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Places in the heart. 





Since the 19205, guests have 


experienced the spectacle of 


being guided to their cabins 
and having their room service 
delivered on two wheels. 
Today, porters continue to 
transport room service in this 


unique fashion. 
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Featuring (clockwise from top) Majestic, Celestial & Palatial 
The above products are made from 100% New Zealand Wool. 
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= CARPET 


Calhoun, Georgia 1-888-809-2989 
In NY (516) 822-5878 Fax: (516) 933-8890 
Visit our website at: www.stantoncarpet.com 


¥ 
NEW ZEALANO” 


CALIFORNIA: Laguna Niguel, Tuttle's Carpet One (949) 831-1332 * Solana Beach, Mitchell's Floor Coverings (858) 755-8880 FLORIDA: Dania, Carpet 
Source/Tanya & Co. (954) 925-1303 * North Palm Beach, Crystal Tree Carpet & Flooring (561) 622-6333 * Miami, Carpet Creations (305) 576-5900 
ILLINOIS: Chicago, Village Carpets (773) 935-8500 * Chicago Merchandise Mart, Carpets By Design (312) 321-0090 * Winnetka, Village Carpets (847) 446-3800 
MARYLAND: Baltimore, Floors Etc. (410) 484-4123 MASSACHUSETTS: Hanover, Colony Rug Company (781) 826-5166 * Wellesley, Faber's Rug Co., inc. 
(781) 235-5996 NORTH CAROLINA: High Point, Upton's Carpet & Rug Gallery (800) 628-4621 NEW JERSEY: Ridgewood, Kaprelian Oriental Rugs & 
Carpets, Inc. (201) 447-4352 * Short Hills/Morristown, Rug & Kilim (973) 467-1820 NEW YORK: Long Island, Country Carpet & Rug (516) 822-5855 
VIRGINIA: Alexandria, Carpet One of Alexandria (703) 370-0000 
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Showroom 
at the D&D Bldg 


979 Third Avenue 


Sco bity an 


OB Os aN aL, 


(212) 421-8 


Flagship Location” | 
808 Broadway (11th St.) 


New York, NY 10003 


(212) 533-3355 
FAX: (212) 477-4128 
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(?Award winning conservato 


Chelsea Flower Show, England 
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The prestigious Chelsea Flower Show award 1s recognition of Marston & Langinger’s obsessive attention to 
detail and desire to build the very best conservatories. 
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\ J ICTORIAN ENGLAND adopted the conservatories for customers through- _ USA. Clients include Princess 


conservatory with great out the world including Chicago, Caroline of Monaco and the Royal 
enthusiasm. It was a place to nurture = New York, Washington, San Botanical Gardens at Kew in London. 
exotic plants collected from the Francisco and the Hamptons in the Marston & Langinger have played 


colonies. The love affair continues 
but today conservatories provide 
more practical benefits with many 
more possibilities. 

A conservatory can be a beautiful 
way to link the house and garden; 
somewhere to relax whatever the 
season. It can be a rooftop studio or 
provide extra space for working, 
eating and entertaining at home. 

Whether a large poolhouse ora 
small lean-to at the rear of a city 
house, every Marston & Langinger 


an important role in the development 
of the conservatory, incorporating 
new technologies, especially in the 
field of glass, whilst respecting the 
rich architectural heritage. 
Uncompromising care in design 
and construction ensures comfort in 
the warmest and coolest 
temperatures and the flexibility to 
incorporate any special requirements 
such as insect screens and storm 
doors, as well as features like 
automatic ventilation systems and 










BROCHURE & 
Cf DESIGN SERVICEZO. 


72-page guide to design, construction and 
furnishing. Meet a designer 
at your home or in our showroom near 
Sloane Square, London. 


ENQUIRIES 212 575 0554 


United Kingdom: +44 (0)20 7881 5700 
Furnishings: +44 (0)20 7881 5717 


192 Ebury Street, London SWIW 8UP 
Website: www.marston-and-langinger.com 
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NV 


conservatory is designed to fit the i STi B electric sun shades. 
client’s needs and wishes. No two are ron’ E For more information or a 
the same. << brochure containing case histories 


Marston & Langinger have built | please refer to the information box. 
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MARSTON & LANGINGER at the 
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Antique Terracotta 


Natural 









Hand-cut Mosaics 
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Decorative 






Ancient Stone 





PLEASE CALL TOLL FREE ON 1-888-845-3487 FOR A PARIS CERAMICS BROCHURE ($10) 


SHOWROOMS: CHICAGO @ NEW YORK @ LOS ANGELES ® SAN FRANCISCO @ GREENWICH @ PALM BEACH @ BOSTON @ LONDON 


Octagonal refined limestone with cabochons and refined limestone staircase —www.parisceramics.com 
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DESIGNED BY STANLEY JAY FRIEDMAN 

















REPRESENTED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


NYC 212.838.1630, FAX 212.838.1652, 800.221.6783 
WWW.BRUETON.COM, EMAIL: BRUETON@AOL.COM 
AT) ANTA * BOSTON * CHICAGO * CLEVELAND * DALLAS ¢ DANIA * DENVER * HOUSTON 
LO IGELES * MIAMI * NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA * SAN FRANCISCO * SCOTTSDALE 
. TLE * WASHINGTON DC * TORONTO * LONDON * COLOGNE »* PARIS 
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TEAK COLLECTION 


Ee R Ee N N | A Ls 


OUTDOOR FABRICS 


For information on Sutherland” Teak Collection, call 800. 717-TEAK or visit www.sutherlandteak.com 
For information on Perennials™ Outdoor Fabrics, call 888-322-4773 or visit www.perennialsfabrics.com 
The new Olympus Chair® designed by John Hutton. Patent pending. Cushion upholstered in Perennials™ “Tropical Stripe”. 


Available through Architects and Interior Designers. 



















‘ ‘AVAILABLE AT FINER KITCHEN DESIGN STUDIOS WORLDWIDE 


FOR THE DISTRIBUTOR NEAREST YOU CALL 1-800-944-3833 


NEFF, TORONTO 905-791-7770 FAX: 905-791-7788, WWW.NEFFKITCHENS.COM 
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using Pearlworks HE 4 

new line of cabinet 

ornamentation. 

This is the only line 

of products in the 

world, specifically =: 
designed and — 
scaled for use = i. sania 
in cabinetry. 


Pearlworks is the leading innovator and man-_ All moldings and ornamentation can be 
ufacturer of flexible architectural ornamenta-_ stained or painted with equal ease. Over 
tion in the world. Our patented Hybrid Maple 1,000 products now available in our 328 
Moldings are far superior in design and detail page designer catalog package that includes 


to any other product on the market today! numerous actual Sola ($55 + $20 S&H). 
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TO THE TRADE 


CREAT SO 
INNOVATIVE DESIGNS 
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R9900 LOUNGE CHAIR: 32”W x 34°D x 33°H 
(Natural Manau Rattan) 


baltica 





SHOWROOMS 
NATIONWIDE 


for details call 
(508) 763-9224 
www.baltica.com 





}Py: 41419) Sieh US Patents D408,708/418,386 © 2001 Club Baltica UAB 








C9719 CANE DESK C9553 SIDE CHAIR 
30”D x 60”W x 30H = 23”D x 18”W x 36”H 





BRITISH KHAKI FURNITURI MIAMI DESIGN DISTRICT 
62 GREENE STRI 180 Nortu East 39TH STREET 
Vv YORK bt Ont MIAMI, FL 33137 
C7650 DINING SIDE CHAIR: 19"W x 22"D x 34"H T 212 343 2299 F 2123430485 | r 305 576 7300 F 305 576 0556 
C7651 DINING ARM CHAIR: 23°W x 25"D x 34°H 
(Woven Binding Cane (Rattan Peel) on Hard Wood Frame) Ze 





@®BIELE.”<Y BROTHERS, INC. 


D&D i JILDING THIRD AVENUE 
212-753-2355*FAX: 212-751-9369 
Bbrothers@aol.com*www.bielecky.com CATALOGUETAVATLABLE-TO TR ERR 





BRITISH KHAKI 
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“Lighting the 
Darkness.” 


JOHN EHRLICH 


| . ‘ a . 
‘ ‘ - 
e : . 5 . 
\ light at the door has always meant a warm welcome . : . < AE 
: rw crafted furniture Ss 


THe FeperRALIsT adds modern efficiency to our collection of sconces, i 


lanterns and chandeliers. Forged in heavy gauge copper and finished 
in the Longterne technique, each piece is made by hand 
Our extensive assortment includes multi-paned glass or mirror details 
with single or multiple candlelights or intricate piercing designs 


Please call for our color brochures. 


fe CAE FEDERALIST” 


We offer the finest hand made 18th century reproductions 
including a wide range of furniture and decorative acc 


369 Greenwich Ave. Gree 203 lax (203)629-% 


> Mon-Sat 10-6 Sun 12-5 


Mail and telephone orders are ( and we can ship anywhere in the world 


Creating distinctive 
landscapes for 
residential and 
commercial properties 


in the U.S. and abroad. 


EAE 
cose 
ZEN Associates, Inc. 


Boston, MA 

ETA Ce)ne Be On 
1.800.834.6654 
www.zenassociates.com 
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- Beautiful Loewen Windows. 


Loewen offers a huge range of window types, styles 


Finally. Your dream home. Your dream bedroom. 
And your dream windows, carefully crafted by 


Loewen Windows to be spectacular. 


Loewen Specialty Windows let your imagination 
take flight. Your desires take form. And your builder 
take heart. Because Loewen Windows are superbly 
built with tight grained, finely milled West Coast 
Douglas Fir; high thermal performance, double or 
triple slazing systems; and Loewen’s tough, 


extruded, exterior aluminum cladding. 


and options to fire your imagination. But before you 
decide on the windows for your dream home, do the 
cross-section test: simply compare the structure and 


size of a Loewen window with any other 







major manufacturer, We think you'll be 
astounded. No other window is designed 
and built like a Loewen. Solid. Strong. 
Beautiful. 


Loewen Specialty Windows. Dream on. 


1-800-245-2295 
www.loewen.com 


COWEN. 


© Loewen Windows 2000 


Committed to Quality since 1905 


Call for the location of the Loewen Dealer nearest you. 


























www.SieMatic.com 
1-888-695-1375 \ 








“INTERIOR SHUTTERS” 





Products and Services 
not readily available to the General Public 





Servicing New England and the World since 1989 








http//www.backbayshutter.com 









Exceptional accessories, art, furniture, lamps, 





< i BACK BAY SHUTTER CO. CUSTOM SHUTTERS & SHADES 
TI GS 1 2 ah eae 
garden décor and pillows. To the trade ( | | |. SE A iE ( yl IE INCORPORATED 100% SERVICE / 0% ATTITUDE 
a See TEL: (781) 221-0100 * FAX: (781) 229-8793 Through Your Design Professional 


For a dealer near you, call 704 867-5926. 








as a Cain Company 
Gastonia, North Carolina 


wovw.chelseahouseine.com Reflecting a Graceful Way of Living 
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SIMON HORN 
NURSERY. 
COLLECTION 


ad -- += ©@1997 


Old Growth Pine Country White Oak 


“NEW ENGLAND CLASSICS” 


The “Carlisle Floor” is a unique combination of 
JSamily heritage and New England creftsmanship. 





From a crib... 


£\Carlisle 


RESTORATION LUM3 
The Leading Name in Wide Plank Flooring Since 1966 
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The Benefits are Priceless. 


Enhance your home and health with an exquisite SwimEx 








To a sofa. 


aquatic system. With patented laminar flow technology, 
The Simon Horn Nursery Collection is an SwimEx generates a deep, even current up to 6.5 mph. Its 
inspirational collection of ‘metamorphic’ compact modular design fits within existing structures. 
Match your decor with a palette of tiles, fixtures, and other 
decorative selections. Get the benefits of superiority. 


Get the benefits of SwimEx. Priceless at $25,000 and up. 


VW SwimEx 


Defining Aquatic Therapy” 
For more information call 800-877-7946 


or visit our website at www.swimex.com 
P.O. Box 328 + Warren, RI 02885 


furniture from England, designed to change as 
your child grows up. For a brochure detailing 
the complete Nursery Collection including 
furniture, bed linens and accessories, please 
telephone 205-871-6222 or fax 205-871-9444. 
Available to the trade. www.simonhorn.com 


Arthur Brett Showroom: 330 North Hamilton, 
High Point, NC 27260 
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- Lloyd’/ Flanders 


All-Weather Wicker for Indoors or Outdoors 


For dealer nearest you, please call 1-800-227-8252 or visit our web at www.lloydflanders.com 





























?’ Comfortable elegance is 
achieved in this beautiful 
setting by fusing English and 
French themes with the 
relaxed Guy Chaddock hand 
distressed finish. Guests can 
savor the timeless appeal of 
& 18th century design while 
enjoying classic furnishing 
designed for contemporary 
lifestyles. The English 





Regency oval table expands 





to banquet size with minimal seating intrusion 
from the graceful pedestal bases. The Louis XV] upholstered dining 
chairs provide superior comfort and are artistically covered in your 
choice of fabric and trim. The 


massive yet lightly scaled breakfront 





biblioteque is fitted with antique < 
glass to enhance the gently aged 

appearance. And, the practical 

console table and tea cart provide 


extra space for serving. 





Guy Chaddock and Company is dedicated to 

} maintaining a tradition of excellence represented 
by distinctive styling, old-world craftsmanship, 
and the unique hand distressed finish that is 
available in 37 standard and premium colors. Each 
item is constructed to order, creating timeless heirloom quality home 


furnishings to be treasured through the generations. 


Guy Chaddock & Co. 


Country French and English Antique Reproductions 


Brochure to the Public ¢ Catalog to the Trade 
g 
(661) 395-5960 © Fax: (661) 395-5970 
2201 East Brundage Lane, Bakersfield, California 93307 


Visit our website at www.guychaddock.com 
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Vintage Preach fitmisiinnes jad @eceosures, = 


ee Painted Furniture se Lighting 


ee Home Accessories ef Whimsical Embellishments 2 


Specialists in 19th Century French furniture. 


650.344.5600 y 


MEMORY HOUSE 
AON TY Who Uo ES 
60 E. Third Ave. San Mateo 
* Open daily *« Member A.S.I.D. * Courtesy to The Trade 
www.mbhantiques.com 





XCLUSIVELY FOR ART AND 
YEA CCNNUMPVIB ETS 


A PROFIT-BUILDING SALES 
OPPORTUNITY 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


EN eat set NM) e 9 MMe 
magazine of fine interior design, can 
generate profits for you right at point-of 
purchase. Take advantage of AD's sales 
potential by carrying itin your store, 
MMMM ca 


convenience - you'll enjoy the profits! 


‘No inventory investment - you pay nothing with your order 
* Earn 30% profit on every copy sold 
* Return unsold covers for full credit 


* No shipping charge - orders shipped prepaid via UPS 


MI UCL aI Aue 
AR URC es) 


ICL IR AMIRI DCL OAR oN ara 
FSU Ne 


Call 1-800-435-5003 x6078 and get started today! 
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Dake A M.S’. 
You can make a real difference in a child’s life by supporting The Fresh Air Fund. 
The Fund sends thousands of inner-city children to the country to visit volunteer host 


families or experience life at camp. You can help. For only $490 you can send a child 


to the country for two weeks. Give a child the priceless gift of summertime fun and hope. 


The Fresh Air Fund 


ee GLOOM "S"6y7O2090"3 


The Fresh Air Fund, 1040 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 10018 5 
Visit us at www.freshair.org to find out more. g 


| 
A COPY OF OUR ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE FRESH AIR FUNC 40 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW KK 89/-t = 
OR THE OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, DEPARTMENT OF LAW, CHARITIES BUREAU, 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N a 
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’ choose Corsi Cabinetry? 








RSI 


LUXURIOUS CUSTOM CABINETRY 
THE WAY YOU WANT IT 





VISIT US AT 
WWW.CORSICABINETS.COM 


AVAILABLE FROM 
CORSI DEALERS NATIONWIDE 





SERENITY IN THE CITY 





continued from page 210 
from the water of the Le Gray out the 
window at water.” 

Currents of color drift across the 
room. The cream handwoven rug is 
studded with small diamond shapes in a 
cool sage green; the eight-foot-long 
sofa is upholstered in buff cotton 
chenille, the two club chairs in a 
buff silk-and-linen weave and the low- 
back rolled-arm sofa in deep khaki cot- 


ton. “These are not obvious colors and — 


textures,” Hagan points out. Indeed, 
there’s a degree of richness to each 
that is even further brought out by the 
play of light. 

The room is a veritable meeting 
ground of reciprocities. The furnish- 
ings were chosen for their strong, 
graphic quality and sit well with the col- 
lection of photographs. The square 
limestone-and-iron low table, the big 
ebony mirror over the mantel, the 
shapely Chinese leather trunk in front 
of the rolled-arm sofa, and the sculptur- 
al seventeenth-century Italian chair all 
somehow hold to one another. 

The husband’s study, on the other 
hand, started out as something of a 
trouble spot. “The only challenging as- 
pect of my relationship with Victoria, 
which otherwise was wonderfully syn- 
chronous, was technology,” he says. 
“Look, I’m in the business—it’s very 


well as coloration (it meanders through 
ranges of blue and stone), it’s not unlike 

a beautiful painting. 

Another distinction of the study lies 
in the deeper palette of the earth tones 
—the English oak chair is upholstered 
in.a suede the color of graphite, and the 
bronze low table has an anaconda-hued 
leather top. On the shelves rest first- 
edition books on photography, and on 
the walls, Alfred Stieglitz’s transporting 
photogravures of turn-of-the-century 
New York, such as Terminal, In the New 
York Central Yards and Ferry Boat. “Vic- 
toria’s triumph here is that you can put 
the technology aside and feel as though 
you were back in another era,” the hus- 
band observes. 

The master suite, situated at the 
end of a long hall hung with pho- 
tographs, is a study in stillness. Back- 
grounds and fabrics have all been kept 
light. The walls are alabaster, with a 
tinge of stone patterned after the 
balustrades of the mansion across the 
street. The camelback headboard is 
ivory cotton and linen, an upholstered 
chair ivory cotton and the drapéries 
buff cotton. The room’s dark woods 
stand out in sumptuous contrast: the 
oak of the 1940s French cabinets that 
the couple already owned, the rose- 
wood of the Regency table and the 


‘The master suite, situated at the end of 
a long hall, is a study in stillness. 


important to me. She knew this, of 
course, but she had no idea to what 
lengths I would go,” he laughs, “and ini- 
tially she was taken aback by it. Speaker 
placement—+that was a big battle. And 
there was another battle over the size of 
the TV and that I wanted it to be visible 
and not hidden inside some cabinet.” 
The task for Hagan, then, was to make 
the setting all the more richly tradition- 
al. The room’s original oak paneling 
was intact, so she designed a long, hand- 
some rectangular oak desk in the Arts 
and Crafts style to complement it. And 
then, providentially, she found the one, 
right, reconciling rug—a nineteenth- 
century ‘Tabriz. With its lights and 
darks and with an intricacy of pattern as 





Cuban mahogany of the English ward- 
robe (fitted, it goes without saying, for 
a television). 

“My clients had their own sense of 
style and made decisions easily—there’s 
a real confidence about the way they 
live here,” Victoria Hagan says. The 
wife is only too happy to return the 
compliment: “My husband and I have 
these crazy lives, and we needed our 
apartment to be not just comfortable 
and elegant but calm—not too fussy, not 
too complicated. And it does have what 
I can only describe as a powerful sim- 
plicity. It’s a place we long to return to 
at the end of the day—it’s certainly as 
much of a home, in all its dimensions, as 
I ever dreamed.” O 








Crafted in our East Anglia workshop, a Sheraton hoop base dining table with guest crescents 
Each piece signed and dated 


ELIJAH SLQZQUM 


FINE HANDMADE ENGLISH FURNITURE 


LOS ANGELES DALLAS HOUSTON NEW YORK 
Tel: 800.310.8011 www.elijahslocum.com 


} ©2001 Elijah Slocum 
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DALEDUUK 


Places to go, designs to see, from 
Architectural Digest advertisers... 


It’s All in the Details 


GMC and EXPO Design Center invite you to a day your home will 
never forget. Hear author and award-winning designer Gary Jay Paul 
share the philosophy that makes him one of America’s most sought- 
after designers of residential and commercial interiors. Plus, the 
experts from EXPO Design Center will reveal the best new products 
for the home. All attendees can enter to win a free in-home design 
consultation with one of EXPO’s certified decorating professionals. 


LI 

















Be among the first 200 people at the event to test drive a 2001 GMC 
Yukon Denali, GMC Yukon XL Denali or 2002 GMC Envoy, 
available on site throughout the day, and receive a $25 gift certificate 
to EXPO Design Center. 


ARCHITECTURA 











EXPO Design Center 
5737 NW 7th Street 
Miami, FL 

(305) 267-7922 


Dives Tay 


n Center WE ARE PROFESSIONAL GRADE” 


Saturday, April 21, 2001 
Presentations at 12pm and 3pm 
Test drives 10am through 6pm 














Win a $5,000 Shopping Spree at EXPO Design Center 

Sprucing up your home is easier than ever in the hands of professionals. 
For your chance to win $5,000 worth of home decorating products and 
services from EXPO Design Center, simply send a postcard with your 
name, address and phone number to: It’s All in the Details, c/o CNP, 
P.O. Box 10242, Fairfield, NJ 07004. 


No purchase necessary. You must be 18 years or older to enter. See page 294 for complete rules and details. 



















Spring Affair 


The Laguna Design Center’s annual Spring Market trade event, sponsored by 
Architectural Digest, will feature a keynote address by Alexa Hampton, 
President of Mark Hampton, Inc., as well as educational seminars, inspiring 
presentations and new line introductions in more than 40 showrooms. 

















Designers may also attend a presentation offering 
Architectural Digest’s results from a national 
survey of young affluent homeowners. 


Tuesday, March 27, 2001 


| | 9am-5pm 
ot Dye Ome Laguna Design Center 
BAA eee 23807 Aliso Creek Road, Suite 220 


Laguna Niguel, CA 


Trade and design professionals may 
call (949) 643-7147 for reservations 


and a complete schedule, or visit 





www.lagunadesigncenter.com 





















































JAPANESE LANTERN 


| continued from page 202 


hooks—and by the wrestler Fritz Von 
Erich, who was nicknamed Ironclaw for 
his skill in gripping an opponent and 
rendering him immobile. The structure 
was intended to be provocative and 
playful, while displaying the same mas- 
tery of wood vaulting that won Ishii ac- 
claim for the rural Bunraku Puppet 
‘Theatre at Seiwa, on the southern is- 
land of Kyushu. 

Like several other leading Japanese 
architects, Ishii comfortably straddles 
the divide between tradition and inno- 
vation, abstracting the past to meet con- 
temporary needs. The cypress logs used 
for the tea house are similar to those 
in the national shrine of Ise Jingu, 


The roof membrane 
is tough enough to walk 
on, but it filters light 
in the same fashion as 
shoji screens. 


which has been rebuilt every twenty 
years for the past thirteen centuries 
in the same archaic architectural forms. 
All twenty-five came from a planta- 
tion near Gifu, at the geographic heart 
of Japan. The roof membrane, however, 
which surrounds the central garden 
and stretches beyond the perimeter on 
steel ribs like an umbrella, is a synthetic 
material that was developed by DuPont 
for NASA. It is tough enough to walk 
on, but it filters light in the same fash- 
ion as shoji screens. Fallen pine needles 
evoke the flecks of wood in handmade 
Japanese paper. 

In a culture that cherishes the short- 
lived beauty of cherry blossoms and the 
scarlet maples of fall, it is appropriate 
that advanced technology should hold a 
mirror up to nature. The roof membrane 
registers every shift in this volatile cli- 
mate, from the sun passing behind a 
cloud to the drum tap of a rain shower, 
the soft white shroud of snow or the 
ghostly light of a full moon. At night, 
lanterns set out along the side ramp to 
guide visitors echo the house as its sup- 
porting columns recede into darkness, 
creating the illusion that the glowing 
interior is hovering above the ground. 0 

























AMBASSADOR’S RESIDENCE 


continued from page 219 
becoming in candlelight. The drapery 


_ fabric is British, as are nearly all the 


a 


materials used by Brown and Davis in 
this most English of American houses. 
Even the hand-pleated lampshades 
were made in England specifically for 
the redecoration. 

Exhibited in the main corridor just 
outside the dining room are two con- 
temporary British paintings by Gillian 
Ayres and Fiona Rae that were chosen 
from the British Government Art Col- 
lection by Lady Meyer and its director, 
Penny Johnson. A door opens to a small 
hall, from which a wrought iron stair- 
case leads up to the bedroom floor. 

The ambassador’s library, an impres- 
sive room paneled in liquidambar, is 
at the top of the main stairs. Fluted 
Corinthian pilasters play up its height, 
as does the beam ceiling. It is a very 
hospitable room, some of its uphol- 
stered furniture custom-designed by 
Brown: Davis for conversational ease. 

Just recently Lady Meyer was show- 
ing the house to an American friend 
who had not been in Washington for 
years. The friend said, “How can it feel 
so cozy when it’s so grand?” Cather- 
ine Meyer replied simply: “We wanted 
it to be a home.” 

It took an incredibly short span of 
time for Sir Christopher and Lady Mey- 
er to achieve their aim of making the 


The site suited Lutyens 
admirably. He was 
assigned four acres 

just below the summit 


of a long hill. 


Ambassador’s Residence just such a 
comfortable home. She was so im- 
pressed with the refurbishment, in fact, 
that she encouraged Hillary Rodham 
Clinton to meet with Robert Brown and 
Todd Davis. The designers turned out 
to be exactly what the Clintons need- 
ed when they began searching for a 


Washington house. Soon the Clintons, | 


too, would be established in an unpre- 
tentious, relaxed house with a lovely 
garden on a quiet street in one of Wash- 
ington’s most pleasant neighborhoods. 0 


PHILLIP.JEFFRIES LTD. 


EXCLUSIVE FABRICS & WALLCOVERINGS 
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“Back To Nature,Vol.II” All Natural Woven Wallcoverings. 
Enviromentally Friendly, Class A and In Stock. 


T: | 800 576 5455 / F: | 888 759 8878 
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OAK LEAF CONSERVATORIES Lrp., YORK, ENGLAND 
AMERICAN OFFICE 
Tel: 1-800-360-6283 Fax: 404-250-6283 © 876 Davis Drive, Atlanta, Georgia 30327 
ALSO AVAILABLE THROUGH ARCHITECTS AND DESIGNERS 
Please send $10 for a copy of our full colour brochure ~ 
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CINCINNATI SYNTHESIS 


continued from page 224 
windows. The intimacy of the space is 
exploded in the next room in the se- 
quence, the monumental living room; 
like Frank Lloyd Wright, Graves thinks 
the best way to enhance the drama of a 
large room is to enter it through a small 
one. The living room is anything but 
bombastic, however: It is painted a soft 
French blue, with tall windows and doors 
that open to the landscape on one side 
and to the garden terrace on the other, 
making it distinct from the dining room 
in color and light as well as in scale. 
There is an entirely different set of 
spaces on the other side of the entrance 
hall. To the left are a stair leading up to 
the master suite, a first-floor guest bed- 
room, a three-car garage and the round 
stair tower, which provides access to a 
media room and a pair of guest bed- 
rooms over the garage. The master suite 
is over the entrance hall, kitchen and 
dining room, with a large terrace above 
the solarium. It also contains a small 
study for the wife off the master bed- 
room—a companion to her husband’s 
study, since it, too, is an alcovelike space 
at the end of a long sequence of rooms. 
Her study, however, is tucked next to 


for all the world like Graves’s homage to 
Pierre Chareau, or perhaps Richard 
Neutra—a piece of International Style 
modernism in this eclectic assemblage. 
There may be more architecture per 
square inch here than anywhere else on 
the property. 

Graves designed the interiors, in- 
cluding a series of rugs for the main 
rooms, and almost all of the furniture is 
by the architect. Despite the intensity, 
even fussiness, of some of Graves’s 
work, these interiors are mostly spare, 
and they seem to breathe more than 
many of his rooms. The architect’s 
modernist roots, which have often been 
hard to discern in his work, seem more 
evident in this house than in almost 
anything he has done in years. He has 
been more willing to incorporate mod- 
ernist elements into his collage sensibil- 
ity than ever before, and they coexist 
gracefully with the rustic, vernacular 
parts of the house. 

As in all of Graves’s work, basic ge- 
ometries—circles, squares, cylinders, 
pyramids—are an important ingredient 
of the design. But unlike many of-his 
larger houses, in which the different 





Graves’s modernist roots seem more evident in this 
house than in anything he has done in years. 


the upper level of the two-story living 
room, and it has a tiny window that looks 
down into the space. 

The wife, who gardens as a hobby, 
asked for one more thing: a hideaway, 
apart from the house, where she could 
putter with her plants. “It’s her retreat, 
very different from the study inside the 
house where she has her computer and 
her work,” Graves says. He gave her 
what must be the most architecturally 
ambitious potting shed in history. Big 
enough to double as a guesthouse, it has 
one section made up of glass and hand- 
hewn timbers, set in a grid much like 
that of the solarium in the house. The 
timbers, however, meet the ground at 
an angle, giving the structure a sculp- 
tural drama in the landscape. The other 
side of the garden house has an elegant 
section of glass and steel cantilevered 
out from a stucco structure, which looks 


parts can feel like pieces of a little vil- 
lage, this one seems more like a single 
structure that has grown over time. This 
is due to the inventiveness of the floor 
plan, which subtly balances a formal, 
classical axis with a casual, helter-skelter 
one, as if the house had begun as a sim- 
ple classical building and then been ex- 
panded in all directions. But even with 
the unusual aspects of the layout, the 
sense of order and clarity is never lost. 

The elements of the house, both in- 
side and out, are at once traditional 
and modern, both familiar and new, and 
one of the greatest pleasures of the de- 
sign as a whole is the way in which it so 
clearly represents an effort to resolve 
the contradiction between what are so 
often distinct aesthetic realms. This 
house may be Michael Graves’s most 
spirited blend of the representational 
and the abstract. 0 





REIMAGINING THE BEACH HOUSE 


continued from page 235 

hattan’s MAC II, worked to create a re- 
laxed atmosphere aboard that land- 
locked ship. They concentrated first on 
the living room, a large space with a 
vaulted ceiling twenty-six feet high. 
“Mr. Steiner is European, and he’s not 
used to those little Victorian houses,” 
says Ertegun. “Neither am I, to tell you 
the truth.” To anchor the outsize living 
room and to give it focus, she and Bar- 
ritt designed a similarly outsize low 
table, around which they placed big and 
fluffy sofas. “People really like to sit in 
circles,” she explains. 

For upholstery, they chose fabrics 
that appeared a little faded. “I don’t 
want fabrics to look new,” says Ertegun. 
“But I don’t like the shabby-chic look 
either.” Faded, too, is the living room 
carpet, a needlepoint. “It doesn’t jump 
in your face,” she says. “Anything that’s 
too bright takes away from the art 
and objects.” 

Much of the furniture, as well as the 
paintings and objects, Steiner already 
owned. Greeting visitors as they step 
through the front door, for example, is a 
giant picture, nearly six feet wide and 
more than nine feet high, of a Japanese 
wedding. It was painted by a Polish 
count, Andrzej Mniszek, who practiced 
in Paris during the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury and who was fascinated by Japa- 
nese subjects, and it reflects, in its 
own way, Steiner’s multinational back- 


family dinners in War and Peace. Near it 
are two Swedish gilt-bronze-and-cut- 
glass mirrors, also circa 1800. But in his 
own bedroom, he placed a prized piece 
of Americana: a large, standing electric 
music box. “The Original Champagne 
Music of Lawrence Welk,” proclaims 
the lettering on the front, and when a 
nickel is inserted, a midget band, decked 
out in bright green jackets, plays rag- 
time. The Welk box is only one item in 
yet another Steiner collection; he has 
twenty or so similar contrivances at his 
farm in Virginia. 

When he planned his house, Steiner 
asked that every room have a view. 
“Without going overboard,” he elabo- 
rates, “I also wanted an elegant house.” 
An elegant house demands elegant land- 
scaping, but since well-mannered trees 
and shrubs—arborvitae, for instance 
—would not survive a harsh winter on 
Shinnecock Bay, landscape architect 
George C. Lynch had his own chal- 
lenge. His solution was to plant hardy 
alternatives that could be taught man- 
ners, such as single-stem corkscrew wil- 
lows and cedars with the tight growth 
patterns of arborvitae. “This was one of 
the most difficult sites I’ve worked on,” 
says Lynch. “It’s more exposed than a 
property on the ocean.” 

Steiner spends summers in St. Tro- 
pez, and he visits Southampton most 
often in the spring, when egrets and os- 


When he planned his house, Steiner 
asked that every room have a view. 
“Without going overboard,” he says, 
“I also wanted an elegant house.” 


ground. “It’s so big that we could find 
no other place for it,” says Ertegun, “but 
there it’s perfect.” 

The Japanese wedding is only one ex- 
ample, however, of the miniature Unit- 
ed Nations Steiner has made for himself 
on Shinnecock Bay. Twenty-two por- 
traits of sultans, set side by side, peer 


down from the living room cornice— | 


“Tm fond of Ottoman art,” says Stein- 
er—while above the dining table hangs 
a circa 1800 Russian chandelier, like 
one that might have illuminated Rostov 





preys nest in the reeds and high grass, 
and schools of trigger fish parade past 
his dock. But even on bleak winter days, 
the days that worry architects and 
builders, the grand sweep of shore and 
bay always amazes. The reflection of 
the water dances on his soaring living 
room ceiling, and though their expres- 
sions never change, those twenty-two 
sultans could not have a more entranc- 
ing view if they were still in Topkapi 
Palace, looking out at the Bosporus and 
the Golden Horn. 0 
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AROUND-THE-WORLD TRAVEL a ANTIQUES 


1+Crystal Cruises. Experience attentive service and 
the ultimate in worldwide luxury cruising aboard 
Six-Star Crystal Harmony. For a free brochure, call 
(800) 820-6663 or visit www.crystalcruises.com 


2+Rosewood Hotels & Resorts. Headquartered 
in Dallas, Texas, managing 12 properties on five 
continents. For further information, call (888) 
ROSEWOOD or visit www.rosewoodhotels.com 


3°Virtuoso. To find the leisure travel specialist best suit- 
ed to help you with your next vacation, contact Virtuoso, 
a network of more than 5,000 leading travel consultants 
in the Americas, (877) 808-4004. www.virtuoso.com 


United States Travel 


4-Please send me all of the items in this category. 


5+Arizona Biltmore. Known as the “Jewel of the 
Desert” for its timeless beauty, distinctive Frank Lloyd 
Wright architecture, lushly landscaped grounds and 
world-class service. 


6-Arizona Office of Tourism. To help plan your 
Arizona adventure, call for a free 128-page Arizona 
Journeys and map, (800) 933-8745, or visit our website 
at www.arizonaguide.com 


7:The Club at CopperWynd. European-inspired 
guestrooms offer luxurious amenities including custom 
furnishings, fine linens, fireplaces and balconies to 
enjoy the serene mountain views. 


8-Discover Resorts International. Offering fully 
furnished private homes, townhouses and charming 
condominium rentals. Brochure describes our locations 
in Arizona, Colorado, Florida and London, England. 


9-Fairmont Scottsdale Princess. Five-Diamond 
southwestern resort featuring championship golf, 
tennis, spa & fitness center and award-winning cuisine. 
For reservations, call (800) 344-4758. 


10°Fisher Island, Florida. For further information on 
our luxury residences, please contact us to schedule an 
appointment or to receive our complimentary literature. 


11+Hyatt Regency Scottsdale at Gainey Ranch. 
Offering a 21/2-acre water playground, 27 holes of champi- 
onship golf, tennis, the Sonwai Spa, the Native American 
Learning Center and Camp Hyatt Kachina for kids. 
12*La Mansion del Rio. Following a multi-million 
dollar restoration, La Mansion del Rio is the heart 

of Texas hospitality, overlooking the San Antonio 

River Walk. Call (800) 292-7300. 


13 Marriott’s Camelback Inn Resort, Golf Club & Spa. 
Features 453 casitas, a world-class spa, 36 holes of 
championship golf, three pools and more. Visit us at 
www.camelbackinn.com 


14+Royal Palms Hotel & Casitas. A Spanish 
Mediterranean-style estate with 116 rooms, casitas 

and suites nestled at the base of Camelback Mountain, 
between downtown Scottsdale and the Biltmore area. 
15+Scottsdale Convention and Visitors Bureau. 
Discover Scottsdale, Arizona, and experience the heart 
and soul of the American Southwest. Call (800) 236-7026. 
16*Texas Tourism. For your tree 7exas Travel Guide, 
call (800) 8888-TEX, ext. 2078, or visit www.traveltex.com 
17+Utah Travel Council. Free travel guide to Utah's 
scenic wonders, including photos, maps, destinations 
and accommodations, Call (800) UTAH-FUN or visit 
www.utah.com 

18*WCI Communities. Tour ideally located properties, 
luxury residences and world-class amenities with WCI, 
Florida’s premier developer of waterfront, tower and 
country club communities. 


19+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


20*Claremont Rug Company. Serving the inter- 
national niche market of clients who desire unique 
carpets with lasting artistic appeal and solid invest- 
ment potential. Visit www.claremontrug.com or call 
(800) 444-1332. Color brochure, $12. 


21+°Collectors Editions. Sell sheets, brochures and 
postcards available for fine art galleries interested in 
the artwork of Hessam, Oleg, Sabzi and Wren—among 
many other artists. 


22+Great Gatsby’s. A spectacular selection of fine art 
and antiques, architectural elements, garden statuary, 
chandeliers and even classic cars. Call (800) 428-7297 or 
visit greatgatsbys.com 

23+Heritage House Galleries. Hand-painted oil 

on canvas masterpiece re-creations. Renowned for 
superior custom quality and unsurpassed service. Free 
brochure or consultation, call (800) 890-9028. 
24-Larson-Juhl. For the best custom frames, ask your 
custom framer for the Craig Ponzio Custom Frame 
Collection by Larson-Juhl. For a brochure, call (800) 
886-6126 or visit www.larsonjuhl.com 


25-Masterlight Fine Art Publishing. Find yourself 
experiencing the “Art of Inspiration” with our 36-page 
booklet detailing the magic of Terbush with over 40 
images available as giclee on canvas. $13.20. 
26°Medallion Rug Gallery. With over 46,000 satis- 
fied customers worldwide, we are proud to offer the 
most exquisite collection of handmade rugs and the 
highest standard of services. www.medallionrug.com 


27-Red Baron Antiques. Featuring architectural 
antiques, decorative arts and collectibles. Specialties 
include chandeliers, mantels, oil paintings, palatial furni- 
ture and interior/exterior statuary. Call (404) 252-3770. 
28+Sculpture Foundation. For a free catalog of the 
bronze, life-sized sculpture of Seward Johnson, visit 
www.sewardjohnson.com or call (310) 264-2400. 
29°Thomas Kinkade Galleries. Renowned as The 
Painter of Light™, Kinkade is America’s most sought- 
after artist. His light-infused art captures the imagina- 
tion while inviting you to experience simpler times. 


30+Please send me all of the items in this category. 
31°Acura. For a closer look at the full line of Acura 
automobiles, visit www.acura.com or call (800) 
TO-ACURA. Complimentary brochure available. 
32*Lexus. Free brochure on the highly acclaimed 
Lexus automobiles—the result of our passionate pursuit 
of perfection. 

33+Lincoln LS. The power of luxury with the luxury 
of power. Come see what American luxury is all about. 
Stop by your Lincoln dealer, call (800) 688-8898 or visit 
www. lincolnvehicles.com 

34+Lincoln Navigator. For more information on 

the 300 horsepower Lincoln Navigator or to schedule 

a test-drive, visit your local Lincoln dealer 

35+Toyota. Leader in developing environmentally 
friendly automotive technology, i.e. the Hybrid System. 
Visit www.toyota.com/ecologic 


36+Please send me all of the free items in this category. 
37*American Slate Company. Top-quality direct 
slate even thickness tiles, roofing and paving, Wide 
range of colors available. Call (800) 553-5611 


38-39+*Classic Mouldings, Inc. Catalog features 
1,200 plaster components, including centerpieces, 
domes, columns, panel mouldings, mantels, custom 
and restoration work. For a $25 catalog, circle (#38). 
Free brochure, circle (#39). Call (866) 745-5560. 


40-Conklin’s Authentic Barnwood. Antique lumber 
aged over decades. Helping architects, designers and 
builders breathe new life into cultural treasures. Visit 
www.conklinsbarnwood.com or call (570) 465-3832. $5. 


41-Enkeboll Designs. An elegant selection of architec- 
tural woodcarvings, including capitols, moldings, onlays, 
panels, etc. Stock in maple, red oak or cherry. $20. 


42+Haddonstone (USA) Ltd. Ornamental and archi- 
tectural cast stonework in the widest choice of styles for 
interior and exterior environments. The Collection is a 
134-page color and richly illustrated brochure. $10. 


43+Houston Grand Entrances. Offering a beautiful 
24-page color catalog featuring a selection of our most 
popular metal doors, gates and beds. 


44-Loewen Windows. Maker of fine wood windows 
and doors. Call (800) 245-2295 for a free product 
brochure plus sizing handbook. 


45+ Oak Leaf Conservatories. Traditionally skilled ~ 
British designers and craftsmen create, construct and | 
install uniquely designed, high-quality conservatories. 
Mahogany timber and true divided-lite double glazing. 
Call (800) 360-6283. $10. 


46-Old World Stoneworks. Best designed cast stone 
fireplace mantels in the business. Excellent technical 
support for all types of installation and applications. 
Call (800) 600-8336. 


47+Pearlworks. Manufacturers of architectural 
ornamentation to be used in the most casual or 
unique setting. Special cabinetry parts now available. 
320-page catalog, $55. 


48-Phantom Screens. Retractable screens for doors, 
windows and more. Visit www.phantomscreens.com or 
call (888) PHANTOM. 


49+Renaissance Conservatories. Renaissance 
Conservatory Planning Kit: 48-page catalog, 32-page 
Conservatory Planning Guide, video and samples, $15. 
Call (800) 882-4657 or visit www.renaissance-online.com 


50*Stone Legends. Enhance your lifestyle with stone 
architectural elements. Catalog has color photos and 
all the information needed to start the process. Call 
(800) 398-1199. 


51*Stone Magic. Fireplace surrounds designed to fit 
any style or room size. Full-color catalog shows every- 
thing needed to design your room around a striking 
center piece. Call (800) 597-3606. 


FABRICS/WALLCOVERINGS/ACCESSORIES 


52+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


53*American Society of Interior Designers. Free 
interior design research papers. Call (800) 610-ASID. 
Free interior design referral service, call (800) 775-ASID 
(residential) or (800) 610-ASID (commercial). 

www. interiors.org 

54*Down to Basics. Sleep in luxury with our patented 
“tie-down” duvet cover and down comforter, Holds 
the down and cover in place to prevent shifting. From 
basic to the best of Siberian down, call (732) 741-6800. 


55+Great City Traders. 250+ -page catalog and price 
list showing dimensions, description and photos of all 
pieces. Available to the trade only. $10 in the U.S. 


56-57+Houlés U.S.A. Houlés Collection features luxu- 
ry trimmings in a dazzling array of colors and styles, $25, 
circle (#56). The Nicodecor Collection offers trims and 
home accessories for young adults and first-time buyers, 
$10, circle (#57). 
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58-J. Robert Scott. The finest in fabrics, furniture, 
lighting and accessories designed by Sally Sirkin Lewis. 
Showrooms in N.Y., London, L.A., Chicago and D.C. 
(310) 680-4300. No literature available at this time. 
59-Larsen. For more information on our innovative 

and award-winning weaves, please contact (212) 647-6900. 
Available to the trade only. No literature available at this time. 
60-Scalamandré. Specializing in the finest textiles, wall- 
coverings, passementerie and furniture available to the 
design trade. $5. 

61°S. Harris. A highly decorative fabric line for the 
residential and hospitality industry. 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


62-Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


63-Beauvais Carpets Inc. Catalog with illustrations and 
descriptive information that reflects the scope of this world- 
class collection of antique carpets and tapestries. $15. 


64+Carlisle Restoration Lumber. Offering an extensive 
40-page portfolio showing a full-range of custom crafted 
wide plank floors in a variety of interiors. 

65-Darius Rugs. One of New York’s foremost resources 
for museum-quality antique and distinctive Oriental rugs. 
66-67 -Elizabeth Eakins. Wool Catalog is 60 full color 
pages representing the many carpets we design and manufac- 
ture, $15, circle (#66). Cotton Catalog is 66 full color pages 
of our entire line of cotton rugs, $15, circle (#67). 

68-Feizy Rugs. One of the most progressive designers and 
manufacturers in the rug industry. A vast selection of designs 
ensures you will find a rug for every room in your home. 


69-French Accents. Manufacturer of handmade 
Aubusson, tapestries and Oriental rugs. Visit our website 
at www.french-accents.com 

70-J.H. Minassian & Co. Extensive collection of new, 
old and antique Persian, European, Indian, Chinese, 
Turkish, kilims, needlepoints, tapestries, unusual and 
mansion-size carpet. Call (310) 657-7000. 

71*The Joinery Company. 64-page portfolio fea- 
turing Antique Heart Pine Flooring, Rich & Rare 
Hardwoods, Barnwood and a 24-page Buyer’s Guide. 
Call (800) 726-7463. Free to the trade. 

72°Karastan. What is classic? It’s timeless styling and 
sophistication all woven together. It’s Karastan carpets 
and rugs. $2. 

73*Landry & Arcari. Offering the largest selection of 
hand-knotted Oriental rugs in New England, including our 
own collection designed and woven by us in Egypt, India 
and Pakistan. Free. 

74+*Mansour Fine Rugs. Catalog is a beautiful color 
compilation of the extensive range of Persian, Oriental and 
European rugs and tapestries available from the Mansour 
showroom. 


75*Matt Camron Rugs & Tapestries. Offering the 
design trade the finest in antique European and Oriental 
decorative rugs and tapestries. Custom and programmed 
rugs also available. Call (214) 752-6950. 

76+ Megerian Brothers Oriental Rugs Inc. Dealer 
information and Essential Tips for the Discriminating Rug 
Buyer booklet available. $3. 

77*Mohawk Industries, Inc. Mohawk Right Choice 
Carpet Guide. For a free brochure on choosing the right 
carpet for your lifestyle or for a dealer near you, order today. 


78-Noonoo Rug Co. Hand-knotted carpet collections 
featuring traditional, original, decorative and contemporary 
designs in today’s colors for the discerning consumer. 


79-Nourison. Send for an informative rug primer that 
contains valuable information that every consumer should 
know before purchasing an area rug. $2. 

80-Samad. Free postcard featuring six high-quality rugs. 
For more information, contact a dealer near you. 
81-Woven Legends® and Black Mountain Looms®. 
Carpets that are woven in rural ateliers and suggest the 
range of colors available when natural dyes and handspun 
wools are used creatively. 


FURNITURE 


82-Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


83-American Leather. Quality leather furniture is 

an investment you will enjoy for many years. Over 70 
designs, 70 colors, custom made and shipped to you in 
30 days or less. 


84-Barlow Tyrie. Since 1920, our solid teakwood out- 
door garden and leisure furnishings have “weathered” the 
test of time. Designs for poolside, garden and patio. $3. 


85-Bedroom Eyes. A perfect night’s sleep on the world’s 
finest bed. Honeycomb nesting to eliminate gaps, all-natural 
fiber, Belgium woven damask coverings and more. 
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86-Bernhardt. Furniture makers since 1889. Offering 
a variety of catalogs for living room, dining room and 
bedroom. $12. Visit www.bernhardt.com 

87-Brown Jordan. The premier manufacturer of fine 
casual furnishings for the home since 1945, For more 
information, call (800) 743-4252, ext. 221. 


88-Century Furniture. Send for a 34-page catalog 
featuring selections from more than 20 of our collections. 
$5. Visit www.centuryfurniture.com 

89-Decorative Crafts, Inc. Importers of the finest 
traditional Italian furniture for over 70 years. Free color 
catalog with over 600 furniture designs from Italy. Visit 
www.decorativecrafts.com 

90-Elijah Slocum. Fine handmade English furniture. 
Two handsome loose-leaf binders, one of tables and case- 
goods, one of seating, $125. Full credit of purchase price 
with first order. 

91+-Francesco Molon GieMme. Collections available 
for purchase: /8” Century Collection, New Empire 
Collection, Italian and French Country Collection and 
Executive Collection. Catalogs, $25 per collection. 
92-+Giati Designs, Inc. Manufacturer of fine teak furni- 
ture, market umbrellas and interior/exterior textiles. 


93-Gloster Furniture Inc. A comprehensive catalog 
featuring our entire range of furniture. Photographed 
on location and within a detailed specification section. 
94+Guy Chaddock & Co. Manufacturer of country, 
French and English antique reproduction home furnish- 
ings that are customized to order. Hand-distressed finish- 
es available in 37 standard and premium colors. 
95+Henredon Furniture. Collection H: premier uphol- 
stery collection that is sizzling with style and traditional 
warmth. Fresh couture looks, enduring elegance and 
uptown sophistication. $18. 

96-Henry Hall Designs. Specializing in fine teak 
outdoor furniture featured in three distinct collections. 
Meticulously crafted of plantation grown teak, these 
cutting-edge designs make outdoor statements. $2. 


97+Hickory Chair. A collection of classic, modern 
furniture created by noted designer Thomas O’Brien 
for the living room, dining room and bedroom. $20. 


*HomePortfolio.com. The leading Internet destination 
for the best in home design. HomePortfolio.com helps 
consumers create the home of their dreams. 

98+Kingsley Bate Ltd. America’s leading manufacturer 
of elegant, solid teak outdoor furnishings. Available to the 
trade and through finer outdoor furniture stores nation- 
wide. $5. 


99+Kreiss Collection. Home furnishings distinguished 

by superior craftsmanship and the exclusive Kreiss-style 
furniture, fabrics, luxury bed linens, accessories and design 
services. Visit www.kreiss.com or call (800) KREISS-1. 
100-Laneventure. Synonymous with innovative products 
for the casual lifestyle. All-natural wicker, rattan and teak for 
indoor and outdoor feature comfort and style leadership. $3. 
101-Lloyd Flanders. A premier name in the casual furni- 
ture market. Renowned for both all-weather wicker and 
aluminum outdoor furnishings. 


102+-Marin Deck Chair. The Chaise de Soleil is the finest 
outdoor lounger in the world, providing superior comfort 

and protection from the sun and wind. Call (415) 488-4477 
or visit www.sunorshade.com 


103+McGuire Furniture Company. 1(08-page portfolio 
featuring a classic collection of premier rattan designs, 
bamboo tables, solid teak, aluminum, lighting and other 
special collections. $15. 


104-105+ Michael Taylor Designs. Collection of fine 
antique reproductions with bold scale and attention to 
detail. Full-color brochure, $5, circle (#104). Complete 
catalog to the trade, $50, circle (#105). 


106° Naurelle Furniture and Lighting. Two showrooms 
located at the Pacific Design Center. A magnificent col- 
lection of European furniture, lighting and accessories. 


107-Niermann Weeks. Quick ship program includes a 
special selection of the most popular, classically-inspired 
furniture, lighting and accessories. Stocked and available 
for immediate shipment. 


108-Pearson Furniture. Full-color brochure features best- 
selling styles with information on top-quality construction 
details of Pearson custom-ordered upholstered furniture. $1. 


109°Phyllis Morris Originals. The foremost designer 
and manufacturer of luxurious custom furniture. Full- 
color portfolio, finish sample chart, specification catalog 
and price list available. $25. 

110-PierceMartin. One-stop source for upscale wicker, 
rattan and iron furnishings as well as an extensive collection of 
unique Eastern antiques and accessories. Call (800) 334-8701. 


111°Poliform USA, Inc. Manufacturer of high-end closet 
systems, wall units, bedroom and dining room furniture. 
Visit www.poliformusa.com or call (888) POLIFORM. $10. 


112*Reed Brothers. Catalog shows hand-carved 
indoor/outdoor furniture and accessories for luxury 
homes, hotels, restaurants and resorts. Custom wood 
carving Is our specialty. $20. 

113-114-Roche-Bobois USA. An exclusive collection 

of innovative and elegant European home furnishings. For 
the Contemporary collection, circle (#113), $10; the new Les 
Voyages collection, circle (#114), $10. Call (800) 972-8375. 


115+Serban Furniture Design. Hard-bound, three- 

ring binder with 42 black-and-white tearsheets illustrating 

the collection of fine handcrafted original designs. $35. 
116-Shifman Mattress Co. For a free brochure about 
the incredible comfort of the finest handmade mattresses 
and boxsprings, visit www.shifmanmattresses.com or call 
(888) SHIFMAN. 

117-Stearns & Foster. For more information about our 
luxurious Stearns & Foster Mattresses, call (877) SAF-1846. 


*Summit. Comprehensive color catalog presents the 
collections by award-winning designers Kipp Stewart, 
John Munford and Charles Verey. 

118*Sutherland. Sutherland Teak Collection features 
beautifully designed, comfortable furnishings and acces- 
sories for indoor and outdoor. 

119*Swaim Inc. Swaim Upholstery and Occasional meet 
the highest industry standards of quality and design excel- 
lence. A range of styles from contemporary to traditional. 


JEWELRY & WATCHES/FASHION 


120°Please send me all of the items in this category. 


121+*Adiamondisforever. To view diamond jewelry 
designs and learn more about how to buy a diamond, visit 
www.adiamondisforever.com 

122-Corum USA. Swiss timepieces—precision craftsman- 
ship is the hallmark of this venerable company. Yet there is 
no mistake; it is a youthful, dynamic and daring brand. 
123+David Yurman. Luxurious and wearable modern 
designs—a gift from David Yurman’s Cable Collection™ is 
certainly something special. Visit your authorized retailer 
at locations nationwide. 

124-Fendi. Designed in Italy and manufactured in 
Switzerland, each Fendi timepiece blends innovation and 
visual excitement with an impeccable sense of quality. For 
information, call (800) 95-FENDI. 

125*Omega. For over 150 years, Omega has built an 
unmatched reputation for precision and leading-edge 
technology. Omega records significant moments in time 
on the wrists of the world’s most outstanding personalities. 


KITCHEN AND BATH 


126-Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


127-American Standard. For inspiration, exclusive 
designs and help in creating your dream bathroom, order 
our free collection and Porcher catalogs. Call (800) 
524-9797, ext. 77. Visit www.americanstandard-us.com 


128-Ann Sacks. Our tile and stone catalog features over 
160 pages of stone, glass, ceramic and metal tile offerings, 
from classic to contemporary, that can be used to create 
unforgettable spaces. $25. 

129*ASKO Appliances. Our dishwashers have stainless 
steel interiors and are designed for superior quietness. 
Triple-filtration system produces sparkling results. Visit 
www.askousa.com or call (800) 367-2444. 

130-bulthaup. The essential bulthaup book will tell you 
all you need to know about furnishing your kitchen as the 
center of home life. $24. 

131*DACOR®. An innovative leader in quality and stylish 
high-end kitchen appliances. Offering three beautifully 
unique styles including Epicure™, Preference™ and 
Millennia™. Call (800) 772-7778 or visit www.dacor.com 
132°Diva de Provence. The foremost manufacturer of 
high-end custom and residential ranges and cooktops. 


133+Downsview Kitchens. Design innovation and com- 
mitment to quality make Downsview the premier choice in 
kitchen cabinetry. Color brochure, $15. Call (905) 677-9354. 
134+*Gaggenau. Catalog takes you through our 
complete line of European-designed, custom built-in 
appliances for the New Era Kitchen. Visit our website 

at Www.gaggenau.com/us or call (800) 828-9165. 
135-Heartland Appliances, Inc. Recognized worldwide 
for our award-winning Metro/Legacy Series professional- 
styled ranges and traditional design of the classic collection 
of ranges & refrigerators. 

136+*Herbeau Creations of America. Period style 
French Provincial kitchen and bath fixtures. 

137 + Independent Inc. Under-hood design incorporates an 
easy-to-clean surface. We ultimately create a hood for the 
connoisseur. Free literature. Call (800) 7-NEVADA. 
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GMC’S “IT’S ALL IN THE DETAILS” SWEEPSTAKES 


NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. A purchase does not increase the chances 
of winning. 


This sweepstakes is open to legal Residents of the 50 United States and 
District of Columbia who are 18 years or older as of the date of entry. 


HOW TO ENTER: There are two ways to enter the sweepstakes: an online 
and a write-in method 


(i) Online method: To enter the sweepstakes online, you must connect to 
the Internet through an Internet access provider and go to Promotions 
and Events at: hettp://www.subscriberdirect.com/archdigest during the 
entry period, complete the online entry form provided and submit it. You 
must answer all questions and provide correct information in all required 
fields. Entries may be submitted online from 12:01 a.m. E.T. on 2-27-01 
through 11:59 p.m. E.T. on 6-19-01 (“the entry period”). (ii) Write-in 
method: To enter by mail, hand-print your name, complete address, day- 
time telephone number with area code, the words “GMC’s ‘It’s All in the 
Details’ Sweepstakes” on a postcard and mail to: “It’s All in the Details” 
Sweepstakes, c/o Condé Nast Publications, P.O. Box 10242, Fairfield, NJ 
07004. Write-in entries must be postmarked by 6-19-01 and received 
by 6-26-01. 


CONDITIONS OF ENTRY: Limit one entry per household regardless of 
method of entry. Online entries will be deemed made by the authorized 
account holder of the e-mail address submitted at time of entry. The 
authorized account holder is deemed as the natural person who is assigned 
to an e-mail address by an Internet access provider, service provider or 
other organization that is responsible for assigning e-mail addresses or the 
domain associated with the submitted e-mail address. On-line entries made 
with multiple e-mail addresses, under multiple identities or through the use 
of any other device or artifice to enter multiple times will be deemed 
invalid. Promoter/Sponsor reserves the right to disqualify entrants who 
violate the rules or interfere with the promotion in any manner. If disqual- 
ified, Promoter/Sponsor reserves the right to terminate entrant's eligibility 
to participate in the sweepstakes. Incomplete and/or multiple entries 
submitted by a single entrant are void. No copies or mechanical reproduc- 
tions will be eligible. By entering, entrants acknowledge compliance with 
these official rules, including all eligibility requirements. All entries become 
the property of the Promoter/Sponsor and will not be acknowledged or 
returned, Promoter/Sponsor is not responsible for any telephone network 
or service providers in connection with any error, omission, interruption, 
deletion, defect, delay in operations or transmission, theft or destruction or 
unauthorized access to or alterations of entry materials, or for technical, 
network, telephone, computer, hardware or software malfunctions of 
any kind, or inaccurate, misrouted, garbled transmission of, or failure of 
Promoter/Sponsor to receive entry information for any reason and in 
connection with any technical malfunctions, lost/delayed data transmission, 
omission, interruption, deletion, line failures of any telephone network, 
computer equipment or software, including disruption related to Internet 
traffic, bug or non-authorized intervention or damage caused by computer 
virus or otherwise resulting to any computer from entrant's access of the 
sweepstakes website, the inability to access any website or online service, or 
any human or other error or malfunction, any injury or damage to entrant’s 
or any other person’s computer related to or resulting from playing or 
downloading any materials in the sweepstakes, or for mail or entries that 
are late, lost, misdirected, damaged, incomplete, illegible or postage-due. In 
the event any portion of this sweepstakes becomes technically corrupted or 
compromised by virus, bugs, non-authorized human intervention or other 


causes beyond the control of Promoter/Sponsor, which, in the sole opinion 


of the Promoter/Sponsor, corrupts, or impairs the administration, security, 
fairness or proper play of the sweepstakes, Promoter/Sponsor reserves the 
right, at its sole discretion, to (a) suspend or cancel the sweepstakes in its 
entirety; (b) suspend or cancel only the Internet portion of the sweepstakes 
or void any suspect entries; (c) cancel any method of entry; and/or (d) select 
winner from all eligible entries received prior to Promoter/Sponsor exercis- 
ing its right to suspend or cancel the sweepstakes. Entry materials that have 
been tampered with or altered are void. Any attempt to deliberately damage 
the content or operation of this sweepstakes is unlawful and subject to legal 
action by the Promoter/Sponsor or its agents. Proof of depositing, mailing or 
e-mailing does not constitute proof of delivery 


PRIZES/DRAWING DETAILS: PRIZES; One (1) Grand Prize - $5000 
merchandise credit to EXPO Design Center. If the winner does not live 
within a 45 mile radius of an EXPO Design Center, a check for $5000 will 
be substituted. Grand Prize Winner must use merchandise credit within 60 
days of notice of availability or prize will be forfeited and awarded to an 
alternate. The Grand Prize Winner is responsible for all taxes (federal, state 
and/or local), as well as any other expenses not listed related to acceptance 
and use of prize. 


Winner will be selected in a random drawing from all eligible entries on 
or about 7-2-01. The winner will be notified by certified mail and will be 
required to complete an Affidavic of Eligibility and Liability/Publicity 
release which must be returned within 14 days of issuance of notification 
or an alternate winner may be selected. All decisions of the judges are final 


All entrants agree to release General Motors, GMC, EXPO Design Center, 
Condé Nast Publications and their respective parents, affiliates, sub 
sidiaries, agents, dealerships, advertising and promotion agencies from 
and against any/all loss/injury/damages now and in the future as a result 
of acceptance, use/misuse of any prize that may be won and/or participation 
in the sweepstakes. By accepting the prize, winner agrees to Promoter/ 
Sponsor's use of their name/likeness for advertising and promotional 
purposes or other purposes without additional compensation, except 
where prohibited by law. 


ELIGIBILITY: Not eligible are employees and their immediate families 
(including household members) of General Motors, GMC, Condé Nast 
Publications, their advertising and promotion agencies and website 
provider, This sweepstakes is subject to all federal, stare, local laws and 
regulations. Void in Puerto Rico, outside the United States and where 
prohibited or restricted by law, Promoter/Spx serves the right to 
verify eligibility qualifications of any winner. U.S. law governs Uhis sweep 
stakes. Promoter/Sponsor is not required ‘ lence 


with entrants, including e-mail 


WINNERS LIST, For Grand Prize Winner informa 
stamped envelope after 7-9-01 to; GMC's “I 
Sweepstakes Winner, c/o Condé Nast Publications, 
Shana, Four Times Square, New York, New York LO\ 


VOID WHERE PROHIBITED, 


SPONSOR & PROMOTER: The Promoter/Sponsor of th 
The Condé Nast Publications, Corporate Sales, Four Time 
York, New York 10036 
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138+ Jenn-Air Appliances. Makers of the finest 
kitchen appliances including cooktops, dishwashers and 
convection ovens. The ultimate not only in the latest 
technology but in exquisite design. www.jennair.com 


139+ Johnny Grey. Leading kitchen architect Johnny 
Grey applies freestanding furniture with built-in 
cabinets. Contact us for photographic images and 
literature about our services. 

*KitchenAid. For more information, please visit 
www.KitchenAid.com or call (800) 422-1230. 


*Miele, Inc. Technologically superior dishwashers, 
laundry products, cooktops, convection ovens, 
convection steam ovens and vacuum cleaners. Call 
(800) 579-1167. www.miele.com 


140°Neff Kitchens. Extraordinary culinary environ- 
ments that meet the quality and design standards 
formerly only European manufacturers could offer. 
Visit www.neffkitchens.com or call (800) 944-3833. 


141+Plain & Fancy Custom Cabinetry. From 
American Arts & Crafts to the warmth of Provence, our 
new 40-page catalog previews these cabinetry styles and 
more. Call (800) 447-9006, Dept. #AD201C. $12. 
www.plainfancycabinetry.com 

142+Poggenpohl U.S., Inc. Renowned European 
kitchen and bath cabinet manufacturer offers front styles 
in wood, lacquer, laminate, aluminum and stainless steel, 
ranging from traditional to avant garde design. $18. 


143+Rocky Mountain Hardware. Handcrafted, solid 
bronze architectural hardware: doors, windows, cabinets, 
kitchen, bath and accessories and our custom work. 


144+SieMatic Corporation. The new SieMatic 
Kitchen Book—a 130-page hardcover collection of 
SieMatic’s finest kitchen design ideas, $25. For more 
information, call (800) 559-0753. www.SieMatic.com 


145+ Snaidero U.S.A. See the latest in Italian contempo- 
rary kitchen design in the Snaidero portfolio, $25. Visit 
www.snaidero-usa.com or call (877) SNAIDERO. 


146+*Thermador. Learn why Thermador has become 
the brand of choice for so many cooking enthusiasts. 
Brochures offer a wide range of options to meet specific 
kitchen requirements. Call (800) 656-9226, ext. 48. 


147 -Vent-A-Hood. Centrifugal blowers efficiently 
liquefy cooking grease while permanently exhausting 
odors. It’s the most efficient, quiet and easy-to-clean 
ventilation system you can install in your home. 
148-150 Walker Zanger. A collection of handmade 
ceramic tile, terra cotta, stone and tile slabs, mosaics and 
glass. Brochure, $2, circle (#148). Ceramic Tile Catalog, 
$16, circle (#149). Stone Catalog, $16, circle (#150). 


151*William Ohs, Inc. Exquisite handcrafted kitchens 
that transport the spirit and charm of traditional Europe 
and times-past America into today’s modern kitchen. $8. 


LIGHTING 


152°Arte de Mexico. Catalog features over 400 differ- 
ent hand-forged wrought iron lighting fixtures and an 
extensive line of iron furniture. Call (818) 508-0993. $15. 


153+Crystal Farm Enterprises, Inc. World renowned 
for antler furniture and lighting. A 60-page color catalog 
available, showing approximately 200 items. $25 (U.S.). 
154°H.A. Framburg. One of the finest traditions in 
lighting since 1905, Offering over 400 styles including 
Gothic, Empire, Victorian, Georgian, Early American, 
Art Deco and soft contemporary. $15. 

155+ James R. Moder Crystal Chandelier, Inc. 

A beautiful selection of chandeliers, trimmed with a 
variety of crystal qualities, including crystal manufac- 
tured by Swarovski. Visit www.jamesrmoder.com or 
call (800) 761-9192. Free catalog. 

156» Schonbek Worldwide Lighting. The largest 
manufacturer of crystal chandeliers in North America. 
Contemporary, traditional, retro and custom designs. For 
a free video and literature, call (800) 836-1892. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


157+Archiped Classics. Featuring fine cast stone 
urns, planters, benches and table bases. Requests must be 
on company letterhead. $10, Available to the trade only! 
*Godiva. No chocolate lover can resist the velvety 
decadence of Godiva Liqueurs—or our website. The 
templng recipes are a mouthwatering treat. Visit our 
Website at www.godiva.com/liqueur 

158-159* Martin’s Herend Imports, Inc. Dinnerware 
catalogs and figurine catalogs, circle (#158), $10 each 
For a free brochure describing the history, quality and 
patterns of Herend Porcelain, circle (#159) 

*Palm Inc. With thousands of applications, Palm hand- 


helds allow you to access information anytime, anywhere 
Simply amazing 


ON THE RIGHT BANK 





continued from page 241 

clash but make each other more provoca- 
tive. Molyneux’s concept for the apart- 
ment, with its dark cornices and soothing, 
muted colors, provides an underlying 
discipline and harmony for this disparate 
but essentially liberating mixture. 

.“Tve always believed that one should 
live with the things one loves,” says the 
New York-based designer. “And heaven 
knows, Benjamin and Nadia certainly do 


- that! There were objects constantly com- 


ing in and out of the apartment while 
we were working together. Every time I 
was in Paris, I’d earmark a few things in 
the gallery that I thought would go well 
in the apartment, only to find, when I 
returned, that they’d all been sold. 

“I usually go by certain norms when 
I’m doing an interior, because it’s only 
when you've set out certain rules and 
know them thoroughly that you can 
break them,” says Molyneux. “But here 
there were no rules. It was chaotic, but 
it was a very chic chaos, and I found it ex- 
tremely stimulating. I know the two of 
them will go on changing things around 
as long as they live there, but that means 
it’s a place that has a real life—a vitality 
and a freedom—of its own.” 

Steinitz himself is clearly destined to 
generate that kind of vitality and free- 
dom wherever he lives. “My things are 
all objects that have moved and touched 
me in various ways,” he says. “That’s 
probably the only common denomina- 
tor between them and the main reason I 
have them here. This apartment mir- 
rors my background. I was brought up 
with a combination of very fine and not 
quite so fine things at home, and they 
were always changing. It was strange, 
perhaps, but to me it seemed normal: 
And it gave me this passion for objects. 

“The pursuit of them becomes a very 
intimate experience,” continues Benjamin 
Steinitz. “It sounds mad to say it’s like a 
love affair. But it’s similar, because when a 
really fascinating piece appears, I can’t 
think about much else. I have it restored, I 
do research on it, and often I bring it back 
to the apartment so that I can spend more 
time with it. I get obsessive, and occa- 
sionally Nadia decides it’s too much and 
she issues an ultimatum: ‘Either it goes,’ 
she says, ‘or I go.’ But our place is already 
so full of odd, highly charged pieces 
that she usually lets me hang on to it un- 
ul I go crazy over something else.” 0 
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COTTON HOUSE 


continued from page 274 
gar veranda. The hub of the Great House 
is the Great Room, a commodious and 
comfortable space, with a high beam 
ceiling, walls of light-coral-painted 
stone and much evidence of Oliver 
Messel’s flair—a massive shell-encrust- 
ed breakfront, a bar shaped like a horse- 
shoe and trimmed with gingerbread. 
The set designer’s eight original guest 
rooms have been preserved with their 
distressed-wood furnishings and ec- 
centrically low doorknobs intact. The 
twelve newer units are spread around the 
grounds, each with a view of the gar- 
dens, the pool or the ocean. Each fea- 
tures a deep porch and chairs of woven 
cane and rattan. Each holds four- 
posters shrouded in mosquito netting 
and equipped with pillow menus (selec- 
tions include a maternity pillow, a 
snore-stopping pillow and a hypoaller- 
genic pillow, packed with 100 percent 
organically grown buckwheat hulls). 
“It’s Caribbean speed,” offers Oliver 
Sevestre, the general manager of Cot- 
ton House. “We try to show the people 
that here we don’t push, we don’t rush, 
we take our time. Ninety percent of our 
guests have very stressful lives. It’s obvi- 
ous when they arrive. Especially people 





holds up to sixteen people, and we have 
drinks on board, plus snacks, and we sail 
for about two hours at sunset. On Satur- 
day it’s a barbecue on the beach, with 
lobsters and crabs, and a live band play- 
ing. On Sunday we give them a break.” 

Guests may choose to work off the 
drinks—and cleanse the pores—at the 
recently opened mini spa, situated in a 
little cottage on the beach whose seven 
doors open to admit the sigh of the surf 
and views of neighboring Bequia. Or 
they may hit a beach (there are nine on 
the island). Or they may lie low at the 
pool and indulge in the swim-and-eat 
cycle peculiar to tropical resorts. In or- 
der to protect the flamboyant inhabi- 
tants of the coral reef, the Mustique 
Company prohibits fishing within one 
thousand yards of shore, but a daily 
catch is brought in by local fishermen 
and is featured in chef Jean-Jacques 
Uge’s imaginative European-Caribbean 
fusions (mahimahi infused with coconut 
milk and wrapped in banana leaves, 
spiny lobster flambéd in dark rum). 

For the more active—“The Ameri- 
cans have to move,” says Sevestre— 
there’s the usual complement of water 
sports: surfing, sailing, snorkeling, scuba 


On the occasion of the marriage of his friend 
Princess Margaret to Antony Armstrong-Jones, 
Tennant fashioned a wedding gift out of ten acres 
overlooking the electric-blue Caribbean. 





from New York. I don’t know what kind 
of lives they have over there, but it takes 
a good three days for them to relax.” 
Sevestre’s rundown of hotel-hosted 
events suggests that Caribbean speed 
still allows for some old-fashioned rev- 
elry. “On Tuesday we have the Mus- 
tique Company cocktail party,” he 
recites. “We invite everyone on the 
island, and we meet in the Great Room 
for drinks. On Wednesday we don’t 
do anything at Cotton House because 
everyone goes to Basil’s Bar that night. 
There’s a live band—Caribbean music, 


what they call jump-up music—and. 


people eat and drink and talk and 
dance. Thursday is our management 
cocktail party, and Friday is our cruise. 
We take out our catamaran, which 


diving. Picnics can be packed for visits to 
the island’s various beaches, and a yacht 
is available for charter trips to Bequia or 
to the Tobago Cays. There are four ten- 
nis courts on Mustique, and riding trails 
lace the island. Or one can always rent a 
jeep and snake down the coastal roads. 

Les Jolies Eaux was sold not long 
ago, but Lord Lichfield has moved 
into Obsidian, a Messel-inspired con- 
coction. Mick Jagger still unwinds at 
Stargroves, his compound of Japanese 
pavilions. More often than not, he 
brings the kids. “Yes, people still enjoy 
their life here,” reports Oliver Sevestre. 
“We still get the top-of-the-world 
people, but they just want to be them- 
selves. The people who come here just 
seek normality.” 0 
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continued from page 269 

to use anything that wasn’t part of the 
native terrain.” What about the Cen- 
tral American papayas? Dunbar laughs. 
“Well, they do look as though they 
belong here.” 

Ledbetter employed an equally rigor- 
ous but sensibly elastic approach at the 
drafting table. He built model after 
model of a small one-story structure 
composed of a large living/dining room 
framed by a master suite to the left, a 
kitchen and study to the right and a 
large gallery facing the bayou. “The 
bayou side was always thought of as the 
main fagade,” notes Dunbar. The tradi- 
tional front of the house is an elegant 
gravel motor court shielded from view 
of houses on the opposite bank by a 
dense bamboo hedge. 

Even greater privacy is afforded by 
the front door, whose glass panels are 
frosted, and the windows, which are 
kept tightly shuttered. “I like the sim- 
plicity of that,” the owner says. “But the 
other side of the house is always open. 
There aren’t even curtains, just some 
canvas awnings that Lee adapted from a 
picture of a house in South Africa. They 
billow a bit, like sails, which gives the 
place a festive look when you’re com- 
ing in by boat.” 

Despite the relatively small foot- 
print—just 2,500 square feet—the house 
holds its own amid the massive marshes 
that stretch to the horizon and the 
slightly raised contours of the peninsu- 
la. The proportions of the bayou had to 
be considered, too, since it runs for 
more than two miles before it melds 
with Lake Pontchartrain in the distance. 
“You can see the house from thousands 
of feet away, so it was important for it 
not to look like a toy,” says the architect. 
He purposefully exaggerated the pitch 
of the steep roof and equipped the 
gallery with tall columns that are paint- 
ed a stony beige, like much of the 
stucco-clad house. “Painted brick is a very 
regional treatment, but I’ve never liked 
the look of red brick with mortar any- 
way,” says Dunbar, who treated the fire- 
place and other brick elements in the 
same manner. “We wanted to avoid any 
kind of competition between materials.” 

Which explains the repetition of ma- 
terials used throughout the project: 
Mexican travertine marble, stucco, 
painted brick, wood and plaster, “It’s 


BRIO ON THE BAYOU 





not an original idea,” the architect ac- 
knowledges. “But it’s a wonderful thing, 
even for large houses. Too many mate- 
rials and patterns interrupt the spatial 
aspects.” The travertine that paves the 
gallery was used indoors, too. The 
standing-seam metal roof is beige, 
while the interiors are largely off-white. 
That includes the louvered mahogany 
shutters and doors, which are a gener- 
ous eleven feet tall. “Dark wood doors 
would have competed with my paint- 
ings,” the owner adds. “Painting them 
out allows you to focus on the art.” The 
elephant-gray French doors that face 
the bayou, on the other hand, break this 
chromatic rule. “The idea was to treat 
that cluster of doors as an architectural 
object, but I don’t know whether it 
works exactly,” Dunbar says with a 
shrug, noting that the color was his idea, 
not Ledbetter’s. “Sometimes I like it, 
and sometimes I don’t. ’m so much in 
favor of keeping things simple that I’m 
hesitant to take something and make 
it different.” 

Except the furnishings, that is, which 
are a motley crew of country French 
family heirlooms and chic steel-frame 
furniture that Dunbar designed in the 
1950s for his former residence. A broad 
tufted-leather bench, for example, is his 
youthful homage to Le Corbusier. Oth- 
ers bear the discerning eye of a friend, 
New Orleans designer Gerry Bremer- 
man, who designed linen slipcovers for 
a pair of Directoire side chairs. Most of 
the art is Dunbar’s own, created over 
the last four decades. One of his recent 
pieces hangs above the fireplace: a large 
panel of nearly seventy layers of clay 
overlaid with gold leaf and distressed 
with geometric engravings (similar works 
have had the metallic gleam dulled by a 
texturizing blast of birdshot). 

“Tt’s a mixture I like, the modern with 
the antique, even though it’s not the 
easiest look to pull off,’ George Dunbar 
says. “One thing I discovered while Lee 
and I were working on this house is that 
I enjoyed the elimination of clutter 
from my old life. There were lots of 
things I was happy to get rid of.” He 


adds, “As a painter, you go through dif- - 


ferent periods, and as you get older, 
you're willing to eliminate certain as- 
pects of what you’ve done over the years. 
It’s the same with the way you live.” 0 
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continued from page 254 
people on the island who welcome them.” 

The intimate dining room, itself a 
green glade, looks out on the wide rear 
garden, which is planted with wisteria 
and clouds of New Dawn climbing ros- 
es. “We don’t do much entertaining on 
the.island—we come here to relax—and 
we wanted a room that felt comfortable 
for everyday living,” she continues. “It 
was inspired by a photograph we saw of 
a dining room in an old house in Swe- 
den. Our ceiling is trompe I’oeil, with 
little birds flying on it.” 

The Swedish-style chairs were hand- 
painted by Robert Jackson, a New York— 
based artist who did much of the 
custom work in the residence, including 
the floor in the dining room and the 
mural of three terns in flight over a 
calm sea in a second-floor suite’s bath. 

The airy upstairs study is reached by 
twin white-painted staircases. “It’s real- 
ly a second living room,” Berge Wathne 
notes, “and it’s totally lined in books.” 

The room is an homage to the Wath- 
nes’ link—both present and past—to 
things nautical. Atop the lacquered low 
table is a model of Outrageous; the nia- 
rine-motif silk pillows were made with a 
fabric from the Wathne apparel collec- 
tion; brass anchor andirons hold the 
logs. Two family heirlooms take pride 
of place on the mantel: an oil painting 
of the Vaagan, a nineteenth-century 
cargo ship owned by the Wathnes, who 
brought their houses from Norway to 
Iceland, and below it, an antique model 
of the ship in the picture. 

“There are only a few places in Amer- 
ica that have truly retained their cultur- 
al heritage,” says Soffia Wathne. “Santa 
Fe is one; Nantucket is another. It means 
a lot to us. All the cobblestones on the 
island came from Europe as ballast for 
the boats. There’s all this sweet trivia.” 

“It takes me out of time,” adds Thor- 
unn Wathne. “I sit on the veranda, and 
it could be one hundred years ago. The 
house is very much a departure for us. 
Our lives are centered around activity 
and sport, though this is a pastoral en- 
clave. But it’s hard to imagine leaving. 
The sun sets in front of our house, and 
the place takes on a rosy glow.” 

“And because it’s so hard to bring 
your car, there’s very little traffic,” con- 
tinues Berge Wathne. “Like Iceland, it’s 
remote. You ride your bike in beauty.” 0 


COUNTRY ESTATES BY DAVID ADLER 


| continued from page 284 

borough, California: House-on-Hill. 

| There, Adler created a residence that, 
despite its underlying grandeur, was in- 
conspicuous and unpretentious. Because 
Adler nestled House-on-Hill into the 
hillside of its vast property, from the en- 
trance forecourt, it appeared to be just 
one and a half stories. It was only at 
the rear that Adler’s remarkable eleva- 
tion became apparent—the Elizabethan 
half-timbered fagade of oak and pat- 

_ terned brick nogging rose majestically, 
as if it grew from the landscape. 

Inside the Clark house, a beamed and 
oak-paneled reception gallery opened 
into the house’s principal stair hall. 
Because the gallery was on the second 
floor, the staircase, with its skillfully 

| carved balustrade, led downstairs to the 

library, music room and dining room. 
_ In the commodious music room, classi- 
| cally detailed spruce walls served as 
| foundation for a high plaster ceiling 
| patterned in rosettes, garlands and mu- 





lery, which led to each of the princi- 
pal rooms overlooking Lake Michigan, 
stately black Belgian marble columns 
set off the crowning element of the 
interior: a dramatic spiral staircase of 
ebony and wrought glass spindles. In 
the living and dining rooms, a dentiled 
cornice and mantels and door cas- 
ings complemented Elkins’s selection 
of English antiques and accoutrements. 
In the library, walls of tan Hermes 
goatskin and the leather-upholstered 
furnishings by Jean-Michel Frank were 
adroitly tempered by antique French 
parquetry and finely carved detail work. 

Adler’s commission for Helen Reed 
coincided with another major project: 
the estate of Lester and Leola Armour, 
also along the lakeshore, in the neigh- 
boring town of Lake Bluff. The impos- 
ing Georgian building, with its central 
pedimented pavilion and identical con- 
necting guesthouse and service house, 
epitomized Adler’s style. Elkins collabo- 





Adler’s adaptation lay not only in his design but 
also in his choice of small Holland bricks, whose 
pink patina softened the scale of the house. 





sical instruments, while in the dining 

room, panels of hand-painted eighteenth- 

century Chinese wallpaper were framed 
by finely crafted woodwork in sugar pine. 

House-on-Hill was followed by an- 
other notable design, the Pennsylvania 

Dutch-style Georgian for Helen Shedd 

Reed in Lake Forest. The structure, 
| consisting of a center block balanced 
_ by a pair of wings, exemplified the or- 
der and elegance of Adler’s work. The 
house’s shimmering gray mica stone 
added to its presence. 

The Reed house was the most impor- 
tant collaboration between Adler and 
Elkins. Although the décor represented 
his sister’s penchant for the avant-garde, 
it was Adler’s traditional foundation 
that guided the best interiors of her 
career. In fact, though Elkins worked 
independently of her brother, they col- 


| sions, from 1919 until 1949, when Adler 
| died unexpectedly of a heart attack. 

Adler gave the Reed house his usual 

dose of exquisite detailing. In the gal- 


laborated on at least sixteen commis-. 


rated with her brother on this project, 
too, and there, they created comfort- 
able interiors commensurate with the 
house’s Federal and Georgian architec- 
ture. Inside, an elliptical gallery led to 
the living room, dining room, morning 
room and library, all furnished in En- 
glish antiques found by Adler, Elkins 
and Leola Armour in Europe. 

The middle 1930s signaled the end 
to Adler’s career as an architect of 
the great house. His declining health 
from a riding accident in 1935, as well 
as altered economic conditions in the 
United States, prompted him to adapt 
to designing smaller, less grand houses 
and to spend more time executing 
apartment interiors and the alterations 
and additions that had always been a 
part of his schedule. 0 





Stephen M. Salny is the author of the up- 
coming book The Country Houses. of 
David Adler, to be published by W. W. 
Norton & Company in spring 2001, from 
which this article is adapted. 
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ADMIT IT, YOU’RE RICH. 


Yes you. 

No, it’s no use looking surprised. Somewhere 
along life’s meandering road you managed to pass that 
certain point, and here you are. One of them. One of 
those people who “normal” people whisper about, 
under their breath to their friends, and say politely, but 
with an undeniable trace of envy, “You know so-and-so, 
well they’re pretty well off, comfortable, affluent, 


wealthy, rolling in it, (or simply) rich.” 


of money, I have worked hard for all my life, something 
Lam truly capable of handling on my own?” 

The point at which a person is rich is the point 
when they realize that their wealth is a responsibility 
they can no longer shoulder alone. And it is at this point 
that we at U.S. Trust would like to say one word to you, 
“Welcome.” 

Welcome to a company that has been dealing 


exclusively with affluent individuals and families since 


“BUT | DON’T FEEL RICH!” you protest. “Why, | still hunt for 
bargains at the store, my favorite meal is a burger and fries, 
| can’t remember how old my watch is, | still have to walk the 
dog at midnight, and the only chauffeur in our family is me.” 


Being rich is not about extravagance, excess or 
expense. Being rich is about numbers. 

As an exercise, get out all the *brokerage 
account statements you’ve stuffed into that old file and 
start adding them up - your mutual funds, 1R4, 4or1(k), 
any deferred compensation, stock options, and if 
you’ve really been fortunate, whatever you made from 
that nice IPO. Now after you’ve tallied it all up, take a 
moment to consider your total. Underline it a couple of 


times. Then ask yourself this question. “Is this amount 


1853. That aims to preserve and enhance your lifetime’s 
work rather than gamble with it, by combining long- 
term tax-intelligent strategies with proprietary invest- 
ment research. And that creates a delicate balance of 
wealth management services, from private banking to 
estate planning, appropriate to your unique situation. 

Go ahead and say “I am rich” one more time. 
It should feel a little better now. 

For more information, please call 1-800-USTRUST 


or visit our web site at Www.ustrust.com. 
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The family room of 
an upstate New York 
house. Interior archi- 
tecture and design by 
Shelton, Mindel & As- 
sociates. Architecture 
by Peter Talbot. See 
page 210. 
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SAPPHIRE MARTINI. As ConsTRUCTED By PETER Crisp, GLASS ARTIST. 
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MIKIMOTO. — 


. Earrings, $1,650 

. Fashion necklace, $1,900 

. Drop pendant, $1,020 

. Drop earrings, $940 
Burnished ring, $940 
Cluster ring, $740 

. Cluster earrings, $1,360 

. Strand, from $1,700 to $7,500 
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Mikimoto available in select stores only. 
All pearls are cultured. 


All items are in 18K gold. 


COVER: | 
Diamond earrings, $1,995 
Diamond pendant with snake chain, $1,195 | 
Diamond ring, $2,295 | 
(Cover items are available 

in select stores only.) 


All items are in 18K gold. 








RING 
EARRINGS 709 Years of < Quality 


Flower pendant, $695 

Flower earrings, $595 
Diamond pendant, $1,170 
Diamond cross, $935 

3 carat t.w. bracelet, $1,995 

3 1/2 carat t.w. bracelet, $2,995 
Bypass earrings, $695 

. Bypass ring, $495 
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All diamond weights are approximate. 
See back cover. 






All items are in 14K gold unless otherwise noted 








Jewelry bearing this symbol represents our most 


oy dazzling values available every day 
“\C9/” These outstanding buys simply cannot be better. 


BAILEY BANKS & BIDDLE 


WORLD RENOWNED JEWELERS SINCE 18 





bbbjewelers.com 






MUTT 


A. Diamond band, $1,780 
B. Diamond semi-mount, $1,880 

C. Earrings with diamond charm, $800 
D. Toggle bracelet, $1,780 








Scott Kay is available in select stores only. 
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Center stone is not included in semi-mount ye 
price. Item B. Y 
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Por MLYo ur Pr cial, 
Present and Future 


The Three-Stone Diamond Anniversary Collection — 
one diamond for your past, one diamond for your present |, 
and one diamond for the future you will share together. 





E. 1/2 carat t.w. to 2 carat t.w. 
brilliant-cut ring in platinum, 
from $1,795 to $7,995 
F. 1/2 carat t.w. to 2 carat t.w. 
brilliant-cut ring in 18K gold, 
from $1,295 to $7,795 
G. | carat t.w. to 2 carat t.w. 
princess-cut ring in platinum, 
from $2,995 to $7,995 
All diamond weights are approximate. See back cover. 


Carat weights vary by store. 



























diamond solitaire from Bailey Banks & Biddle goes beyond all expectations. 
efore we engrave our signature on the ring we ensure that each diamond 
neets these exacting standards: 


Near-colorless * ~Well-proportioned for 
Certification number is engraved maximum brilliance 
into the ring for identification * Weight exceeds minimum and 


is engraved into the ring 


A. 1/5 carat t.w. to 1 1/2 carat t.w. brilliant-cut band in 18K gold, from $295 to $2,695 
1/2 carat to | 1/2 carat brilliant-cut solitaire in 18K gold, from $1,995 to $7,995 

. 1/2 carat to 2 carat princess-cut solitaire in platinum, from $2,995 to $16,995 

. 1/2 carat to | carat brilliant-cut solitaire in platinum by Scott Kay 
for Bailey Banks & Biddle, from $3,495 to $8,995 
(Select stores only.) 
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Cage a Le Lineage Oe 
by MUTT KW / xv C 

K BAILEY BANKS & BIDDLI 










The Lineage Diamond from Bailey Banks & Biddle is cut with 
168 distinctive facets, eclipsing the typical 58-facet brilliant cut. 
We inscribe each solitaire ring with an individual appraisal number 
on the diamond, and include an appraisal certificate 

in a special portfolio. 


M. Earrings, $2,995 
N. Pendant, $1,695 
x P. 1/2 carat to | 1/2 carat solitaire, 
from $1,995 to $9,995 
R. 1 carat t.w. band, $3,095 


iy) . ee 
Pints tn Sime 


| To commemorate life’s special moments, Bailey Banks & Biddle has created a 
J unique collection that sets the year in platinum and diamonds. 

An appraisal certificate and presentation card accompany each ring 

in a handsome portfolio. 


S. 1 carat solitaire, $4,995 
Also available: 1/2 carat solitaire, $1,995 
)T. Three-stone ring, $1,995 
All diamond weights are approximate. 
See back coyer. 


} Carat weights vary by store. 
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A. Three-stone necklace, $795 
B. Figure 8 earrings, $495 

C. Figure 8 pendant, $495 

D. Hoop earrings, $425 

E. Fan pendant with double 

F. Earrings, $495 

G. Ring, $395 

H. Bezel bracelet, $595 
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Emerald pendant, $525 
Emerald earrings, $895 
Certified emerald ring 
in 18K gold, $1,995 


. Emerald band in 18K gold, $595 
. Emerald bracelet, $2,995 


Sapphire bracelet, $1,995 


. Sapphire ring, $1,275 
. Sapphire band in platinum, $595 


(Items B, F and G are available 
in select stores only.) 


All items in 14K gold unless otherwise noted. 


The gemstones may have been treated by heating 
(generally), diffusion (sapphires), or oiling or waxing 
(emeralds). Treated emeralds require special care in 


cleaning and repair, and should be treated periodically. 
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BAILEY BANKS & BIDDLE 


Jewelry bearing this symbol represents our most 
dazzling values available every day. 
These outstanding buys simply cannot be better. 
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are prepared 8-10 weeks prior to the event. Please allow 10 
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Cindy 
Crawford's Choice 


OMEGA 


Ladies’ in stainless steel and 18K gold 
with mother-of-pearl and diamonds, $3,795 


Omega available in select stores only. 


CONSTELLATION® 


> BAILEY BANKS & BIDDLE’ 


WORLD RENOWNED JEWELERS SINCE 1832 


bbbjewelers.com 


I 
: | 
Contact your nearest Bailey Banks & Biddle or availability of select store items. Merchandise is subject to prior sale. Some items are enlarged to show detail. All advertised prices are 
subject to the addition of applicable fees, state 1 r taxes. Typographical errors are subject to correction. The gemstones may have been treated by heating (generally), oiling or 
waxing (emeralds), diffusion (sapphires), or irra e topaz). Treated emeralds require special care in cleaning and repair, and should be treated periodically. All pearls are cultured. i 
All items are in 14K gold unless otherwise noted al diamond carat weights may vary up to .0S carat. Carat weights expressed in decimal points are accurate within .005 variance. 
x x denotes Bailey's and/or Zell Bros’ Clas n effect through May 31, 2001 
| 

If you do not wish to continue receiving information abo ir sak 


s events or other promotions, please let us know by contacting us at PO BOX 152-771, Irving, TX 75038-1003. Mailing lists | 


for subsequent mailings to stop 
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hve it to Sony to introduce a Slimtop Pen Tablet that 
bws you to paint, sketch, erase and draw using a stylus 
d your Slimtop screen in the same way you would use a 
cil and a pad. The dual hinge LCD screen lets you use it 
or upright. But. unlike a pad, this Pen Tablet also lets 
use image editing software like PictureToy™ and Adobe 


XGA Pen Tablet LCD | Intel® Pentium® Ill Processor IB GHz’ | CD-RW 


Photoshop® LE, and video editing software like MovieShaker™ 
and Adobe Premiere® LE. Even surf the Internet, or 
navigate Windows® based applications including 
PowerPoint®. You'll enjoy easy connectivity to Sony digital 
cameras and camcorders. In short, do everything you 
used to do with a pencil. Except break the lead. 





Drive | Memory Stick® Media 


Finally, technology has discovered what the pencil knew all along. 
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‘sit your local retailer or www.sony.com/vaio for a demonstrati On: 


1 I without wnt isprohbted Sony, VAIO.the VAIO loga the Sony laga MoveShoker Piotine 
E Sony Electronics Inc. Allnghts reserved Reproduction in whole or in part len permission aoe ree S U 


Mcrosoft 
Mrdiclock speed: other factors may affect application performance. *iLINK is a trademark of Sony used only to designate that a product contains an IEEE 1394 connector All 





now call !-888-901-VAIO 








Stick andi INK are trademarks of Sony Intel the Intel Inside logo and Pentium are regstered trademarks 
eaademaks cre trademarks of thernespective owners. 'CHz denotes microprocessor 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


y Py me 


The dramatic glass, copper 
and stone house by New 
Mexico-based architect Bart 
Prince that is featured in 
your March 2001 issue (“Ohio 
Organic”) is simply stun- 
ning. What a breath of fresh 


air. Prince is indeed a monarch of innovative and 


appealing structures. I hope to see more of this 


sort of combination of good taste, ingenuity and 


imagination in future issues. 


FROM OUR HOUSE TO YOURS 

I was so pleased when I happened upon 
your article on Delaware’s Winterthur 
Museum (AD Travels, March 2001). It 
seems that for too long I have been 
unable to visit my favorite museum. 
Thank you for bringing such a compre- 
hensive overview of one of our nation’s 
treasures home to me. 

TanyA Rusu 

NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


DOWN BY THE RIVER 

Greg Jordan’s design for a Jacksonville, 
Florida, house (“Southern Comforts,” 
March) is magnificent. The house is 
cheerful and traditional without ap- 
pearing overstuffed and too formal. I 
especially liked the sun-dappled, gaze- 
bo-like river room. 

Ginny MAuRER 

PORTLAND, OREGON 


— Hacirtu SIvaAN 
LawrENCE, KANSAS 


TROPICAL MEMORIES 

Having traveled extensively in South- 
east Asia, I was powerfully drawn to Bill 
Bensley’s house and garden sanctuary 
(“Taste for the Tropics”) in your March 
issue. Seeing this story brought back 
some wonderful memories. 

CaALvIN HILLer 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


AN ISSUE TO REMEMBER 

I enjoyed many of the designs shown in 
your March issue. Steve Skilken’s house 
by Bart Prince is amazing. Cindy Craw- 
ford’s apartment (Architectural Digest 
Visits) seems plain, but the converted 
barn that follows it, in “A Belgian Thor- 
oughbred,” is interesting and fun. It 
looks incredibly ornate but somehow 
not uncomfortable. 

Kim Tuzzo 

Nortu TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 





INFLUENTIAL ARCHITECTURE 

My passion for design and architecture 
is fairly new, but I find myself com- 
pelled to commend you on your March 
issue. I was impressed by the original, 
amazing talents of both Philip Johnson 
(Architecture) and Bart Prince. Prince’s 
design was phenomenal and inspiring, 
and the photography was fabulous as 
usual. And Johnson has the uncanny 
ability to embrace a challenge and cre- 
ate something astonishing. I appreciate 
that you continue to inspire those of us 
who truly love architecture and design. 

CyMaANTHA M. GUEST 

New York, NEw YorkK 


CINDY CRAWFORD AND 

EDITH WHARTON 

I don’t believe that the character of 
Ellen Olenska, created by Edith Whar- 
ton in her novel The Age of Innocence, 
would be comfortable in Cindy Craw- 
ford’s Upper East Side apartment,-as 
writer Gerald Clarke claims. In fact, 
Wharton writes that Madame Olenska 
shuns the so-called “fashionable” street, 
opting instead to live in “des quar- 
tiers excentriques:” Her “shabby hired 
house...had been turned into some- 
thing intimate, ‘foreign.’” Perhaps it is 
the character of May Welland who 
would be more at home in Crawford’s 
apartment. As she is a creature of habit 
and true to the traditions of “old New 
York,” her “Pompeian vestibule... and 
hall with a wainscoting of varnished yel- 
low wood” is more representative of the 
style of Ms. Crawford and her family. 
Nancy LESTER 

New York, New YorK 


BEFORE, DURING AND AFTER 

I have always loved the beautiful houses 
in your magazine, but the February 
2001 Before and After is my favorite. It 
is a treat to view these residences be- 
fore, during and after renovations. 
AARON Pitt 

AUSTIN, TEXAS 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 
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E-mail: letters@archdigest.com 
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Fashion Square Sherman Oaks ¢ (818) 783-3960 
Topanga Plaza ¢ (818) 888-8304 
Westlake Village * (805) 373-1002 
The Oaks Mall ¢ (805) 495-1425 
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Fine Teak Furniture 
Market Umbrellas 


Int ‘xterior Textiles 


SANTA BARBARA, CA 93101 © 805.965.6535 © FAX: 805.965.6295 e Www.giati.com 
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ARPET ¢ OLD WORLB=WEAVERS FABRICS. + 
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aT Downey, Ann Downey Interiors, at ee Waldorf Towers. 


& D Building, 979 Third Ave., New York, NY 10022 (212) 752-9000, fax (212) 758-4342, www.starkcarpet.com. To the trade only. 
CARPET: Berrington Design on Orleans Velvet Brown, FURNITURE & FABRICS: Eric Sofa with Antinea Velvet Truffe, 
DRAPERIES: Lloret Mimosamoire Multi on Yellow. 
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ARIS * NEW YORK 
To All And Singular ~ in pursuance of His Grace's Warrant and by virtue of th 
Letters Parent af Our several Offices granted to each of Us respectively by 
The Queen's Mast Excellent Majesty do by these P: 
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assign unto Clive Christian the Armorial Ensign 





SJ RITISH SHOWROOMS 
The Clive Christian Building 01270 626 869 


Lonvon Kuightsbridge 020 7581 9200 
Hampsuire Petersfield 01730 262 314 
Essex Brentwood 01277 223 016 
Sussex Handcross 01444 401 277 
Lancasuire Leigh 01942 601 003 
Norrincuamsuire Nortingham 0115 939 9197 

Kenr Bromley 020 8462 5638 

Kenr lunbridge Wells 01892 619 550 

Birmincuam Sutton Coldfield 0121 352 0343 
YORKSHIRE Beverley 01482 867 856 


Harrogate 01423 701 492 
(Cimelce eae arcarini tt 


YORKSHIRE 


Cheltenham 01242 243 731 
Crannet Istanps Jersey 01534 746 506 
Scortann Edinburgh 0131 557 2529 
Scortann Glasgow 0141 332 8989 
UY oRLDWIDE SHOWROOMS 
France: Paris 01 4548 5757 
IretaAND Dublin 01 672 5035 
Bercium Antwerp 03 226 7145 


Betcium Brussels 02 219 3286 


Hottann Uden 0413 261 525 


Hottann Goes 0113 250 666 
Greece Athens 01 802 0557 


Israzt 7e/ Aviv 03 518 2501 
Tue Gute Dubai 04 346 0643 
Russia Moscow New Showroom 
Spain Marbella New Showroom 


_Y MERICAN SHOWROOMS 
New Yoru Madison Avenue 212 570 6371 
New York A & D Building 212 308 3554 
New York Long Island 516 365 2885 
Connecticur Greenwich 203 629 9417 
Froripa Fort Lauderdale 954 926 5887 
SRO LULL Tate mE) Ee Set 
S. Caroiina Columbia 803 779 0061 
CauirorNia Beverly Hills 310 854 3862 
Catirornia Laguna Niguel 949 831 357 
CauiFoRNIA San Francisco 415 522 1910 
ARIZONA Scottsdale 480 421 9898 
D.C. Washington 202 314 5700 
ILuinois Chicago 312 755 1075 
Texas Houston 713 621 9091 
Onto Columbus 614 899 9716 
Massacuusetts Boston 617 267 2929 


Georgia Atlanta New Showroom 


FRANCHISE ENQUIRIES 


Lonvpon Martin Warbrick 01727 841 128 
New York Robert Hughes 212 570 9026 
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a We know that our readers like to shop: for antiques, for objets 
ak art, for rugs, for furnishings of all kinds. For the really serious 

> a Be) shoppers among you, we also offer Estates for Sale, a monthly 
department in which our editors select interesting houses 
available for purchase all over the world. Readers often tell us 
that this is one of their favorite features—even the ones with 
no interest in leaving their current residence or in adding another. Still, it’s not un- 
usual to hear of someone buying a house they saw in our pages because they noticed 
something so irresistible that they called the Hot Line and, after inquiring further, 
initiated the process. These calls go to an electronic system that matches up the caller 
to a real estate agent. And, as we’ve pointed out before, Estates for Sale is purely 
editorially driven: House sellers and real estate agents aren’t allowed to buy space 
and have absolutely no influence on our selections. The criteria governing our 
choices are the same as those we use in choosing any of the residences featured in 
Architectural Digest. The only difference is that these houses can be experienced on a 
far more personal level than others that appear in the magazine: They can be yours. 


JIM MCHUGH 


Paige Rense, Editor-in-Chief 


JOHN HEMINWAY (“Chobe Chilwero,” page 
156; “Ellerman House,” page 164) has written 
frequently about travel for National Geo- 
graphic Adventure, Travel & Leisure, The New 
York Times and Men’s fournal. His books in- 
clude African Journeys and No Man’s Land. 
His most recent book, Yonder: A Place in 
Montana, was published by National Geo- 
graphic Adventure Press in fall 2000. 


JEAN STROUSE (“AD Shopping: The Maine 
Topic,” page 64), an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is the author of Alice 
James: A Biography, which won the 1981 
Bancroft Prize in American History, and 
Morgan: American Financier. She has writ- 

ten for The New Yorker, The New York Times 
| | © Magazine, Newsweek, Vogue and Elle. 


COURTESY JOHN HEMINWAY 





RICHARD LEE 


THOMAS S. HINES (“Historic Architecture: 


JUDITH THURMAN (“Country Clarity,” 
Calvert Vaux in Oxford,” page 110) is a 


page 210), an Architectural Digest contribut- 
ing writer based in New York, is the author 
of Isak Dinesen: The Life of a Storyteller, 
which won a National Book Award. Her 
most recent biography, Secrets of the Flesh: 
A Life of Colette, was published by Knopf 
in 1999. 


professor of history and architecture at 
UCLA. His books include Richard Neutra 
and the Search for Modern Architecture, 
William Faulkner and the Tangible Past and 
Irving Gill and the Architecture of Re- 
form, which was published last fall by The 
Monacelli Press. 
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PETER FREED 










CAROL LUTFY (“AD Travels: Hong Kong’s AMANDA VAILL (“XV Beacon,” page 160), 
) Kun Tis lall”” page 80), an Archi- whose work has appeared in Esquire, New 
i tectural D cont ng writer who spe- York, Travel ¢ Leisure and GQ, is the author 
cializes in the arch and design of of Everybody Was So Young, a biography of 
Asia, has written for Ti he New York Gerald and Sara Murphy, which was a 
Times Magazine, The Wall Street Journal, finalist for the National Book Critics Circle 
ARTnews and Cond: Nast Traveler. She is Award. She is currently researching the life 
working on a book about current trends in 








of Jerome Robbins. 









design and architecture in Japan. 





BMW Technology 


The Ultimate 
Driving Machine 
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Is it the balance that makes a BMW a BMW? Every BMW boasts a near-perfect 50/50 front-to-rear weight 
istribut cause perfect balance is the key to perfect handling. In fact, it affects virtually every aspect of a BMW's 
antly enhancing acceleration, braking, and cornering. So every BMW responds as if it were reading your mind. 


























RESERVE COLLECTION 


UL. NABOSUVEs esc 
AMERICAN 


Born out of colonial 
dreams of independence, 
master artisans of the 
late 18th century crafted 
ambitious pieces of rare 
beauty. Today, Stickley 
recreates museum-quality 
reproductions of timeless 
pieces from the historic 
Colonial Williamsburg 
collection, capturing the 
power of revolutionary 
thought and the uniquely 
American independent 
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The Revolution F Continues 


spirit. 





ror the lo Stickley d vearest you, call 315.682.5500. 
L. & J.G. Stickiey, In P.O. B« Manlius, NY 13104-0480 www.stickley.com 
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Craic Ponzio 


CUSTOM FRAME COLLECTION 





EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH CUSTOM FRAMERS AND DESIGNERS. FOR INFORMATION — Www: ream 




















PHOTOGRAPHY: JONATHAN PILKINGTON 
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LONDON’S NEW HOT SPOT 





hen Paolo Moschino 

went for a walk near 

his small London an- 
tiques shop, Nicholas Haslam 
Ltd., he didn’t expect to find 
the charming cobbled mews that 
would soon be the site of his 
new showroom. Seven years ago 
Moschino purchased the business 
from Nicholas Haslam (above, 
with Moschino, right, and M 
schino’s dog, Ty), who has sin 
become a client. The new spac 
which is just off of Queenstown 
Road, is located ina two-story 
building and houses the line of 
furniture, lighting and fabrics 
that Moschino designs with his 
partner, Robert Moore. 

“We decided to create our own 


collection when we bought the 
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company,” Moschino says. “We 
show our contemporary designs 
with antiques, which works par- 
ticularly well.” The new shop has 


more of Moschino and Moore’s . 


designs, including the Polifemo 
low table in cherrywood (above), 
which are displayed with 18th- 
and 19th-century items. Nicholas 
Haslam Ltd., 1 Queenstown 
Mews, London SW8 3QG; 44- 
20-7627-1114. 


Left, at Nicholas Has- 
lam Ltd., the Oxford 
sofa, covered in stone- 
washed linen 


continued on page 42 
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Swiss handcrafted timepieces adorned with rare pink, yellow, or black 
diamonds, and blue sapphires. With a rainbow of satin straps, all from 
the Avenue Collection. 


HARRY WINSTON 


NEW YORK . BEVERLY HILLS . PARIS . GENEVA . TOKYO . OSAKA 
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NUNNERLEY GOES TO HOLLYWOOD 


was looking for some Hol- 

lywood glamour, and I found 

Modern One,” Sandra 
Nunnerley says of the Los An- 
geles shop. “It’s a wonderful place 
to bring clients.” 

Owner Benjamin Storck, who, 
in Nunnerley’s words, is “a walk- 
ing encyclopedia of modern 
design,” opened his space four 


years ago to offer the midcentu- 
ry furniture for which he’s had 





A William Haines 
leather-wrapped low 
table at Modern One 





an affinity all his life. Nunnerley 
(right, with a desk by Gilbert 
Rohde) is drawn to pieces by Wil- 
liam Haines and Samuel Marx. 
“T bought some slipper chairs 
by Billy Haines, who really 
knew how to make women feel 
glamorous,” she says. “He de- 
signed them so they’d show off 
a woman’s legs.” Modern One, 
7956 Beverly Blvd., Los Ange- 
les, CA 90048; 323/651-5082. 








THE SHAPE 
OF THINGS 
TO COME 


hop owners Deirdre Dyson 

and Richard Ringrose met 
years ago when Dyson came to 
Ringrose, a longtime dealer in 
tribal Persian rugs, looking for a 
very unusual carpet. 

“T explained that she would 
never find the right piece,” Ring- 
rose says, “but that I could have 
one made to her specifications.” 
As a result of their meeting, Dy- 
son and Ringvose teamed up to 
create a line of contemporary 
rugs. Dyson, a graphic artist, de- 


Hand-knotted wool 
s Ribbon, left, and 

Overlay, above right, 

at Dyson Ringrose 








signs the carpets while Ringrose 
has them manufactured in Nepal. 
About three years ago the pair 
opened a sleek Chelsea shop, 
Dyson Ringrose, where they sell 
handmade wool rugs, some with 
silk highlights and geometric pat- 
terns. Both Ribbon and Overlay, 
for example, use color to create a 
sense of depth. Dyson Ring- 
rose, 331 King’s Rd., London 
SW3 SES; 44-20-7795-0122. 
continued on page 44 


Neiman Marcus/Michael Kors Direct 1 800 375 0417 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: ALEC MARSHALL 
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SCANDINAVIAN ARTS IN NEW YORK 


t has a great selection of 20th- 

century objects, furniture 

and rugs from Scandinavia,” 
David Kleinberg says of the 
Tribeca shop Antik. Kleinberg 
(above, with a terra-cotta figure 
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COURTESY THE FINE ART 


Te celebrate its 125th anni- 
versary, London’s Fine Art 
Society is kicking off a two-part 
show on the historic paintings 


and objects for which the shop 
is known with an exhibition on 


44 


by Danish artist Kai Nielsen and 
a stoneware sculpture by Axel 
Salto for Royal Copenhagen) 
goes there when he wants to 
pique clients’ interests in vintage 
ceramics and glass. Owners Kim 


From 
t’s 
etc ‘om 
the ta 
chased t i ih 


first segm«¢ sow run 


At Antik, above, a ca. 
1950 ceramic vase by 
Axel Salto for Royal 
Copenhagen, right 


Hostler and Juliet Burrows re- 
cently added figural work to their 
inventory with Danish artist 
Just Andersen’s bronze sculptures. 
Antik, 104 Franklin St., New 
York, NY 10013; 212/343-0471. 


May 14 through June 14, during 
which time works by artists that 
the shop represented from 1876 
to 1915 are for sale; the second 
covers 1916 to the present and 
runs from September 17 to Oc- 











tober 11. A frieze of wallpaper by 
Walter Crane, The Peacock Gar- 
den, 1889 (above), was taken from 
his 1891 exhibition. The Fine Art 
Society, 148 New Bond St., Lon- 
don W1S 2JT; 44-20-7629-5116. 
continued on page 46 
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“COLLECTION MINI MILLY” 
BOUTIQUES JOAILLERIE 
28 AVENUE MONTAIGNE PARIS TEL. 01.47.23.52.39 
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LEVERHULME’S CLEAN EXTT 


illiam Hesketh 

Lever, the first vis- 

count Leverhulme 
and the founder of Lever Broth- 
ers, built a financial empire 
manufacturing household soap. 
Equally impressive, however, 
was Leverhulme’s domestic life. 
A knowledgeable and passionate 
collector of furnishings and art, 


Leverhulme commissioned 
London designers Douglas and 
Fordham to decorate Thornton 
Manor, his house in Mersey- 
side, England (above), which 
was completed in 1897. 

In a sale that is estimated to 
generate roughly $7 million, 
Sotheby’s is auctioning the 
Leverhulme collection on the 
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grounds of Thornton Manor 
from May 15 to 17. In addition, 
the estate itself has been placed 
on the market by FPDSavills 
and Smith Gore. Included in the 
sale is a ca. 1901 mahogany, sat- 
inwood and marquetry grand 
piano designed by Arthur Blom- 
field for John Broadwood Sons. 


Because the manor saw a num- 





ber of renovations over the 
years, the Leverhulme collec- 
tion continued to evolve. The 
second Lord Leverhulme, for 
example, who inherited his fa- 
ther’s delight in British art, ac- 
quired works by Francis Cotes 
during the 1930s. Sotheby’s, 
34-35 New Bond St., London 
WIA 2AA; 44-20-7293-5000. 






An Adamesque draw- 
ing room, left, and a 
painted Anglo-Dutch 
cabinet, above, at 
Thornton Manor 


continued on page 48 
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ALLEM’S LITTLE ITALY 


ccording to Charles ~ 

Allem, Manhattan 

furniture dealer Fred 
Silberman “specializes in Ital- 
ian fabulousness.” “His selec- 
tion is exciting,” says Allem. 
“You'll see designs from the 1920s 
right up to the 1960s.” Allem 
(left, at the shop), who admits 
that he likes to push the enve- 
lope, is a fan of Silberman’s 
Fontana Arte lighting and Ha- 
genauer sculpture, as well as the 
myriad designs by Gio Ponti. 
Silberman began traveling to 
Italy in 1982 for much of his in- 
ventory, which includes a set 
of chairs by Mario Quarti and 
1950s Creazione Ceramiche 
luster-glazed vases. Fred Silber- 
man, 36 W. 25th St., New York, 
NY 10001; 212/924-6330. 











At Fred Silberman, a 
ca. 1954 sculpture of 
Anna May Wong, right 


PHOTOGRAPHY: BILLY CUNNINGHAM 





he venerable Paris Art Déco 


VINTAGE 


1960. More than 60 original 


FABRICS 
IN PARIS 


shop Galerie Jacques de 
Vos is often filled with pieces 
by Jean-Michel Frank, Paul 
Dupré-Lafon and Eileen Gray. 
This spring it is adding to the 
list with an exhibit on fabric de- 
signer Hélene Henry. The 
show, “Héléne Henry and Her 
Friends,” which runs from May 
10 through June 30, covers the 
artist’s career and the people with 
whom she worked from 1930 to 


fabrics are offered, as well as 
furniture and sketches by René 
Herbst, Pierre Chareau and 
Francis Jourdain. Henry’s popu- 
lar Scottish textile designs, which 
she created for Jourdain at the 
start of her career, are among the 
gallery’s selection. She also con- 
ceived patterns for Jules Leleu 
and the House of Jansen. Galerie 
Jacques de Vos, 7 rue Bonaparte, 
75006 Paris; 33-1-43-29-88-94. 





A Héléne Henry fab- 

ric, above, and a René 
Herbst dining table at 
Galerie Jacques de Vos 
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A SHADY ADVENTURE 


t’san unusual concept,” | —_ which debuted last fall, is one 
[os Drue Baird says of — with a sand-bucket base. 

Paris’s Week (below right), “You're buying into a certain 
which specializes in custom look when you shop at Week,” 
lighting and shades. “They have says Baird. “The creations there 
a huge inventory, including are soft, whimsical and happy.” 
one-of-a-kind lamps and their Week, 27 avenue de Breteuil, 
own designs, and they can do 75007 Paris; 33-1-45-66-96-93. 
almost any color combination. 

The shades are particularly 
charming and eye-catching.” 
Baird (left, at the shop) recently 
purchased a pair of blue-and- 
white fabric-covered lamps for a 
child’s bedroom in a New York 
residence. Week, which makes 
pleated, smooth or scalloped 
shades, among others, to any 
size specification, also has an- 
tique and contemporary bases 
that it fits with custom shades 
and textiles. Among the shop’s 
new line of children’s lamps, continued on page 52 
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Toile, dark and handsome. 


Parc de Vincennes Wallpaper 
Also available in fabric 
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LOS ANGELES 
ECLECTIC 


hop owner and furniture 

maker John Bernard under- 
stands the importance of a good 
image. Los Angeles’s Room 
Service is Bernard’s hip new ven- 
ture that blends contemporary 
furnishings and midcentury de- 
sign in a down-to-earth space. 

“We're providing people with 

something a little different,” Ber- 
nard says. “Clients have access to 
pieces by forward-thinking furni- 
ture designers in a comfortable 





environment.” Bernard’s Block 
sofa, for instance, shares space 
with a reproduction George 
Nelson clock and a 1950s low 


table against a backdrop of bam- 
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we boo wallpaper (right), whichis, 
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MEMORIES OF EAST TEXAS 


Y SON IS A LARGE- 
footed, red-cheeked 
boy who can han- 
dle a basketball with aston- 
ishing dexterity but who is, 
nevertheless, a house slut. 
Last summer he stood in a 
friend’s posh apartment over- 


Mary Karr is the au- 
thor of The Liars’ Club, 
which was published 
in 1995 and was a Na- 
tional Book Critics 
Circle Award finalist. 
Her most recent book, 
Cherry, was published 
last October. 


PETER FREED 


looking Central Park West in 
full greenery. After eyeing 
the Edward Hopper painting 
newly hung by the Georgian 
windows, he turned to me 
and said, offhandedly but 
with great confidence, “We 
need a place like this.” 

[ve heard this from him 
before. Maybe it started at 
my (now ex-) in-laws’ Long 
Island estate, which boasted a 
name to match its polo-play- 
ing history. He also took 
a shine to our friends’ Sun 
Valley mountain retreat—an 
uber-modern glass-and-bare- 
beam structure with a deck 
built into a flower-flecked 
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meadow. Hemingway’s house 
there was deemed “inter- 
esting, but too small.” In 
Venice, Peggy Guggenheim’s 
home (cum museum) over- 
looking the gondolas of the 
Grand Canal and the Acade- 


mia Bridge also seemed, to 


him, a good place to park our 
family Toyota. 

“We need a place like this, 
he always says. 

“We need a lot of things,” 
I usually shoot back. “Like 
you, for one, could use a job.” 

“T have a job,” he says (eyes 
rolling), “I’m in ninth grade.” 

Conversations like this play 
up acommon schism between 
generations—the parent striv- 
ing to link a lavish house with 
hard work, as if the pool 
or limestone bathroom were 
whispering: Do your home- 
work. Meanwhile, the young 
seem perennially ready to 
pole-vault from the luxuriant 


9 


inertia of the unemployed 
into princely circumstances 
with no more effort than a 
few scribbles in the parental 
checkbook. Dollars inflate, 
work ethics erode, and the 
putative decline of Western 
civilization continues. 





We were born into differ- 
ent classes and geographies, 
my son and I, and thus come 
at shelter from different an- 
gles. For him, our home is 
rustic, nothing to be ashamed 
of exactly, nothing he apolo- 
gizes for. If anything, when 
kids from his prep school 
come over, he maintains a 
stubborn pride from living 
in a neighborhood racially 
mixed enough to have rap 
pouring from passing cars. 
But he talks about it as a 
starting point, a kind of Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin that'll make 
for a good story someday. 
And he’s always scanning the 


horizon for a little palazzo 
that I could buy. 

Our current house is mod- 
est—a two-story wood-frame 
circa 1940 with three bed- 
rooms, pegged oak floors, a 
fireplace and an ornate newel 
post that must have been 
hell to strip. The finished at- 
tic holds a soundproof study. 
We're walking distance from 
Syracuse University, where 
they pay me a professor’s 
salary that makes the mort- 
gage more than feasible. The 
house stands out in this work- 
ing-class neighborhood by 
having slightly more square 
footage and the luxury of a 
garage, as opposed to the ubig- 
uitous side-driveway park- 
ing. The large, two-level back- 
yard sports an honest-to-God 
picket fence and an oak tree 
with a tire dangling from a 
rope that my son has out- 
grown but that offers me an 
occasional nighttime swing. 

But the deal clincher for 
me was my bedroom, which 
a former owner doubled in 
size. At the far pitch, he set a 
glass wall with a door onto 
a tiny balcony, which feels, 
in the leafy peak of summer, 
like a tree fort constructed 
for nothing more than illicit 
cigar smoking. No trophy 
house, but approaching luxu- 
ry for one with deep roots in 
tract housing. 

For me, this house proves 
my upward mobility. (So, by 
the way, does not getting 
knocked up in high school or 
landing in the penitentiary.) I 
grew up in a swampy corner 
of East Texas where die-cut 
shelters were the norm. In 
fact, anyone whose home had 
two bathrooms, an upstairs 
or a brick exterior was con- 

continued on page 60 
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HELPING FEED COMMUNITIES IN NEED 





In this kitchen, chefs Linda Vogler and 
Sibyl Durant make a difference in the fight 
against hunger. When she was a struggling 
mother with few employable skills, Sibyl 
wondered how she would find a steady job. 
Then she discovered the Community Culinary 
School of Charlotte, North Carolina. There, 
jobless and homeless adults train for food 
service careers by preparing nutritious meals 
for the hungry. As a working chef, Sibyl now 
enjoys the pride of helping others and the 
dignity of helping herself. 


Step into our kitchen’ 


The Community Culinary School and similar 
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programs nationwide offer innovative solutions 
to help fight hunger. They need your support to 


provide training, guidance and encouragement 





to adults struggling with unemployment. 


To learn more about the many ways you can fight 
hunger in your community, or if someone you 
know needs help, please contact one of these 


organizations today: 


DC Central Kitchen 
(202) 234-0707 
www.kitchensinc.org 


America’s Second Harvest 
(800) 532-FOOD 
www.secondharvest.org 
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continued from page 56 

sidered “rich.” My family even ap- 
proached this status when my daddy 
and his buddies turned our garage into 
a third bedroom. 

The sameness of the neighborhood 
made sense in that time and place. The 
workers who drove off to the noxious 
oil refineries that pumped fumes over 
us drew union wages that were virtu- 
ally identical. So it wasn’t entirely side- 
ways for the two-bedroom homes on 
my block to mirror each other at pre- 
cisely spaced intervals, like squares on 
a Monopoly board. 

Wretched as this neighborhood sounds 
in theory, I confess a minor jones for 
such tract housing. Once you're on life’s 
downward slope (chronologically if not 
psychically speaking), any childhood 
home probably becomes idyllic—called 
up in sepia tones and seen through a 
soft-focus, Vaseline-greased lens. We 
tend to dream ourselves and our dead 
parents in those spaces. Space invents 
itself for us in that first habitat. 

Even taking into account such nostal- 
gia, though, I think tract houses have 
some beauties that have gone too long 
unsung, aspects that you’re denied in a 
trophy house. If anything, the prospect 
of owning some uniquely tailored home 
I’m unschooled to take care of fills me 
with dread. Knowledge of sprinkler and 
security systems strikes me as exotic and 
arcane. Ditto for indoor saunas and pool 
chemistry. What I secretly long for is 
the sheer sameness that cheapens the 
value of a tract house in my son’s eyes— 
and on the market. It’s partly what 
lodges me in the doggedly working- 
class enclave where we now live. 

For one thing, there’s the exactness of 
the spacing, each house plopped square- 
ly in the middle of its matching lot as if 
squeezed from some automatic pastry 
bag along a baking sheet. You could 
lope across those lots blindfolded and 
know precisely when you'd vaulted trom 
one property onto another. In terms o! 
actual measurements, I don’t know how 
far apart our house sat from our neigh 
bors’, but if you stood equidistant be- 
tween two homes, you couldn’t swing a 
cat around without hitting a wall. 

The result is that we looked into each 
other’s lives. Before air-conditioning 
drowned our voices out, you knew 
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whose parents were fighting and whose 
doled out spankings and with what 
weapons and resulting in- what decibel 
level of howl. We pretended not to en- 
gage in the more outright spying, but 
any teenaged girl whose suitor parked 
his car along the ditch was invariably 
peered in on while making out by some 
assortment of sniggering kids. 

Facts that we didn’t learn through 
sneaky observance we could often de- 
duce. The appearance of a refrigerator 
box on garbage day or a new bass boat 
pulled up on the grass signaled that the 
dad would be working graveyard shifts 
and pulling doubles to make the pay- 
ments. So the kids in such a household 
would invariably be thrown outside in 
all weathers, to help the old man cadge 
some daytime sleep. Suddenly these 
kids became available for anything you 
invited them to do so long as it was 
at your house. 

The uniform floor plans and fittings 
also created a kind of deep camaraderie 
among us. No matter whose yard you 
found yourself in during intricate army- 
game maneuvers, you knew—on a swel- 


Space invents 
itself for us in that 
first habitat. 


tering day—where the spigot came off 
the house. The water might be warm 
bordering on hot, and it would taste of 
tin, but in hundred-degree heat it was 
precious fuel. Also, every house had a 
bathroom with a clothes hamper that 
pulled out from the wall. So you knew 
for a stone fact that any younger sibling 
had logged time wedged amid the 
mildewed towels, unable to hurl hard 
enough to get the damn thing open and 
escape from where the older whoever 
had jammed him in. 

lo allow for ‘loods and hurricanes 
that blew throug), each house was jacked 
up on stout buck pillars about three feet 
high, thu: * creat 1g crawl spaces any fed- 
up kid could wholly vanish into. Under 
the house, your head would poke up 
into this labyrinth of plumbing, twisted 
pipes that groaned whenever anybody 


~ inside turned a faucet on. The places 


were cobwebby and damp. There were 
centipedes and prehistoric-looking crit- 
ters we called roly-poly bugs that curled 
up unto miniature armadillo form when 
you touched them. Whatever creepi- 
ness such places held was offset by the 
exquisite thrill of having a parent holler 
for you in tones either worried or furi- 
ous, while you squatted unseen, shame- 
lessly ignoring the voice, sometimes 
right under the front porch door. 

Your place in the neighborhood de- 
pended on such shared experiences; 
your citizenry derived from them. 
Whenever [ hear a rapper rave on about 
being ghetto or street with pride, or keep- 
ing it real, it calls up my own loneliness 
for being a member of the polis, as that 
tract house made me. The $9,425 my 
daddy paid for the house in 1951 is little 
more than half of my son’s annual tuition. 
The monthly note at 4 percent interest 
was $49.75. The lien was released in 
1975, and my mother lived there forty- 
nine years—low figures for member- 
ship in that rare club. 

All that said, my daddy would have 
fiercely insisted that our house was 
“custom,” not “tract.” There were built- 
in bookshelves and china cabinets, a 
second bathroom he ran the pipe for 
himself. The garage he put up in the back 
had a painting studio for my mother and 
an entrance on a dead-end street, so my 
family came and went without public at- 
tention (one of our many mutinies from 
the neighborhood norm). Hearing me 
call it a tract house would’ve put a sour 
look on his puss. “It’s custom, goddamn 

” he’d say, with the same outrage his 
father used to correct you if you called 
his old house out in the piney woods a 
camp. “Got running water. Indoor piss- 
er. Isn’t no camp.” I must sound equally 
backwoods to my son when I praise be- 
ing able to smell our neighbors’ barbe- 
cues, while scoffing at his notions of a 
villa on the Amalfi coast. 

Though if he finds a way to pony up 
for such a place (Are you reading this, 
kid?), Pll be the first to set down my 
suitcases in it. Should the NBA contract 
he longs for become reality, I wouldn’t 
mind a bit hearing him tell the pa- 
parazzi on signing day, “First thing Pll 
do is buy Mama a new house.” 0 
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THE MAINE TOPIC 


ANTIQUING DOWN EAST WITH THOMAS J. FLEMING 


Text by Jean Strouse/Photography by Billy Cunningham 


“Tn Maine I can find 
country antiques with 
a certain sophistica- 
tion,” says designer 
Thomas J. Fleming. 
ABOVE AND ABOVE 
RiGuT: Painted Lady 
Antiques, in Lincoln- 
ville, “is one of my fa- 
vorite stops,” he says. 


UTHOR E.B. WHIT! 

purchased a Fe 

house and farn 
Maine in 1933 and lived the: 
full time after he retired 
from The New Yorker in 1957, 
once wrote: “when...I dip 
down across the Narramissic 
and look back at the tiny 
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town of Orland, the white 
ire of its church against 
yale-red sky stirs me in 

that Chartres could 

lo.” With its rugged 

n integrity, harsh 

Wil bone-chilling water 
(even in August) and spec- 
tacular physical beauty, the 


BELow: “Sherry Mc- 
Grath always has her 
paintbrushes going,” 
says Fleming, inside 
the Painted Lady. “The 
shop is constantly 
evolving.” He stands 
by a mid-1800s artist’s 
box and a Swiss mili- 
tary provisions basket. 


coast of Maine does not—to 
the delight of long-term resi- 
dents—draw quite as many 
tourists as Chartres. Still, it 
has attracted explorers, set- 
tlers and discerning pleasure 
seekers ever since Samuel de 
Champlain mapped it be- 
tween 1603 and 1606. 








Thomas J. Fleming, a part- 
ner in the New York design 
firm of Irvine & Fleming, 
bought a cabin in a small 
town near Penobscot Bay in 
the early 1990s. He already 
had a house on Long Island, 
“but apparently,” he recalls, 

continued on page 66 
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BeLow: Among the 
collection of tall case 
clocks at Downshire 
House, in Camden, 
is a circa 1875 glass- 
door clock made by 
James William Ben- 
son, a clockmaker to 
Queen Victoria. 
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Asove: Owner Gay 
Schueler with Flem- 
ing, at the entrance to 
Schueler Antiques, on 
High Street in Cam- 
den. RiGut: She carries 
18th- and 19th-cen- 
tury pieces, such as a 


Welsh dresser, left. 
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THE MAINE TOPIC 


continued from page 64 

“I'd been talking about Maine 
all my life. When I bought 
the cabin, a friend said, ‘Well, 
it’s about time!’” He spends 
long weekends there begin- 
ning in May, and though 
Maine’s “summer people” 
generally decamp by Labor 
Day, Fleming sometimes goes 
there in February. “You have 
to like cold weather, and I do.” 

He also likes busman’s hol- 
idays, approvingly quoting 
designer Bunny Williams on 
the subject of Saturday af- 
ternoons in the country: “I 
don’t play tennis. I don’t play 
golf. I go antiquing. That’s 
my sport.” 

Fleming’s favorite sources 
line up in a swan’s-neck curve 
around Penobscot Bay, start- 
ing in the idyllic harbor town 
of Camden. 

He first wandered into 
Downshire House Clocks & 
Barometers, which deals in 
antique tall case clocks, early 
mercurial barometers and 
marine art, because he was 

continued on page 70 





Fleming’s favorite sources line up in a swan’s- 
neck curve around Penobscot Bay, starting 
in the idyllic harbor town of Camden. 
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continued from page 66 

looking for a clock for a golf 
club in Bridgehampton. He 
found exactly what he want- 
ed—a pine tall case—and has 
been stopping by ever since. 
‘The shop’s London-born pro- 
prietor, Alan Spanswick, says 
that friends thought he was 
crazy when he opened the 
shop “in the middle of no- 
where” nine years ago. “I 
handle very high-end, rare 
pieces, and you can only 
trade four or five months 
a year in Maine, when the 
summer people and tourists 
are here. The rest of the time 
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it’s snow.” His friends were 


wrong. Spanswick recently 
doubled his space, taking over 
the shop next door. He runs a 
restoration business in En- 
gland that helps supply Down- 
shire House, and he buys only 
pleces he loves, even if they 
might be hard to sell. An ex- 


imple instantly caught Flem- 
ing’s eye on a recent visit—a 
| 


rare Irish w ‘k made by 


‘Thomas Wilson ©! Dublin in 
about 1824. The clock ha 
the original mercury-lined 


mirror in back, a highly un 
usual striking regulator and 
an exquisite trefoil foot. 


Axove: Fleming and 
Martelon sit before an 
1820s fanlight. Lerr: 
Among the building 
artifacts on display 
are a circa 1915 post- 
mounted streetlamp 
and a pair of brass 

dog andirons. 


Just north of Camden, on 
High Street off Route 1, 
Schueler Antiques occupies 
an 1820s white clapboard car- 
riage house with gray trim 
and fishtail shingles on the 
upper story. Fleming charac- 
terizes Owner Gay Schueler’s 
taste as “sophisticated yet 





Lert: Landmark Ar- 
chitectural Antiques, 
in Belfast, is in a Gothic 
Revival building de- 
signed by architect 
George M. Harding. 
Owner Mark Martelon 
“has a corner on neo- 
Gothic items.” 





quiet and simple.” She carries 
eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century American wood and 
painted furniture as well as 
some fine English pieces, es- 
pecially porcelain, all in ex- 
cellent condition. Nothing 
feels crowded or crammed 
in. “You can really walk 
around and look at pieces 
from afar,” observes Flem- 
ing, “which helps you imag- 
ine them in other contexts.” 
He missed out on a piece 
he loved—an elegant screen 
of black-lacquered panels 
with half-inch gold banding 
just inside the frames and 
a series of gold squares set 
within each other like Chi- 
nese boxes. He later designed 
one like it. 

continued on page 74 
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continued from page 70 

Painted Lady Antiques, 
several miles up the coast 
from Camden, on Route | in 
tiny Lincolnville, seems quin- 
tessential Maine—a gray- 
shingled farmhouse and barn 
with a magnificent view of 
Penobscot Bay. The paint on 
the floors and on many of the 
not-so-old objects in the shop 
comes from proprietor Sher- 
ry McGrath’s brush. “Her 
magic,” says Fleming, “is that 
she can produce this terrific 
distressed antique finish.” 





Eo —$-—-_—_—_$_$$+______ SHOPPING 


THE MAINE TOPIC 


Lert: “He’s the dean 
of antiques,” Fleming 
says of Brad Emerson, 
whose shop is in Blue 
Hill. “He has mostly 
American pieces, with 
a smattering of En- 
glish.” Far Lert: The 
Main Street entrance. 


McGrath shares Fleming’s 
affection for combining vin- 
tage pieces with informal, 
vernacular objects, and part 
of the pleasure of browsing 
at the Painted Lady comes 
from not knowing what you 
might find—a nineteenth- 
century Maine gas sign set 
over half a Gothic window; 
a birdhouse made out of 
old oxidized-green Maine 
shutters; a flying-duck decoy 
with copper wings, its body 
carved from a telephone pole. 
The shop has a “homey feel,” 
continues Fleming, “partly 
because Sherry seems always 
to be doing something her- 

continued on page 76 


It’s not hard to see why Fleming calls the Blue Hill village shop “enchanting.” 
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continued from page 74 
self rather than just waiting 
around for people to walk 
in. If you stood still long 
enough, she might paint you.” 
Standing still doesn’t seem 
to be in Fleming’s reper- 
toire. Farther north, on upper 
Main Street in Belfast, the 
building that houses Land- 
mark Architectural Antiques 
is in fact a national histor- 
ic landmark: It was original- 
ly a Gothic Revival bank. 
Designed by George M. 
Harding in 1878, it has a 
slate mansard roof, cast-iron 
crestings and finials, and 
sandstone and marble details. 
Mark Martelon, 
managed Urban Archaeology 
in New York, did an exacting 
restoration after he bought 


who had 


the building in 1993. Al 
though Landmark is a bou 
tique-style shop, it has amp! 
space for the large buildin 
artifacts Martelon 


railings, lampposts, benches, 


Carrie 


iron gates and stone obelisks, 
garden furniture, light fix- 
tures, fanlights, even bath- 
tubs. Fleming remembers 
with a laugh one of the un 


0 
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Axove: In the shop, 

a giltwood American 
convex mirror hangs 
near a 1930s painted 
wicker sofa and a cop- 
per marching band 
drum. BELow: The 
trio of plywood-and- 
metal side chairs are 
from the 1950s. 


sua ns there—a massive 

' torian partners tub 
made |. L. Mott of New 
York Vhen Mark 


showed it to me, | 


first 
didn’t 
catch on. He said, ‘Just look 


at where you fill it from—the 


Owners Marjorie Ker- 
nan and Andre Strong 
chat with Fleming 
outside Blue Hill An- 
tiques, on Water Street, 
which is known for 
18th- through early- 
20th-century antiques. 

















side.’ Then I realized that’s 
sO One person can sit at each 
end. The Victorians!” 

It takes about an hour to 
drive from Victorian-urban 
Belfast, crossing the Penob- 
scot river on a graceful sus- 


So 





Pate LL 


it 


pension bridge, to rural Blue 
Hill. Brad Emerson, a ninth- 
generation Mainer, took over 
Emerson Antiques from his 
parents in 1983, and it’s not 
hard to see why Fleming calls 
the Blue Hill village shop 
“enchanting.” From front 
steps lined with pots of petu- 
nias, geraniums and licorice 
plants, you look straight 
through a series of rooms 
filled with fine American and 
European pieces to a ter- 
raced garden. “Brad doesn’t 
put together an English 
room or a French room,” says 
Fleming, “but he does group 
things that work wonderfully 
together.” One grouping re- 
cently included a pair of 
country French side chairs 

continued on page 78 
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continued from page 76 

with rush seats, a mid-nineteenth-cen- 
tury New Hampshire country card 
table and a set of 1870 Wedgwood 
creamware dishes with a seashell motif. 
Fleming bought a pair of cast-iron 
Gothic Revival andirons and reserved a 
faux-bois neo-Gothic cupboard made in 
1845 for a church in Ellsworth, Maine. 
“You know that many of the pieces here 
have been used but not abused over the 
years,” he notes. “They’ve come out of 
other people’s lives.” 

Marjorie Kernan worked for Brad 
Emerson before opening her own shop, 
Blue Hill Antiques, in what had been an 
early-nineteenth-century stable. She 
and her husband, Andre Strong, go an- 
tiques hunting in France every spring— 
last year’s acquisitions sold so well that 
the couple had to go back in June to re- 
plenish their stock. Kernan’s taste is “al- 
ways quirky and always interesting,” 
says Fleming. “She’s got an eclectic, wit- 
ty sensibility. ’'ve bought more from 
her than from anyone else.” Among the 
designer’s favorite purchases at the shop 
are a 1920s jazz bass drum made‘of 
wood, with mother-of-pearl inlay, and a 
1920s pantry table with cabriole legs, its 
white paint chipping off. “I had the 
table stripped and lacquered black,” he 


“Td been talking 
about Maine all my life. 
When I bought the 
cabin, a friend said, ‘Well, 


it’s about time!’ ” 


recalls—“probably a mistake—but then 
I had the Painted Lady put a terrific 
faux-marbre top on it.” 

Talking about Maine in his New 
York office, Fleming reflects: “I never 
have enough time up there. Keith 
Irvine and I have worked together for 
forty-one years. Maybe eventually we'll 
retire. I can’t wait until the day I say, 
‘’m going to Maine,’ and somebody 
asks, ‘When are you coming back?’ and 
I say, ‘I don’t know. I'll come back when 
I’m ready.’” 0 
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HONG KONG’S KUN TING STUDY HALL 
AN ANCESTRAL MONUMENT RESCUED FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS 


Text by Carol Lutfy 
Photography by 
Jaime Ardiles-Arce 


N 1983 HONG KONG’S AR- 

chitectural Services De- 

partment approached Tang 
Kai Kam, head of the Tang 
family, about restoring their 
131-year-old study hall. De- 
spite its battered roof and 
faded interior, Kun Ting 
Study Hall was still recogniz- 
able as the finest structure 
of its kind in Hong Kong. 
The handsome green-brick 
building had been complet- 


RIGHT: Once in ruins, 
the historic Kun Ting 
Study Hall in Hong 

Kong, built in 1870 by 
the Tang clan, has been 
restored by a conserva- 
tion team headed by ar- 
chitect Lam Sair Ling. 





Brow: Elaborate 
carvings ornament the 
altar in the main hall, 
which was used by the 
family both for ances- 
tral worship and for 
the private tutoring 
of their children. 


ed at the height of the Tang 
clan’s power in 1870. Its mu- 
rals and carvings, ceramic 
and plasterwork, created by 
artisans from the province 
of Guangdong, embodied 
the highest-quality crafts- 
manship of the day. 

Located in the district of 
Ping Shan in what is now the 
New Territories, Kun Ting 
Study Hall was originally 
conceived for both private 
schooling and ancestral wor- 
ship. But with the abolition 
of traditional Chinese educa- 

continued on page 82 
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continued from page 80 
tion and other changes in 
Hong Kong’s socioeconomic 
development, the building 
had outlived its use. 

By the time conservation ar- 
chitect Lam Sair Ling became 
caught up in the project, the 
roof had partially collapsed. 
Tiles, bricks and garbage were 
strewn all over; thieves had 
removed four gilt Buddhas 
from the main hall; and a fire 
had turned the carved altar to 
ashes. The annex to the study 
hall, used to entertain impor- 
tant guests, was in an equally 
sorry state of disrepair. 

Far from welcoming Lam’s 
overtures about restorati 
some of the Tang 
to sell the struct 
price of the land. 
situation in which 


> 
OZ 


HONG KONG’S KUN TING STUDY HALL 








lagers saw you and thought, 
If you’re from the govern- 
ment, you must be trying to 
find ways to take away my 
building,” Lam remembers. 
“Mr. ‘Tang wouldn’t give me 
the time of day.” 

Lam was no stranger to 
reluctant villagers, however. 
The Hong Kong—born, Brit- 
ish-educated architect had 
shepherded other restoration 
projects in the New Territo- 
ries. These included the much- 
heralded scholar’s residence 
‘Tai Fu Tai (see Architectural 
Digest, October 1993), which 
was renovated—ten years after 
the subject of conservation 
was first broached—in 1988. 

‘Tai Fu Tai repre da 

1p for the « 7 
ition in Hong 


continued on 4 





Lert: Although Kun 
Ting is a traditional 
Chinese two-hall 
building with an inner 
courtyard, “it’s not as 
symmetrical as you’d 
expect from these types 
of layouts,” says Lam. 


BELow: “The redeco- 
ration was carried out 
based on color pig- 
ments scraped from 
salvaged panels,” Lam 
explains. “The frieze 
paintings were cleaned, 
not retouched.” 
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continued from page 82 
ushering in a mini—restoration 
boom that celebrates the lega- 
cies of the Five Great Clans. 
Over the past several years an- 
cestral and study halls, temples 
and private residences belong- 
ing to the Tang, Man, Hau, 
Pang and Liu families have 
been rediscovered and refur- 
bished in increasing numbers. 
“We're using the same 
strategy all over the New 
Territories—we ask to do 
just a little in the beginning,” 
says Lam. “After they see the 
results, the families come 
back and ask us to do more.” 
The award-winning restora- 
tion of Kun Ting followed a 
classic pattern in this respect: 
The study hall was complet- 
ed in 1991, the annex in 1993. 
Kun Ting Study Hall was 
built by the largest and most 
powerful of the Five Great 
Clans and the first to settle 
in the New Territories. The 
Tangs migrated south from 
mainland China in the elev- 
enth century, establishing 
roots in the area after Tang 
Fuxie, a member of the gen- 
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Lert: Polychromatic 


the roof ridge and ga- 
ble above the entrance. 
The eaves have carved 
motifs symbolizing 
such blessings as lon- 
gevity and prosperity. 


BeLow Lert: A moon 
gate dominates the 
lobby of the Cool Sum- 
mer Parlor, an annex. 
The plaques describe 
clan achievements. 
BELow: A goldfish 
waterspout over- 


looks the courtyard. 





try and a jinshi scholar from 
Jiangxi, decided to retire 
there. Attracted by its lush 
scenery and temperate cli- 
mate, he acquired land, found- 
ed a village and built a college 
in Kam Tin in the late 1200s. 
The Tang family prospered, 
settling towns throughout the 
area that would later be known 
continued on page 86 
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continued from page 84 
as the New Territories. By the time Kun 
Ting Study Hall was erected, they had 
constructed dozens of study halls in and 
around Yeun Long, not far from Deep 
Bay. These halls were meant to enhance 
the family’s prominent position by help- 
ing the Tang children to pass the imperial 
civil service examination and eventu- 
ally become mandarins in the Qing 
administration. For a clan already unri- 
valed in its scholarly achievements, this 
was a way to further consolidate power. 
Kun Ting Study Hall commemorates 
the clan’s twenty-first-generation ances- 
tor Tang Kun Ting. A two-hall building 
with an inner courtyard, it is supported 
structurally by carved granite columns 
with a granite-block base along the 
facade. Kun Ting boasts an intricate an- 
cestral altar, elegantly carved beams, elab- 
orate roof ridges, hand-tooled screen 
panels and delicate wall paintings. It is 
decorated throughout with auspicious 
scholarly motifs: A vase containing a lo- 
tus bud and a feather symbolizes social 
advancement through study, while a fish 
emerging from a gate as a dragon depicts 

a boy’s transformation into a scholar. 

The annex to the study hall, called 
Chin Shu Hin, or the Cool Summer Par- 
lor, functioned as a guesthouse for visit- 
ing scholars. It is linked to the study hall 
by a moon gate and employs Western ar- 
chitectural elements, such as the exten- 
sive use of glass, in its design. Perhaps 
because of later alterations, the configura- 
tion of the building is irregular—some- 
thing of a mystery within a school of ar- 
chitecture that values symmetry. “It’s not 
clear whether this was the particular taste 
of the master carpenter or whether he 
was adhering to a difficult site,” says Lam. 
During its heyday, Kun Ting was 
one of the focal points of Ping Shan. 
As an ancestral hall, it was the site of 
| regular visits from members of the 
_ Tang family who made daily offerings at 
ie altar. As a study hall, it had cham- 
s that were used as classrooms for 
it thirty students at a time. The an- 
tered guest rooms, a stable, a 

ind a bath. 
i,at Kam’s generation was the 
ducated there. (At that time 
secasionally welcomed other 
} arted going to school at 


age four or five,” he recalls. “Classes be- 
gan at six A.M., and we studied the Chi- 
nese classics, the writings of Confucius 
and the Tang poets. The teachers came 
from mainland China, and they were 
strict. If you couldn’t recite a verse prop- 
erly, you got whacked. If you were late, 
you had to kneel in front of a statue of 
Confucius.” After six years of training 
at the study hall, the children moved on 
to standard schools. 

When the education function was 
eliminated, study halls all over the New 
Territories fell into disrepair. “The at- 
titude was that they were communal 
buildings. Nobody wanted to take re- 
sponsibility or invest any money in them,” 
says Lam. Some were turned into make- 
shift housing projects, although Kun 
Ting was spared this fate. Shut Hing 
Study Library, just down the road from 
Kun Ting, offers a good example of what 
happened to them: The original strue- 
ture—now a tenement—is unrecogniz- 
able beyond its splendid entrance gate. 

The restoration of Kun Ting Study 
Hall began in 1990, posing conceptual 
problems for the York University—edu- 
cated Lam, who was sensitive to both 
Western and Chinese considerations. 
“According to Western principles, you 
strive to preserve the existing materials,” 
he explains. “But according to Chinese 
thinking, you try to make everything 
new in order to renew the spirit.” 

Lam and his team took great pains to 
incorporate both philosophies into their 
efforts. Craftsmen, brought in from main- 
land China, replaced the collapsed roof, 
rebuilt the roof ridge and reconstructed 
the main altar. But they were careful not 
to “compromise the integrity of the 
brushstroke” in any of the mural paint- 
ings, opting to clean rather than rework 
them. As much of the glass and ceramic 
grillwork as possible was salvaged, as 
were the hand-carved wood screens. 

With the restoration accomplished, 
the Tangs have begun to use Kun Ting 
again to conduct ancestral ceremonies, 
hold community meetings and arbitrate 
village disputes. “Now the Tangs would 
like Kun Ting Study Hall to be formal- 
ly declared a monument,” says Lam Sair 
Ling. “They’re all convinced that that’s 
the only way to keep it forever.” 0 
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Antique Persian MALAYER. 7'10"x16'6" 


Call for quarterly catalogue 


@ Direct importer of handmade rugs from all over the world @ Expert restoration & Cleaning 
@ The ultimate source for the most successful designers @ Specializing in oversize, new and antique rugs 
@ Buy, sell and trade new or used handmade rugs @ The most comprehensive website 
Over 5000 rugs in stock 
323 University Ave., Palo Alto, CA 94301 info@medallionrug.com 


TEL: 650-329-9020 / 1-800-300-7847 www. medallionrug.com 
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Every home offers an opportunity to express yourself...a blank canvas awaiting 
your inspiration. For nearly 100 years, Glabman has helped discerning home- 
owners achieve the look, the feel...the home of their dreams, 

Welcome to the Glabman Total Experience 

Your experience begins with a complimentary consultation with one of 
our 43 professional interior designers. First, we listen. We question. Then we 
challenge and encourage you in your choices. 

You'll select from the finest wood and upholstered furniture, handmade 
area rugs and exquisite accessories. Together, you and your designer will ensure 
your selections achieve the look you desire. 

Once you approve, each piece is created especially for you and then placed, 
leveled and polished in your home by white-gloved professionals exactly as 
you imagined. 

Now your house has truly become your home. 

From traditional to contemporary, formal to casual, Glabman offers the 
most extensive collection of fine home furnishings in the western United States 
including Kindel, Karges, John Widdicomb, E,J. Victor, Morris James, 

Guy Chaddock, Hancock & Moore and Baker Furniture. 


De fenan 


Furniture and Interior Design 
www.glabman.com « 800.446.6599 


Los Angeles » Woodland Hills « Pasadena + Costa Mesa 
































1812 & Co. PRESENTS 
fe IN THE STYLE OF THE GREAT 





EUROPEAN TENTED ANTIQUE FAIRS 


HE 3RD ANNUAL 


eSTERN STATE. 
ANTIQUE FAIRE 
JULY 21st & 22nd, 2001 


“Collector’s Preview” - Friday, July 20th 









350 Dealers - From the West Coast, North America, England and Europe 


Under Canopies and Indoors 
OFFERING FINE EXAMPLES OF ANCIENT THROUGH 19TH C. ANTIQUES & 
EARLY 20TH C. ANTIQUES & COLLECTOR’S ITEMS 
English & European Furniture & Decorative Arts; Fine Art; Silver; Asian Art; Jewelry; 
Architectural; Porcelain; Glass; Arts & Crafts; Clocks; Pottery; Tribal Arts; Lamps; Textiles; 
60 EXHIBITS OF EARLY AMERICANA 
Furniture, Quilts, Folk Art, American Indian; and More...... | 


"THE FLY-IN SHOW" 
ONLY 10 MINUTES FROM LOS ANGELES INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 


3 MINUTES FROM 405 FWY. AT THE 
REDONDO BEACH PERFORMING ARTS CENTER 
AVIATION & MANHATTAN BEACH BLVDS. 
Where the Cities of Manhattan Beach & North Redondo Beach Meet 


FREE PARKING 














DIRECTIONS: 
; FROM 405 FWY EXIT AT ROSECRANS AVE 
COLLECTOR'S PREVIEW Faire Hours: OR INGLEWOOD BL. & FOLLOW THE SIGNS 
Friday: 10AM - 5PM Saturday 10AM - 7PM CTs 
At Gate $50.00 Sunday 11AM - 6PM 
(Includes Public Days) General Admission 
| ADVANCE $40.00 Single Day $8.00 Bercn BLD 
(Prior to July 10th) Weekend Pass $12.00 | = i 
No Advance | § | 
“or Coneral & Hotel Information Advance Ticket Purchase Write or Call: } 
= 6621 Drexel Avenue + Los Angeles, CA 90048 = 


ts Call: Tel: 323.852.1812 » Fax: 323.655.5138 


. th ay ) www.1812andco.com wae Set 
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Le © TEDDIES & CRISS CROSS FABRIC 
© ae q HELTER SKELTER WALLPAPER 
a TEDDIES BORDER 
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ROCKING HORSE FABRIC & WALLPAPER 


IMPORTED EXCLUSIVELY FROM ENGLAND BY 


Qlassir Revivals June 


Ey INITIALS NATIONAL UPHOLSTERING 

ign Center : 8430 Melrose Ave COMPANY 

breek Road, #109 Los Angeles, CA 90069 101 Henry Adams Street, Suite 303 
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Exclusive! 








[f you want the world’s finest bed, you have two choices, England, Scottsdale, 


A perfect night's sleep on the world’s finest bed is made of a number of things: More wire than any other bed with almost two miles of vanadium-treated premiere 
grade wire, Up to 3,200 individual coils wrapped in calico cotton, Honeycomb nesting ofthese ois to eliminate gaps, Nearly 50 pounds of al-naturl fiber 
including the purest Asian cashmere, soft New-Zealand lamDgwoolanditich cotton fet from the American deep South, Beautiful Belgium woven damask 


coverings in nineteenth-century Gothic designs, Hand-tufting by second ad third generation craftsmen, Hand side-stitching, an age old craft that eliminates the use of 


metal border strips and rods, And not one Tota of foam. It's Eneland’s Vi-Spring mattress, 


The best sleep possible this side ofa cloud and the ocean = a a 


rool Hiyes, 15507 N, Scottsdale Rd, Ste, 110, Scottsdale, AZ. 85254, Scottdale Road across from Robb & Stucky, 4949-0488, 


Nationwide in-home delivery available, 








VI-SPRING 
Plymouth, England 




















Please contact us 





for further information 
or brochure requests. 
www.johnnygrey.com 


888 640 7879 

















Por more than a generation, Arté de Mexico has been In the San Fernando Valley, the Arté de Mexico Multiplex 

dedicated to searching throughout the world for the most Showroom covers more than 250,000 square feet. Both of 
highly skilled artisans. Their abilities have been utilized to —- our locations offer an unparalleled eclectic mix that must be — 
create a unique collection of home furnishings. seen to be believed. 
Compilations of new shipments arrive daily from over fifteen We stand proudly behind decades of quality, for it's your) 
different countries, providing a diverse selection of lighting, satisfaction that makes our job complete. Let your imagina- © 
furniture, accessories, artwork and unusual antiquities. tion be your guide when you come and explore a visual | 

Arté de Mexico products can be found in two locations: extravaganza of Old World craftsmanship, created with an 


Arté International Fur: ‘ine is freeway-close uncompromising attention to detail. 


to all of Southern Los An: . Orange and Open seven days a week for your convenience ed 
San Diego counties. 


ORANGE Couns LOCATION . 
AN Ce ite Ht TIC ONA 
PORN STINGS 4 


17092 Pullman ms Irvine, CA 92614 | 
Telephone: 949.660.1200 * Fax:949. 863.0489 | 
_ 


Los ANGELES - 
pm 
ANE FD fet Leap yVe). 


5356 Riverton Ave, North Hollyw ext 
Telephone: 818.769.5090 © Fax: & 9425 
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High above the Pacific, overlooking Pelican SHIMGD) AON sar) precious few half-acre 
custom home sites await you. Private and secluded, yet minutes from shopping, enter- 


tainment and sparkling sand beaches. At Pelican Crest, in Newport Beach, prices begin 
at $3.5 million. Call 866-999-5254 or visit www.pelicancrestlots.com. 


ay Prices effective deadline of publication, subject to change without notice. The Newport Coast® community, the Pelican Logo and Pelican Hill Golf Club® 
are trademarks of The Irvine Company. All owners will be subject to payment of assessments to Assessment District No. 88-1 and CFD. See your sales 
tsa CV emule Mellel om 


Newport Coast and 
Orel tee w Cree 


Overlooking award-winning 
Pelican Hill Golf Club® 


Private, quiet, PYeleaaets to 
7,900 acres of open space. 


Moments from the 
water's edge. 





Pelican Crest at 


NEWPORT COAST 


COMMUNITIES 


| 
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www.pelicancrestlots.com | | 


The Irvine Ranch 


Good Planning Goes A Long Way 
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TED BOERNER 
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10,000 sq. ft. of 
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Art & 
Accessories 








' 
NOCTURNE BED SAN FRANCISCO 418.487.0110 
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| www.tedboerner.com 


































At Mauna Kea Resort, you'll feel a strong 
temptation to get in touch with your inner 
child. To run on the beach. To play all day and 
still want more. We make it easy with our 
Splash Package, which gives you a $100 per day 
resort credit for sensational golf, dining and 


(| 
q 
i 
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SPLASH endless activities. 
en 5 Visit our website, then call your travel agent or 
per day 1-800-882-6060. NEW GDs CODE: PJ 


resort credit 





Credit not applicable to room rate or ; § 4 ; 
resort shops. Subject to availability. ; Shae t/ZA 
Some restrictions and blackout dates apply. 4h ENA 
Valid to 12/16/01. ‘ RESORTS HAWAII 
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For Showroom Information 
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Through Designers and Architects 
Tel 212 213 3099 Fax 
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PAINTED FURNITURE 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY PIECES THAT EARNED*THE LABEL “FANCY” 


By Jeffrey Simpson 


N DESCRIBING FANCY FURNITURE— 

the technical term for painted Fed- 

eral and American Empire pieces, 
made between 1789 and 1830—Guy 
Bush uses a somewhat unexpected word. 
“This is very cool furniture,” the New 
York-based dealer says. “It’s the sexiest 
forms from the Sheraton and Hepple- 
white design books, imbued with the 
American spirit.” 

The pier tables, card tables, settees 
and side chairs—often painted Pompe- 
ian red, cobalt blue or apple green and 
embellished with small architectural or 
scenic views or classical motifs—were 
made in Boston and Salem, Massachu- 
setts, New York, Philadelphia and, with 
the greatest style and in the greatest 
numbers, in Baltimore. It appealed to 
the merchant and landowning classes of 
the burgeoning young republic. “In 
Baltimore you might find at Belvidere, 
the estate of Governor Eager Howard, 
three major suites of furniture in three 
different colors,” says Gregory R. Weid- 
man, furnishings project coordinator at 
the late-eighteenth-century Hampton 
Mansion and author of Furniture in 
Maryland, 1740-1940. “The governor 
was old money—the nouveaux riches 
liked showy, but so did the old rich.” 

Over the last thirty years the furni- 
ture has been rediscovered by collectors 
who could be said to fall into the same 
categories. Andy Warhol was an enthu- 
siast, and so are curators at the Brooklyn 
Museum of Art. New York designer 
Elissa Cullman reports, “I’m buying fan- 
cy furniture all the time for my clients. 
American furniture is definitely coming 
back into vogue, and the really good 
pieces are so well documented that it’s 
like buying a piece of our history.” 

Contemporary interest in the furni- 
ture was piqued by an exhibition and 
catalogue at the Baltimore Mu -um of 
Art curated by William Voss E Tl 
in 1972. Soon after the exhibition, 
immured for generations in long-s 
tered ballrooms and dusty parlors bi 
to appear at auction houses, as pr 
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Armchair, Baltimore, 
1803. Wood; 33/4" x 
21". A fancy chair was 
manufactured by John 
and Hugh Finlay, the 
leading makers of the 
day. Stiles T. Colwill 
Interiors, Baltimore. 


ERIK KVALSVIK 


predictably began to rise. Weidman re- 
members standing with Stiles T. Col- 
will, curator of the Maryland Historical 
Society at the time, at an auction where 
Colwill hoped to buy some pieces for 

lety. “A suite had just come out of 
h ’ says Weidman, “and 


Unfortunate- 








ly, he was bidding against Albert Sack, 
the antiques dealer, who was bidding for 
Andy Warhol. Stiles only got one table.” 
About a dozen years later the histori- 
cal society again lost in bidding for the 
same pieces at the auctions held after 
Warhol’s death. This time the table the 
continued on page 92 
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SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 
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John and Hugh Finlay, | 





FELICIANO 


continued from page 90 
society wanted went to the Brooklyn 
Museum for $50,000. “Now that table 
would bring seven or eight times that,” 
says Bush, who recently sold a Balti- 
more pier table for a six-figure price. 
Because of its bright colors and deco- 
rative appeal, the furniture has been 
known since it first appeared as “fancy 
furniture.” Cynthia V. A. Schaffner and 
Susan Klein, in their book American 
Painted Furniture 1790-1880, mention a 
New York advertisement of 1798 in 
which one “William Challen calls him- 
self a ‘Fancy Chairmaker from London,’ 
offering ‘every article in the fancy chair 
line.’” An advertisement in Baltimore’s 
October 24, 1803, Federal Gazette an- 
nounces the opening of the shop of 
\ sh-born 
brothers who took the form 
est level, stating, “They 
and make to any pattern 
fancy and japanned furnitu 
Designs in the Federal 
derived from pattern book 
George Hepplewhite and ‘Th 
aton. These patterns in turn 
spired by the Neoclassical int: 
Robert Adam. Schaffner and K 
that “the line drawings in these | 
lios displayed linear furniture with 
metric forms and thin veneers 


s hich- 


delicate inlaid patterning, low-r 
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PAINTED FURNITURE 


carving, or fanciful painted surfaces.” 
‘They go on to quote Hepplewhite as say- 
ing that painted furniture allowed “‘a 
framework less massy than is requisite for 
mahogany’” and that painted furniture 
was to be decorated with the same col- 
ors used throughout the room, a direct 
inheritance from the Adam tradition, 
““to make the whole accord in harmony. 

After the War of 1812, American Em- 
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pire furniture, as it came to be called, 
was made in forms more directly related 
to those of ancient Greece and Rome. 
The popular pieces included Greek 
klismos chairs, Roman curule chairs 
with curved, X-shaped legs, and Greek 
reclining couches. Elder, in his seminal 
1972 catalogue, mentions the impor- 
tance of English design books as sources 

continued on page 94 


ABOVE: Settee, New 
York, circa 1805-15. 
Wood; 33%" x 76". A 
Federal settee features 
gilding and faux grain- 
ing in red and green. . 
Carswell Rush Berlin, 
Inc., New York. 


Lert: Table, Baltimore, 
circa 1810-15. Poplar 
and pine; 36%" x 39/2". 
Many pieces of fancy 
furniture were paint- 
ed with classical mo- 
tifs. G. K. S. Bush An- 
tiques, New York. 
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continued from page 92 
for this later period, as well as the work 
of Charles Percier and Pierre-Francois- 
Léonard Fontaine, architects and de- 
signers at Napoleon’s court, which took 
so many precedents, visually and ideo- 
logically, from the ancient Romans. 
Weidman also acknowledges English 
sources for forms of furniture but con- 
curs that the Baltimore Empire painted- 
decoration style came principally from 
France, following Hugh Finlay’s visit 
there, and that American cabinetmakers 
looked to France “for the avant-garde.” 
She says that the influence of Percier 
and Fontaine came “hot off the press, 
translated here to the American idiom.” 
Everyone agrees that, although the 
form reached its apogee in Baltimore, 
good work was done in all the major cities, 
and the “regional differences,” as Wendy 
A. Cooper, senior furniture curator at 
Delaware’s Winterthur Museum, calls 


Q4 


PAINTED FURNITURE 


Pieces immured for 


generations in dusty ~. 
parlors began to appear 


at auction houses. 


Ricut: Side Chair, 
Massachusetts, circa 
1800. Wood; 35/2" x 
20". A chair has a 
Hepplewhite-style 
urn back. Milly Mc- 
Gehee—Americana, 
Baltimore. 


them, are distinct. Baltimore furniture, 
particularly in the earlier period, was 
painted in vibrant colors, while pieces 
made in Philadelphia, partly because of 
an earlier French influence from émi- 
grés who had settled there after fleeing 
the revolution, often had combinations 
of gilt and white or black. Weidman 
notes that only Baltimore furniture has 
“real views”—depictions of great hous- 
es or recognizable scenes—in its deco- 
rative panels. A suite of thirteen pieces 
from the Finlay shop shows seventeen 


Lert: Etagere, Balti- 
more, 1815-35. Poplar, 
maple and rosewood 


ning; 54" x 18/2", 
int and gilt dec- 
igére. J. M. 
wan 
ore 
B: 1S. 
Wox 
18" x 


lor infreque 
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architectural views of Baltimore houses. ; 
Just two of the houses are still standing 

today, and the meticulous paintings on 

the chairbacks, settees and table are the # 
only record of the vanished past. 

Jack L. Lindsey, curator of American 
decorative arts at the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art, says that the decorative | 
work on Baltimore pieces was done in 
several colors and usually freehand, and 
in Philadelphia it was done in yellow 
ocher or gilt. New York and Boston 

continued on page 96 
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FABRICS, TRIMMINGS, WALLPAPERS & FURNISHINGS, FOR AN INTERIOR DESIGNER IN YOUR AREA CALL 1 800 332 3384 





TNE rens 


announces the opening 
of two new showrooms 
late spring 2001 





THE FINE ARTS BUILDING 
232 East 59th Street 
New York, NY 10022 

242 223 0373 (T) * 212 223 0655 (F) 


8264 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles 
CA 90046 
123 653,7277\(T)'+ 323 653 7235 (F) 
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continued from page 94 

painters used cross-hatching to sim- 
ulate engravings. Weidman says that 
largely because of the proliferation of 
manufacturing in Baltimore and the 
marketing genius of the Finlay broth- 
ers, the chairs were exported in quantity 
to places as far away as the Caribbean 
and South America. 

One suite of furniture has become 
mythic because of its prestigious com- 
mission and its destruction under dra- 
matic circumstances. In 1809 Benjamin 
Latrobe, the English-born architect 
who would help design the United 
States Capitol, commissioned thirty-six 
chairs, two sofas and four settees to fur- 
nish the Madison White House. “It’s al- 
ways been assumed,” says Lindsey, “that 
this suite was made in the Finlay work- 
shops, but recently a letter surfaced 
from Latrobe to Dolley Madison, apol- 
ogizing for its not being ready. He ex- 
plains that the frames had been made in 
Philadelphia and a Philadelphia uphol- 
sterer and decorating agent was work- 
ing on them.” Notes exist, however, 
from Latrobe to the Finlays regarding 
the finishing of the suite, and Cooper 
says that though it was made in Phila- 
delphia, evidence suggests that it was 
painted in Baltimore. In any case, the 
Madison suite was destroyed when the 
British burned the White House in 
1814, and the memory of it survives 
only in Latrobe’s drawings, now in the 
Maryland Historical Society’s archives. 
Recently, copies of the furniture were 
made, using the drawings, for the first 
time since 1809, for an exhibition at the 
Baltimore Museum on the American 
presidency, curated by James A. Abbott. 

By the 1820s, while the Finlays were 
still executing what Weidman calls “su 
premely sophisticated designs for the 
high end of the market,” less expensive 
pieces of fancy furniture were being 
produced by the dozen, usually deco- 
rated in a less ornate manner. Cooper 
notes that chairs like those from David 
Alling’s factory in Newark, New Jer- 
sey—which she says were shipped “ev- 
erywhere”—can be bought today for as 
little as $200 to $1,200. 

Cullman, who calls these more coun- 
try-style chairs “delicious,” puts the 
price a bit higher, at around $2,500, but 


she and Cooper agree that single chairs | 
are particularly fairly priced. “They — 
were made in sets,” says Cullman, “and 
most dealers don’t even want to deal — 


for a bedroom.” Adds Cooper, “Dealers — 
assume that everybody wants a break- — 
fast set, but the single chairs work in a_ 
room almost like a folk painting.” | 

The current value of painted furniture — 
depends on the scarcity of the high-end © 
pieces and—not surprisingly—on the 
condition of the paint. New York dealer 
Carswell Rush Berlin says, “It is simply 
not common to find pieces that are suf- 
ficiently formal, sufficiently refined and 
in sufficiently good condition.” He re- 
calls that at a high-end antiques show in 
Baltimore earlier this year, there was 
only one painted chair for sale that was 
actually made in Baltimore. Guy Bush 
estimates that he can find a piece of the 
quality of an apple-green Baltimore 
pier table he has now only “once every — 
four or five years.” A fire-engine-red 
Baltimore card table, regarded as one of 
the most important pieces to surface in 
recent years, was acquired by Winter- 
thur in 1999 for a figure that the muse- 
um will not disclose but that expert 
opinion puts at several hundred thousand 
dollars. “We only had to clean accumu- 
lated dirt from the surface,” says Cooper. © 

“Painted furniture is only as valuable 
as its paint is good,” says Berlin, who is 
currently offering a pristine grain-painted 
and gilded New York settee for just un- 
der $50,000. And even if the paint is all _ 
there, Bush explains, “people do a bal- 
ancing act about whether to clean these 
pieces.” He says of his pier table, “If I 
were going to live with it, I would clean 
it, but it’s a coup to have it untouched.” . 
While he feels that from a dealer’s or 
academic’s standpoint, a piece should | 
not be cleaned, he acknowledges that | 

“most painted-furniture collectors want 
the pieces to be as bright and gaudy as” 
when they were made.” 

It is the unexpected color, as well as” 
the surprising durability, deceptive deli- 
cacy and elegance of fancy furniture 
that attracts so many designers. “I want 
any piece I see,” says Elissa Cullman. “At 
some point you have to get away from 
brown wood.” 0 
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o Water Clarity ~ 
> ¥ . . An extraordinary 
pool experience 
begins with the perfect 
water environment. So it’s no 
wonder the best builders equip 
their installations with Americas * | 
ai Pool Water Systems by Hayward, 
| managed by the new Hayward Pool System 
Control. From circulating to filtering to heating 
to cleaning to controls and lighting, Hayward is 
the industry leader. So when you build your new 
pool, or enhance your present one, be sure to contact 
a Select Hayward Builder. For the Select Hayward 
Builder near you, call |-888-HAYWARD or visit 


our website at www.haywardnet.com. You'll be Sota 
giving yourself and your family the experience of ay 


a lifetime—the wonder of water by Hayward. 






ca 


Pumps ° Filters * Heaters * Cleaners * Controls ¢ Lighting 


HAY WAF 


America’s *| Pool Water Systems 





more information on Select Hayward Builders/Dealers/Retailers in your area, call |-888-HAYWARD or go to www.haywardnet.com 
























CO Mv CDOT MCC COTO my ate ah 
One Central Park at AOL Time Warner Center. Two crystalline towers crowning an 
unprecedented confluence of culture, entertainment, technology and sophistication. 
Tee Liem CM OSM Le ee LCL amIE LUTEUM SOU Mme ecLcT tM TTLT Om OL) (0) Comm LO LT 
Ue Me Te MULCH Ces) LT pa The Center of everything. Magnificently 
appointed residences starting on the 50th fldo are NUEVO Om SLUM UTIL 
Full floor, 8400 sq. ft. cus’ Ou UL eee upon request. For more 
information Please call 212% ele CCE PE aCcri 






ONE CENTRAL PARK 
AOL TIME WARNER CENTER 








This advertisement is not an offering. No offering can be made: at men ae Tr i of New York. This advertisement is made pursuant to Cooperative Policy 
Statement No. 1 issued by the New York State Attorney General. Or: oe bine dae ECT t of equal housing opportunity throughout the Nation. We encourage 
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~ BOXES FROM THE ST. JOHN HOME COLLECTION ~ 


Available at the following ST. JOHN BOUTIQUES AND HOME STORES: 
ATLANTA BAL HARBOUR BEVERLY HILLS BOSTON CHARLESTON CHARLOTTE CHICAGO DALLAS DENVER HONOLULU KANSAS CITY LAS,.VEGAS MANHASSET MAUI NEW YORK PALM BEACH PORTLAND SEATTLE 
Scottsdale Fashion Square * 480-425-7445 South Coast Plaza * 714-668-3700 
Now Open in Palm Desert * 760-346-9226 
FOR INFORMATION CALL 1-877-755-8463 













































































Let the sun warm you, the breeze caress you i 
Let the mountains and palm trees 
rise up to embrace you 
Let the ancient desert spring waters 
cleanse both hody and soul 
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DESIGN NOTEBOOK 


‘THE ADIRONDACK CARAVEL 
RALPH LAUREN DESIGNS A VINTAGE AIRSTREAM PRAILER FOR CHARITY 


Text by Susan Cheeve: 


OMANCING THI \ 

been our nation: 

Walt Whitman’s 
life in the nineteenth century | 
Wally Byam’s Airstream traile 
twentieth. “Adventure is where you fu 


it,” wrote Byam, whose aluminum land 
yachts became icons of American wan- 
derlust. This peripatetic romance be- 


comes a full-dress love affair in R ilph 
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hy David O. Marlow 


uren’s Adirondack Caravel, refitted 
he whitewalls to the roof rivets and 

te vish Adirondack style. 
inspired by | 1g-ago Lauren family 
ita Fe and the Grand 
nyon a designer’s passion 
tor all th idack, this vintage 
ummate road can- 
es shelter a trea- 
ick, Victorian and 


\ sabe nd IS ti 
dy. Its gleamin: 


sure chest of Ad 


A 14-foot-long Air- 
stream, which has 
been completely re- 
furbished by Ralph 
Lauren, is one of four 
unique theme trailers 
currently being auc- 
tioned for charity on 
the polo.com Web site. 


Native American design—from antique 
fishing creels and oil lamps to trading 
blankets and Navajo weavings. “We all 
went to camp in the Adirondacks,” re- 
calls David Lauren, one of three Lauren 
children, who is now chief creative di- 
rector of Ralph Lauren Media. “We 
spent a lot of time there. We don’t have 
a house in the Adirondacks, but if 

continued on page 104 
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continued from page 102 
we did, this is what it would look like.” 
Every square inch of the fourteen- 
foot-long Airstream, which is one of 
four being auctioned online at polo.com 
for the Ralph Lauren Center for Cancer 
Prevention and Care in Harlem, is a 
hymn to the Adirondack camps of the 
twenties, with their wide, shady summer 
porches, birch-bark and twig furnitur: 
and carved ceilings. Using a palette t: 
en from the lakes and forests and a scale 
provided by the northeastern wilder- 
ness, wealthy vacationers from New 
York and Boston created a regional aes- 
thetic that was one of Ralph Lauren’s 
first inspirations twenty-five years ago. 
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“It’s always been an important style for 
us,” says David Lauren. “We had the 
idea of designing a home you could buy 
online, and we came up with the ulti- 
mate Adirondack cottage.” 

The Airstream, temporarily parked 
under a cottonwood on the Gunnison 
River, near the Lauren ranch in Ridge- 
way, Colorado, has a porch delineat- 


RiGut: Knotty-pine 
walls and cupboards 
accented with beaded- 
b« ard paneling and 

sp it-birch mosaic de- 
siens add warmth. A 
bed unfolds from the 
leather-cushioned sofa. 





Lert: The décor is in- 
spired by Lauren’s love 
for the Adirondacks. 
Under a pine ceiling 
stands a pullout peeled- 
log dining table. The 
floor is made from 
salvaged barnwood. 


ed by a Black Watch oilcloth canopy 
trimmed with leather and mounted on 
two poles. In its shade, two paddle-arm 
Adirondack-style chairs and a table 
with its original bark top are draped 
with Oregon City wool trading blankets 
and softened with pillows fashioned 
from more blankets. A handmade log 
footstool serves as a step leading into 
the trailer, where a Navajo rug in a dia- 
mond pattern rests on a floor made 
from old barnwood. 

Inside, the décor goes from rugs to 
riches; walls and cupboards are detailed 
with split-birch-twig mosaic designs, 
beaded-board paneling and vintage prints 
in tramp art frames. Draperies in a Ralph 
Lauren Home Collection pattern with 
tickinglike ties hang from twig rods. 
The sofa, with its whipstitched-leather 
cushions and split, unpeeled-log frame, 
pulls out to make a bed. A pine bookcase 
is stocked with classic volumes from the 
twenties and thirties. It sits under a 

continued on page 106 
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HISTORIC ARCHITECTURE 


CALVERT VAUX IN OXFORD 
AN ARCHITECTURAL TREASURE IN MISSISSIPPI 


Text by Thomas S. Hines/Photography by fames Archambeault 


LL PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE IN AR- 

chitecture is the inherited prop- 

erty of America,” Calvert Vaux 
argued in 1857. Historic models should 
“be studied, sifted, and tested ... but the 
past should always be looked on as a 
servant, not as a master.” ‘Throughout 
his long career Vaux followed those 
same principles, as in his design of New 
York’s original Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, his collaboration with painter 
Frederic Church on Olana, Church’s ex- 
otic Hudson Valley estate, and the ele- 
gant mansion in Oxford, Vlississippi 
Vaux built for the planter a 
man Thomas Pegues. 

Born and educated in Le 

(1824-1895) apprenticed in lo 
tectural offices and honed his s 
sketching tours of France and Ge 
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In 1850 he met the renowned American 
landscape designer Andrew Jackson 
Downing, then visiting Britain in search 
of an architectural associate. Impressed 
with Vaux’s talent, Downing invited 
the young Englishman to return with 
him to America and to join him in 
the landscaping of Hudson Valley es- 
tates as well as in his work on the public 
grounds of several government build- 
ings in Washington, D.C. 

\fter Downing’s death in 1852, Vaux 
continued the burgeoning practice, and 
in 1857 he invited Frederick Law Olm- 
| to work with him on a competition 

he design of New York’s Cen- 

ne tcam’s brilliant proposals 


om yrganic design car- 
lay an the creation of 
t fam ican parks. 





Ammadelle, in Oxford, 
Mississippi, is one of 
the residential works of 
architect Calvert Vaux, 
perhaps best known 
for designing Central 
Park with Frederick 
Law Olmsted. 


‘The same romantic “picturesque” aes- 
thetic guided Vaux and Olmsted’s sub- 
sequent projects, including Prospect 
Park in Brooklyn, the new suburban 
town of Riverside, Illinois, and their 
proposed plan for the campus of the 
College of California. 

In 1857, at about the time he worked 
on the design for Central Park, Vaux 
followed the precedent of his mentor 
Downing in publishing a pattern book 

continued on page 112 
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continued from page 110 
of replicable residential designs: Villas 
and Cottages. Vhis included, among oth- 
er offerings, his own variations on the 
pointed arches and spiky turrets of 
the popular neo-Gothic as well as the 
rounded arches and lower-pitched roofs 
of the calmer, less historicist Italianate 
style. Ultimately, the latter mode would 
come to seem the more typically Vauxi- 
| book The Architec- 


vning himself 


an. In his infl 
ture of Cou / 

had argued th 
itself more to 


‘addresses 
sens- 

es, and less to the nt 
than the Grecia: 
pable of a variety 
unknown to the a1 
orders.” Downing 
“far better suited to sym 
ety of a refined culture an 
ment which belongs to mode 
tion than almost any other styl: 

In Villas and Cottages, Vaux’s ( 
“An Irregular Villa Without WW 
epitomized his Italianate mode. lt 
apparently this pattern-book version 
based on the architect’s unbuilt pri 


CALVERT VAUX IN OXFORD 





RiGuT: “It’s a room for 
conversation, music 
and dancing,” owner 
Dorothy Lee Tatum 
says of the parlor. The 
Steinway piano is circa 
1905. The heart-pine 
floors are original. 


it in Middletown, Connecticut, 
the attention of Thomas 
nded from a prominent 
‘iguenot family, Pegues 

xford, Mississippi, 

‘Us. By the carly 1850s Pegues 
ventually own- 

s and a large 

late 18) 0s, with 
Lily, noved 





Lerr: Built in 1859 and 
considered one of the 
finest Italianate villas 
in the South, the house 
has wrought iron grill- 
work panels in the en- 
trance hall. The center 
table is Victorian. 





into Oxford, where he became active at 
the new University of Mississippi, of 
which he was a trustee. 

Pegues’s resulting friendship with 
university chancellor Frederick A. P. 
Barnard, a transplanted easterner who 
would later become president of Co- 
lumbia University, may also have facili- 
tated his introduction to Vaux, with 

continued on page 114 
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continued from page 112 

whose work Barnard was naturally fa- 
miliar. Though nineteenth-century pat- 
tern-book designs were often realized 
in regional adaptations, Pegues instead 
commissioned Vaux directly for a cus- 
tomized version of his “Irregular Villa.” 
Vaux’s signed drawings from 1859 are 
still in the house and are prized by its 
current owner. Deference to the warm, 
humid Mississippi climate and to partic- 
ular client needs, leading, for example, 
to more and larger verandas, resulted 





Vaux is considered to An 
be one of the founders Withou 
of American landscape peared in \ 


architecture. ABOVE: 
The kitchen is part of 
the house, a feature 
unusual in the South 
at that time. 


pattern book, ; 
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and Cottages. Ric) 
He slightly modifiew 
his original plan to 
suit the Oxford site. 


HISTORIC ARCHITECTURE 


CALVERT VAUX IN OXFORD 





in only a few modifications to Vaux’s 
original design. 

The residence was built on a rolling, 
wooded, seven-acre site at the then 
northern edge of Oxford by contractor 
William Turner, himself the designer of 
a number of the area’s contemporary 
Neoclassical-style houses. Constructed 
of brick molded by slave craftsmen in 
kilns on the property, the building was 
not totally finished when the Civil War 
began. In 1864 the structure was set 
afire by invading Union troops, but ser- 


Mache 


Lert: In the dining 
room, an 1830s Wil- 
liam IV table accom- 
modates friends and 
family. The window 
opens to the conser- 
vatory. The rug is an 
antique Sultanabad. 


vants and family members extinguished 
the blaze, thus saving for posterity one 
of the great houses of the South. After 
the death of Thomas Pegues in 1874, 
the family retained the property until 
1882, when a prominent businessman, 
Charles Roberts, purchased the house 
and named it Edgecomb. A later owner, 
Bem Price, combined the names of his 
wife and sister and rechristened it Am- 
madelle, the appellation by which it 
continues to be known. In the 1890s 
it became one of the first houses in 
northern Mississippi to be wired for 
electricity. Purchased in the mid—twen- 
tieth century by David Neilson, the 
house was used by MGM as a set for 
the 1960 film Home from the Hill, star- 

ring Robert Mitchum. i 
The current owner, Dorothy Lee 
Tatum, has enjoyed the house for forty 
years. She has remained attentive to the 
building’s historical significance and has 
cordially opened it to admiring archi- 
tects, students and historians. Mindful 
of its mid-nineteenth-century origins 
continued on page 117 
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continued from page 114 

and its gradual evolution through the 
changing tastes of successive genera- 
tions, Tatum has furnished the house 
with eclectic sophistication, balancing 
period pieces with what she refers to 
as “thrift-shop specials.” In fact, she in- 
sists, “I’m not a purist; that would take 
the fun out of it.” 

Through a century and a half of care- 
ful maintenance by half a dozen owners, 
Ammadelle is virtually the same house 
that Vaux designed in the late 1850s. 
The round-arched entrance on the east 
facade replicates the shapes of the sec- 
ond-floor windows, all topped by elab- 
orate cornices supported by prominent 
brackets like those defining the roof 
eaves above them. To the left of the en- 
trance, a high-ceilinged veranda is ap- 
propriately furnished with high-back 
rocking chairs that look toward boxwood 
and magnolias. The squarish entrance 
hall opens west to the stair hall, where 








gracefully carved and curving stairs lead 
up to bedrooms and sitting rooms. 

To the north of the entrance is a suite 
of parlors, labeled on the plans as an 
east-facing “morning-room” and a west- 
facing “parlor.” Tatum conversely calls 


Lerr: A circa 1860 wal- 
nut-and-mahogany 
half-tester bed is in the 
downstairs bedroom, 
designed for sleeping 
or visiting with guests. 
The lusters on the 
mantel are circa 1880. 


Vaux estimated that 
the house would cost 
$14,000 to $15,000 

to build. BELow Lerr 
AND BELOow: Part of 
Vaux’s plan, the north 
porch was added after 
the Civil War. 


the front room the parlor and its more 
informal mate the sitting room. The 
parlor has fine Victorian and nine- 
teenth-century American chairs and 
love seats as well as a neo-Baroque man- 

continued on page 118 


‘The house was used 
as a set for the 1960 film 
Home from the Hill. 
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continued from page 117 

telpiece acquired by Bem Price from 
the 1893 Chicago World’s Columbian 
Exposition. Tucked into a corner of the 
house is a small library. 

To the west of the stair hall is a gen- 
erous guest bedroom, furnished with a 
mid-nineteenth-century American bed, 
chests and chairs. South of the entrance 
hall, the dining room is dominated by a 
long and elegant William IV table. Ad- 
joining the dining room is a conservato- 
ry filled with potted plants, which can 
be entered from both inside and out 
through floor-length double-hung win- 
dows. Pantries and hallways connect the 
formal front rooms with the large, ser- 
viceable kitchen, conceived and built as 
an integral part of the main house—un- 
like the detached kitchens of most mid- 
nineteenth-century southern mansions. 

As a landmark on the Oxford land- 
scape, the house was familiar to William 
Faulkner, who as a child had lived across 
the street. Faulkner may not have known 
that Vaux’s English ancestors had angli- 
cized, as “Vox,” their originally French 
name, which Faulkner must have as- 
sumed was pronounced “Voe.” It is a 
possible explanation for the great writ- 
er’s fascination with a fictive “French 


In 1864 the structure 
was set afire by invading 
Union troops, but 
servants and family 
members extinguished 


the blaze. 





architect,” who appears in work after 
work throughout the saga of Yoknapa- 
tawpha County—from Absalom, Absa- 
lom! to Sanctuary to The Hamlet and 
Requiem for a Nun. 

In 1975, in recognition of its architec- 
tural and historical significance, Am- 
madelle was named to the National 
Register of Historic Places. Less well 
known than Vaux’s work in the North- 
east, it nevertheless resonates with the 
recognizable effects of his gifted, un- 
conventional genius. 0 
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AD ELECTRONICA 


UTILITIES IN THE TOT SE 
THE DEBATE OVER ELECTRICITY HEATS UP 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


T IS COMPLETELY, DELICIOUSLY IRON- 

ic that Cisco Systems was one of the 

main instigators of a drive that led 
the San Jose City Council to deny the 
Calpine Corporation a permit to build a 
natural gas power plant largely because 
Cisco and others said it was aestheti- 
cally unappealing,” says Jim Owen, a 
spokesman for the Edison Electric In- 
stitute, the electrical utility industry’s 
trade association. 

Cisco, the gigantic electronics com- 
pany, took the position that a new 
generating plant, which might have 
supplied power to six hundred thousand 
homes in the Silicon Valley, wasn’t 
needed and would uglify Cisco’s soon- 
to-be-built corporate campus. It was an 
unexpected position from a company 
whose products are all electrically pow- 
ered and an odd one to take last fall 
after a harrowing summer of electrical 
emergencies and brownouts in the near- 
by San Francisco Bay area. 

Only a month later came the winter 
energy crisis, which would threaten to 
cripple Cisco, San Jose and much of 
California. To Owen the opposition to 
the plant was baffling. If a commu- 
nity won’t accept a generating plant, he 
wonders, how will we get the electrical 
power we need to run the commu- 
nity? “The natural gas plant that was 
being proposed was called a combined- 
cycle natural gas turbine, which gives 
off fewer of the bad emissions than the 
other kinds of generating plants. This 
was not a coal plant or an oil plant or 
even a regular gas plant. It was absolute- 
ly state-of-the-art, and they didn’t want 
to have it.” 

Owen’s is not the only opinio» 
ever. “Right now the United States 
the power industry is acting like : 
World country,” says Tyson Si 
who speaks on energy for Public ¢ 
zen, an organization founded by Ralph 
Nader. For Slocum the troub’e in Cali- 
fornia and the increasingly worrisome 
energy situation in other | 
country is not the result of a si 
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electrical power but the misapplication 
of a different kind of power—political 
power, which is being used to deregu- 
late the electricity business for the 
benefit of a few large companies at the 
expense of the rest of us. 


All of this comes as a jolt. Aren’t we 


living in the e-Age? And in the e-Age isn’t 
the stream of electrons that makes it 
all possible the one thing we can take 
for granted? It is as unthinkable that 
there will be no juice to boot up the 
computer as it is that there will be no 
water when the faucet is turned on. In 
the United States all major systems have 
been dependable for so long that we 
never give them a second thought. We 
presume the underpinnings are stout 
and secure. 

Kor decades the highly regulated 


electrical power industry was so reli- 





able that utility stocks were the classic 
widows-and-orphans investment. They 
lidi’t go up in value, but they could be 
n to pay a high dividend with 

‘ity. We forgot or never 

n industry that was 

stence in political strife 

The Ameri ctrical 


itility in- 
dustrv was in 


nuel Insull, 


o En “sh immigrant had worked 


= 
for Proms Edison and played a key | 

art in the establishment of General } 
Electric. In the early 1890s Insull, still a | 









young man, moved to Chicago to be the } 
head of a small company supplying a 4} 
few thousand customers with power } 
several hours a day. By the time he 7 
crashed to earth during the Great De- } 
pression, Insull had created the mode 
electric power company, fostered indis- 
pensable technological breakthroughs, } 
invented its business, bookkeeping and 
financing methods and changed elec- 
tricity from an unreliable and expen- 
sive service available several hours a 
day for the well-to-do into an ever-pres- 
ent, relatively low-cost power source 
for everyone. 
Insull was a business giant, presid 
ing over a vast cluster of companies ; 
generating something close to 15 per- - 
cent of all the electricity in the United | 
States, but he accomplished this in a 1 
continuous storm of controversy and 
political dispute that bears on what } 
is happening today. In 1898 Insull 
proposed the Great Electricity Deal: In 
return for being allowed to operate as 
monopolies, power companies would | 
seek government regulation instead of 
fighting it. The arrangement held for 
almost a century. It also ensured that | 
the power industry, like all other close- 
ly regulated industries, would be en- 
twined in politics. 
In the last decade of the twentieth ' 
century the deregulatory, free-market 
fervor finally hit electrical utilities. In- | 
sull’s deal was to be discarded, and elec- 
tricity, like turnips, I’Vs and autos, was 
to have its price determined by the sup- 
posed efficiency of the unfettered mar- 
ketplace. Regulation of the industry 
came to be regarded as old-fashioned, 
another example of how complacency 
and unwarranted high profits were pro 
tected by the buttinskies running the 
American nanny state. 
But it was not lust for lucre that 
had prompted Insull to go for regula= 
tion. He knew that the startup costs of 
an electrical utility were so giganti¢ 
continued on page 124 
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AD ELECTRONICA 


UTILITIES IN THE HOT SEAY 


continued from page 122 

that people would not put up the 
billions needed for generating plants, 
transmission lines and such if their 
investment was threatened by competi- 
tion and market uncertainties. With a 
service as vital as electricity, unpre- 
dictability is the last thing in the world 
you want. 

Even with regulation, private inves- 
tors have been so skittish that much 
of the cost of hydroelectric and nuclear 
power plants, which generate about 
one-third of our electricity, has been 
borne by the federal government. Thus 
Insull and others viewed the electrical 
utility business as what was called a nat- 
ural monopoly—a business that’s next 
to impossible to run as a competitive, 
free-market operation. 

“Most people in the industry today 
still consider two of the three key parts 
of the electrical utility industry to be a 
natural monopoly,” says Owen. “There 
are three elements to our business: gen- 
eration, which is the power plants that 
burn the coal or the gas or nuclear pow- 
er that spin the turbines that make the 
juice. The next is the transmission sys- 
tem, the high-voltage lines that carry it 
hither and yon along the freeways. The 
third part is the local distribution sys- 
tem. Of the latter, high-voltage trans- 
mission and local distribution are still 
thought to be a natural monopoly. 
That’s why those elements are and will 
for the foreseeable future continue to 
be regulated.” 

What happened in California—and 
may happen elsewhere—is that two- 
thirds of the system remained regulat- 
ed (which means, among other things, 
price controls) and one-third of the 
system was set free. What was once 
a carefully orchestrated totality turned 
into a chaotic mess. It’s still not clear 
whether this new kind of mixed sys- 
tem can made to work. Owen 
points out that California was hit 
by every worst-case scenario—low wa- 
ter for the hydro, huge price jumps 

natural gas, unusually hot weather, 
rally cold weather—putting the 
miregulated system under pres- 

‘ich made it buckle. Whether 

this will k ppen in the other twenty- 


be 


four states it are in various stages 


of deregulation, nobody can foretell. 

Even in a time when the free market 
is offered as an ideal way of running” 
everything from nurseries to hospices, 
some communities have chosen public 
ownership of their electrical utilities. 
“Public power systems serve about for- 
ty million Americans,” says Madalyn 
Cafruny, the director of communica- 
tions for the American Public Power 
Association. “That’s about one out of 
every seven electricity customers. Some 
of the nation’s largest public power sys- 
tems are in Los Angeles, San Antonio, 
Seattle, Phoenix, Austin, Memphis, Or- 
lando, Omaha, Sacramento—we can go 
on and on. Of this country’s two thousand 
public power systems, twelve hundred 
are in communities with populations of 
ten thousand people or fewer.” 

If you add the public power sys- 
tems with the electrical cooperatives, 
Cafruny says that one-quarter of the 
population gets its power from non- 
profit, publicly owned utilities. 

“I think that public power is known 
for a very high level of service.’ It’s 
known for lower rates and for a layer 
of involvement in the community that 
the private power companies are not 
known for,” she says. Yet the private 
power people respond by pointing out 
that they pay federal taxes and other 
kinds of fees from which public power 
is exempted. 

However an electrical utility is or- 
ganized and under whatever form of 
ownership, each faces the same set of 
difficulties regarding how electricity 
is generated and moved. For example, 
California’s problems have been exac- 
erbated by an insufficient transmission 
capacity, a condition found in other 
sections of the country as well. Under 
deregulation there seems to be confu- 
sion over who runs the high-voltage 
lines and who puts up the money to 
build more of them. Running these 
lines, which constitute the power grid, 
is technically, organizationally and eco- 
nomically complicated, and now the 
grid seems to be running from moment 
to moment—1in a let’s-get-through-to- 
day’s-crisis-and-worry-about-tomor- 
row-when-it-comes fashion. 

continued on page 126 
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continued from page 124 

And what kind of power is 
to be used to generate elec- 
tricity is also a source of end- 
less controversy and has been 
one of the major reasons 
the erection of new generat- 
ing plants has lagged so far 
behind the growth in de- 
mand. Life being what it is, 
it follows that the most 
widely used fuel is the most 
hated: coal. Slightly more 
than half of the electricity 
we use is generated by coal- 
fired turbines. “From a long- 
term point of view, coal is 
the most abundant, cheap- 
est form of energy that the 
United States has,” says Steve 
Fiscor, editor-in-chief of Coal 
Age. “In fact, at current con- 
sumption rates, we have about 
four hundred years of coal 
left, compared with fifty or 
sixty years of petroleum and 
natural gas.” 

The best policy is proba- 
bly some kind of measured 
use of diverse fuel sources 
in accordance with an array 
of environmental, economic 
and social needs, but that is 


Mile Island, the wheels be-— 
gan to come off the nuclear 
thing. That year Congress | 
passed a law that prohibit- 
ed—no one believes this— 
the construction of new gas- 
fired generators because they 
thought at that time that we 
were running out of natural 
gas.” That is why we have the 
bizarre situation of coal-fired 
electrical utility plants in oil- 
and gas-rich Louisiana. “Talk 
about carrying coals to New- 
castle!” says Owen. 

In the last few years nat- 
ural gas has been the fuel 
of choice for electrical gen- 
eration, but its presumed 
abundance vanished in the 
California crisis when natu- 
ral gas supplies tightened and 
the price quadrupled. Of the 
fossil fuel sources, natural 
gas is the cleanest and neat- 
est. It also helps that, except 
for a little that’s piped in 
from Canada, all our natural 
gas is domestically produced, 
but you never know about 
fuel. A generation ago we 
thought we had no natural 


With a service as vital as electricity, 
unpredictability is the last thing in 
the world you want. 


far from what we have now. 
Owen waxes eloquent on the 
subject: “We’ve been tire- 
lessly propounding the fuel 
diversity message: You can- 
not put all of your eggs in 
one basket. One of the major 
problems with energy policy 
in this country in the past 
thirty or forty years is that it 
tends to be very faddish. For 
a while it was nuclear power, 
and we were going to have 
the electricity too cheap to 
meter, and then, of course, 
in 1978, even before Three 


gas left, then we thought we 


were swimming in it, and 


ee 


1 
| 


now it’s in short supply for 


a variety of reasons, known 
and unknown. 
But one of the reasons it 


and electricity, no matter how — 


produced, are tight arises from 
the failure to use fuels and — 
electricity wisely, let alone — 
with conservation in mind. 
“You have consumers not — 
seeing the real price signals i 
from the market,” says John — 
Felmy, of the American Pe- 
continued on page 128 
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continued from page 126 

troleum Institute, alluding to electrical 
consumers’ protection from rate in- 
creases by government-imposed price 
controls. He is cognizant, however, that 
if price protections were done away 
with, it wouldn’t be easy for people to 
conserve energy in order to avoid pay- 
ing higher electric bills. “Individual 
consumers have to decide what their 
priorities are in terms of how much 
heating, cooling and light they can ac- 
cept, given the relative price of energy. 
But it’s always a painful choice, espe- 
cially for certain consumers who can’t. 
change because they happen to have 
respirators or oxygen bottles that re- 
quire electricity.” 

Felmy adds that many people will find 
a quick change to energy conservation 
difficult and costly and that they will 
do it only if they are convinced that the 
rise in prices is permanent. “If you own 
a car that’s five years old, you’re not go- 
ing to get rid of it just because the price 
of gasoline changes by a nickel,” heex- | 
plains. “Your air conditioner or your 
furnace is a certain age, but you're not 
necessarily going to scrap it right away, 
so it takes these longer-term price sig- 
nals for people to recognize that per- 
haps it would be more cost effective to 
replace the equipment.” 

A significant savings might be at- 
tained with the equipment people have 
if they could buy and use electricity 
when it’s cheapest. Toll roads and 
bridges have variable pricing, charging 
motorists more during rush hours and 
less during off hours. The airlines do it. 
Insull did it. Everybody’s doing it. But 
you can’t do it with the present electric 
meters. Meters are needed that will 
charge less for electricity when a cus- 
tomer runs the dishwasher or clothes 
dryer at 11:00 p.M. rather than at 11:00 
\.M. Such meters exist, but they’re not 
in use because, in the anarchic condition 
of the electrical utility industry, there 
are no standardized policies, there is no 
plan, and who would pay for the me- 
ters? That is but one of a thousand and 
one questions that need answering. In 
the meantime, summer is almost upon 
us, and some people say we'll have the 
juice to run the air conditioners—and 
some say we won't. 0 
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® Michael Graves a distinct function. Arectangu- __ right) and a portion of sandy of the rotunda located in Man- 
lhe 1997 a Michael Graves—de- _lar structure stands at the center beach that is part of the proper- —_ chester Harbor and connects 
signed house was completedin of the complex and contains the _ ty. A glass-walled tower pavilion _ the office space with the rest of 


Manchester-by-the-Sea, Massa- master bedroom and the liv- with a winter garden and an ob- __ the house. The 3.48-acre estate 
chusetts. The five-bedroom res- _ing/dining room. The space servation deck resembles the includes a three-car garage and 
idence is made up of Graves’s features floor-to-ceiling win- lighthouses in the area. The cir- _ a carriage house. $11 million. 
| 
: : ; 5 ; ee, : ; = 
which has a different shape and — over Magnolia Harbor (above shaped windows, is reminiscent — Line, 212/286-6803, «0391. | 


MANHATTAN 


® Helen Costantino Fioratti 
prewar town house in 
Manhattan’s East Eighties 
has been decorated by designer 
Helen Costantino Fioratti, who 
oversaw its renovation. Designed 
for art collectors, the six-story 
residence has special lighting and 
display areas throughout. On the 
first floor are a guest apartment 
and access to the limestone- 
terraced gardens. Upstairs there 
are three bedrooms and a mas- 
ter suite. The library (right) is 
on the third floor. A roof deck, 
with city views, can be reached 
from the sixth-floor, glass- 
enclosed studio. $10.5 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x03 92. 
continued on page 136 
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EAST HAMPTON 


A n 18th-century windmill is 
the focal point of an East 


Hampton, New York, com- 


pound that encompasses a little 
over four acres. The 5,000- 
square-foot main house is ori- 
ented so that all of the principal 
rooms enjoy water views. An 
entrance hall leads to the living 





room (above right), with a beam 
ceiling, a fireplace and a wet bar, 
which is adjacent to a paneled 
library. The kitchen has terra- 
cotta floors and a breakfast area, 
and the dining room opens to 
an ocean-side terrace. Also on 
the first floor is the master suite, 
which has a bay window and 


ESTATES FOR SALE 


EDITORS SELECT PROPERTIES AROUND THE WORLD 





doors leading to a garden. Five 
bedrooms, two with private bal- 
conies, fill the second floor. A 
studio cottage on the site has a 
cathedral ceiling, a fireplace and 
a kitchenette, while a separate 
three-bedroom cottage serves 
as staff quarters. The poolhouse 


features a large sitting room 





with a beam ceiling and French 
doors, and its wraparound deck 
overlooks the gunite swimming 
pool. The grounds offer close 
to 300 feet of frontage on the 
Atlantic and manicured lawns. 
$25 million. 

For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0393. 


PRINCETON 


Ec 1895 a Tudor Revival house 
was constructed in New Jer- 
sey for a professor at nearby 
Princeton University. The front 
door opens to a reception hall 
with raised-oak-paneled walls. 
and a staircase with a landing 
illuminated by tall leaded-glass 
windows. In the dining room, 
there is a stone fireplace and a 
plasterwork ceiling, and the liv- 
ing room has a bay window, oak 
doors and recessed shutters. 
Four of the five bedrooms on 
the second floor have fireplaces, 
and all have private baths. 
The top floor has three bed- 
rooms, an exercise room and 
a large walk-in cedar closet. 
$2.8 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0394. 
continued on page 138 





What your cat knows about you could probably fill a book. But even if he could tell 
anyone about those personal moments, he never would. And a bond that unique deserves Purina 
O.N.E® brand Salmon & Tuna Flavor. Made with real salmon and tuna, it has a taste cats love. It 
contains optimal protein levels to help sustain strong muscles and overall well-being. And its 
complete nutrition, along with antioxidants like vitamin E, helps support a healthy immune 


system. After all, a healthy, happy cat is the perfect way to maintain a healthy, happy relationship 


How GREAT RELATIONSHIPS ARE FED® 


©2001 Ralston Purina Company Www.purinaone.com 
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LONDON 


Richard MacCormac 

n 1998 architect Richard 

MacCormac designed a mod- 
ern three-story house in Lon- 
don. Centered between two 
wings, a double-height atrium 
(right) has a limestone floor and 
a steel-and-oak stairway, which 
leads to the second-floor liv- 
ing and dining rooms. Opaque 
sliding doors separate the atri- 


| AM SWEET RESPITE ON A LONG AFTERNOON. ns 
SLICED, DICED, ano PUREED, “ a Res 
| WAS TRANSFORMED WITH EASE. : 


k/T trademark 


um from the indoor swimming 
pool and a sitting area (above). 
The third floor contains the 
master suite and four bedrooms, 
which face the gardens. Land- 
scaped by Stephen Woodhams, 
the terraced grounds include 
expansive lawns and mature 
trees. £6.25 million ($9 million). 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0395. 











er a! 


Rg NOW, HEADS WILL BOW, 
ey “AS CHILLED SILVER SPOONS 
f PLUNGE“INTO MY NECTAR. 


1AM AN ICE PRINCESS. 
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SARASOTA 


pproached by an oak-lined 

private lane and bordered 
by a nature preserve, Beauvoir 
Hall, a Greek Revival-style 
mansion, was built in 1929. Just 
south of Sarasota, Florida, the 
five-bedroom house rests on 





four acres above the bay. Details 
such as custom plaster crown 
moldings, wainscoting, copper 
screens and wood cornices 

over the windows are found 
throughout. A 19th-century 
Parisian mantelpiece is in the 


\o—X [ 
Ey 
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living room, while the dining 
room features chinoiserie wall- 
coverings; both rooms and the 
reception hall open through 
French doors to a veranda. The 
swimming pool (above right) is 
just a few feet from the proper- 








ty’s main dock, with its pecky- 
cypress boathouse. Four cot- 
tages provide living space for 
guests or staff. $8.75 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0396. 
continued on page 140 


The ingenious Professional 670 Food Processor and stylish Architect Series™ Refrigerator, only from KitchenAid. 


The only Food Processor with three nested work bowls, for jobs of every size and easy cleanup. 
A variety of attachments allows you to juice, chop, and grate like a pro. Pair it with the sleek stainless 


steel Refrigerator, with AquaSense™ water filtration for perfect-tasting ice. For our Frosted 
Tropical Confetti recipe, and to view the entire KitchenAid’ line, 
visit www.KitchenAid.com, or call 1.800.422.1230. 
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Exclusive dealerships available. 





To order our comprehensive literature package, 


please send $18.00 to: 


Poggenpohl U.S., Inc. 


145 U.S. Hwy 46W, Suite 200, 
Wayne, NJ 07470. Dept. AD. 


Phone: 1-800-987-0553 or 973-812-8900 X 16, 


FAX: 973-812-9320 


www.poggenpohl-usa.com 


poggen 
pohl=== 


Poggenpohl Studios: 


Atlanta, GA 
Charlotte, NC 
Chevy Chase, MD 
Chicago, IL 

Dania Beach, FL 
Dallas, TX 

Detroit, MI 
Honolulu, Hl 
Houston, TX 

Los Angeles, CA 
Maui, HI 

Naples, FL 

New York City Downtown 
New York City Midtown 
Paramus, NJ 
Petoskey, MI 
Philadelphia, PA 
Portsmouth, NH 
Sacramento, CA 
San Diego, CA 
Scottsdale, AZ 
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404-816-7275 
704-331-9690 
301-657-8616 
312-755-9023 
954-923-2688 
214-750-0271 

248-624-7300 
808-524-6656 
713-783-7780 
310-289-4901 

808-873-6360 
941-263-4699 
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NORMANDY 
Res de Morsan, in the 


countryside of Normandy, 
France, was built around 1750 
with stone from the Loire valley 
and was used as a retreat by the 
marquises de Morsan. Sur- 
rounded by ancient trees and 
wheat fields, the house sits on a 
ten-and-a-half-acre parcel of 
land that belonged to the same 
family from 1060 to 1934. The 
four-level residence is con- 
structed on the foundation of a 
Renaissance chateau, of which 
two stone towers, with views of 
a moat, remain. In addition to 
the original brick kitchen, which 
has a stone fireplace, on the 
lower level, there is a modern 
kitchen and utility rooms. A 
study and a small dining alcove, 





PHOTOGRAPHY: DEIDI VON SCHAEWEN/COURTESY STRIBLING & ASSOCIATES 


with a fireplace, flank the en- up to the library, four bed- 

one with a wrought iron 
balcony—and the master suite. 
$1.4 million. 

For information, call our Hot 


Line, 212/286-6803, x0397. 


trance hall (below). Two adjoin- rooms 





ing reception rooms, both of 
which still have their original 
boiseries, are also on the first 
floor. A circular staircase leads 


ont 








continued on page 142 
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+ALU2000 The first aluminum kitchen by Poggenponhl. 











Discover function in its most sensual form. Kitchens with sense appeal. 
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You never believegjn that 
CONC Le mI Me lee e 


Until now. 


Platinum 
One carat of diamonds 


$3995 








To this day, you still can’t believe it But — 
from the minute she smiled at you, “it 
was all over but the shouting.” Show 
her you still feel the same way witha 
fantastic three diamond ring from our 





exclusive Premier Star Collection. 
Each ring emphasizing three brilliant 
diamonds, representing the past, 


present and future ¢ 


| SENET. 


Hallmark Jewelers 
| Lafayette, LA 
337-232-7000 


Rhudys Jewelry 
Fayetteville, N¢ 
910-488-2971 41 





Forastore in your area cal 


Sr SC aa ae 


800- DIAMOND . 
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JOEL PULIATTI © WESTERN EXPOSURE/COURTESY MCGUIRE REAL ESTATE 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Se in the Noe Valley 
area of San Francisco is a 
Mediterranean-style residence. 
Four offices and a reception 
room occupy the first level. Be- 
yond the bronze-gated entrance 
is the light-filled living room 
(above), on the second floor. 
French doors separate the living 
and dining rooms, which have 


NATCHEZ 


Gloucester 


Cy the home of the first 
Mississippi territorial gov- 
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continued from page 140 


ernor, Gloucester is listed on 
the National Register of His- 
toric Places. Built in 1803, the 


residence is an example of early 
'atchez red-brick architecture. 
hite-pillared porticoes at 


t and rear of the house 


lin 1830 


. The first 


diate room, a 


id a study. 


} 
iroom 


m. $1. hon 


informa 
Line, 212/28 


| up to three 





hardwood floors, bay windows 
and intricate moldings with gilt 
details. A master suite and two 
additional bedrooms fill the top 
floor. An interior staircase pro- 
vides access to the roof, which 
affords panoramic vistas of the 
city. $1.595 million. 

For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0398. 
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ILLINOIS 


® Frank Lloyd Wright 
F rank Lloyd Wright built the 
Allen Friedman House in 
Bannockburn, Illinois, in 1956. 
The design started as a version 
of Wright’s Fawcett House 
(1955), but when Friedman and 
Wright decided to exclude the 
playroom wing, it became a 
brick version of his stone Ar- 
nold House (1954). The result is 
a Usonian Y-shaped structure 
that allows every room to have a 
view of the property, which is 
landscaped with new and ma- 
ture oak trees, prairie grasses 
and flowers. Wright used a tri- 
angle motif throughout the 
house, from the light fixtures in 
the public rooms and bedrooms 
to the copper trim that borders 
the roofline and accents the rear 
arbor. Mahogany was used for 
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JOHN SIMMONS ECKERT/COURTESY KOENIG & STREY GMAC REAL ESTATE 


all of the built-ins, the paneling 
and the piano-hinged solid-core 
doors. Special brick, molded to 

suit the 120- and 60-degree an- 

gles, was used on both the inte- 

riors and exteriors. The main 
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living area (above) is 40 feet 
long and has a ten-foot-wide 
brick fireplace, clerestory win- 
dows, banquettes and built-in 
cabinetry and bookshelves. The 
glass wall of doors leads to the 








rear of the property. The dining 
area has a built-in wet bar, cabi- 
netry and a Wright-designed 
table. $1.1 million. 

For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0400. 


PUERTO VALLARTA 


ieee on the Bay of Ban- 
deras in Puerto Vallarta, 
Mexico, is Villa Marea Baja. Ar- 
chitect Francisco Hanhausen 
and designer Peter Bowman 
collaborated on the nearly 
5,000-square-foot structure, us- 
ing local building materials and 
furnishings. Tile floors and 
vaulted brick ceilings are fea- 
tured throughout. The living 





and dining areas are separated 
by a see-through fireplace with 
a hammered-steel chimney. The 
dining area (above) opens to a 
crescent-shaped terrace with an 
infinity-edge pool that over- 
looks the Pacific (left). The 
three-bedroom house is being 
sold furnished. $1.75 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0401. 0 





MERRILL LYNCH and 
UNLIMITED ADVANTAGE” 








> CONSULT 


a personal Financial Consultant helps you: 

- identify your goals 

- access retirement, trust and mortgage specialists 

- identify specific investment strategies 
customized to your needs 

- tailor asset allocation to your risk tolerance 


- gain philanthropic advice 


> PLAN 
personal financial plan including 
, . - ja - retirement planning 
Question 1S, a erls am | going to rele av 


- wealth transfer strategies 


search reports? - tax management strategies 


aad F - college tuition forecasting and planning 


. 3 , > INVEST 
- through your Financial Consultant, online or 


by phone 


HO COMMISSIONS ON WHOSE frarsactions 


. ae Oo individual ac count charges 


- trading in stocks, bonds and mutual funds 


24/7 access to your accounts 


\ 


research updated daily from highly ranked analysts 


\ 


Morning Call Report notes 


1 


streaming video, audio and live Web events 


1 


equity and fixed tyicome sector analysts 


> BANK 
- CMA® account with unlimited check writing 
- online bill payment, funds transfer and 
direct deposit 
- CMA® Visa® Signature™ card featuring a rewards 
program allowing you to earn a point for every 


eligible dollar you spend 


A SIMPLE FEE. A SIMPLER LIFE. 


You. Your Financial Consultant. And a host of financial services. Information is one thing. Insight is another. Which is anothe: 
benefit of the Unlimited Advantage* brokerage service from Merrill Lynch. Our research is first assembled by one of the world’s most honored research 
teams. It’s then filtered through your personal Financial Consultant, who knows your goals and can help you identify areas of risk and opportunity. 
And it’ as readily available as getting online updates directly from our analysts around the world. All this, including no individual account charges 


and no per-trade commissions on most transactions. So you can consult. Plan. Invest. And bank. Unlimited Advantage brings it all to you for a 


simple fee. It means we all share the same goals — to simplify your life and build on your success. 






Contact your Merrill Lynch Financial Consultant or call 


1.800.MERRILL or visi: askmerrill.ml.com Be bullish 


ADGM51 





* Unlimited Advantage is a brokerage service appropriate for investors who are interested primarily in securities transactions other than buying eligible mutual funds and 
underwritten offerings. It is not for day trading or other excessive securities or option trading activity. Prospectus and account limitations apply to mutual fund transactions. Minimum 


] 
of underwritings including equity, debt and market-linked investments created by Merrill Lynch 
1 underwritings. Merrill Lynch research is available to all clients, as is FC advice (other than for 
Certain restrictions apply. Some services not available for certain accounts. See client agreement 





annual fee $1.500. Additional fees and expenses may apply, such as for purch 
Merrill Lynch and its Financial Consultants will earn additional compensation on ; 
ML Direct). Financial planning products are available separately from Merrill Lynch 
for more information 

Banking services provided by licensed banks or trust companies. MLPF&S is a registered broker-dealer and is not a bank or trust company. The CMA account is not a bank account 
Non-deposit investment products offered through MLPF&S are not FDIC-insured, are not guaranteed by a bank, and may lose value 

©2001 Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Incorporated. Member, SIPC. Unlimited Advantage and CMA Signature are service marks of Merrill Lynch & Co., Inc. CMA is a 
registered service mark of Merrill Lynch & Co., Inc. Visa is a registered trademark of Visa International 
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exico City—based 

‘Tane has been a top 

source for silver de- 
signs since its inception in 1942. 
Juan Pablo Molyneux (above, 
at the shop) is drawn to its sculp- 
tures and decorative ite) 

Though Tane devot 


BRAZILIAN ‘I 


uis Begazo has a large se- 
lection of unusual painted 
furniture,” K. C. McCook, of 
Lane-McCook & Associates, 
says of the Los Angeles antiques 
dealer. “He has an enormous 
passion for wood, and quite of- 
ten we'll acquire a piece as a 
starting point for a room. You 
can set a certain tone with 
his furniture.” 
years Begazo dealt in 18th- 
h-century pieces from 


Brazil; however, he 





years to making classic Euro- 
pean objects, such as tea sets, 
candelabra and tureens, its 
founders began to look to the 
silversmiths of Mexico's pre- 
Hispanic and Spanish colonial 
past for inspiration. This fusion 
styles has resulted in the 


mR ES 
SON 
reated a collection of 
hrough his new- 
CC ny, Colonial 
Bra is | lcraft- 
ed froi ycled from 
Brazilian ‘sand th 


hand-paint 
McCook adds, 
ago we purchased a chest of 
drawers with a magnificent 
drawing on it. It was for an en- 
trance hall, and it just made the 
space.” By appointment. Colo- 


nial Brazil, 310/918-3415 


‘A few months 


company’s unique pieces, which 
are crafted by a handful of local 
artisans. Today one can find 
urns, bowls, sculptures, pitch- 
ers, vases, flatware, jewelry, 
frames and other accessories in 
silver and vermeil, some with 
wood accents. The Raices bowl, 


A reproduction 18th- 
century buffet, above, 
at Colonial Brazil 


The Raices bowl, 
below, made of silver 
and vermeil, from 
Mexico City’s Tane 



















for example, is a silver-and-ver- 
meil piece designed by one of 
the shop’s owners. Tane has two 
locations, one in Tlalpujahua, 
Michoacan, and a larger space in | 
Mexico City. Tane, Presidente 
Masaryk No. 430, Cal. Polanco 
11560; 525281-4299. 


continued on page 148 
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BEACON HILL 


COMPLETE LINE OF HOME FURNISHINGS AND TEXTILES THROUGH DESIGNERS, 800.921.5050. 
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® Osborne & Little 

A new collection of wallpapers 
and printed and plain woven 
fabrics at Osborne & Little (212/ 
751-3333) is named after the 
Italian word for a female Gypsy. 
Zingara, which features rich 
color combinations, blends con- 
trasting yet harmonious images. 
Bohoco (above) has Byzantine 


® Hinson & Company 

Recently introduced pattern 
Hinson & Company (718/482 
1100) range from a plaid to an 
exotic tropical design. Haddon 
Silk Taffeta is a bold plaid that is 
available in a range of colors, 


including antique gold, indigo, 


148 


rs 





damask stripes, stylized seed 
heads and an Ottoman-like flo- 
ral motif printed on linen. An- 
other print ise Django, which has 
an offbeat placing of patterned 
disks on a softly textured back- 
ground. The lightweight cot- 
ton-and-linen blend is available 
in pale biscuit, soft gold, red 
and black currant. 


periwinkle, celadon and sage. 
Oas 


rreen or charcoal on ecru, is a 


cotton fabric defined by an abun- 


dance of large hanging leaves 


intertwined with vines, while 
Vauxhall Gardens Marinette is a 


heavyweight matelassé. 


Palm, which comes in blue, 


PHOTOGRAPHY COURTESY RODOLPH 


® Rodolph . 
Known for its vibrant colors 
and hearty textures, Rodolph 
(707/935-0316) has a variéty of 
elegant new fabrics. The com- 
pany’s latest collection, Nota- 
bles, has everything from thick 
drapery fabrics to iridescent 
silks—all offered in a range of 
dynamic colors. Pathways is a 
meandering design on cotton 
that comes in ivory. Wind Song, 
a polyester, rayon and acrylic 
blend, features a pattern of 
large-scale alternating gold 


® Charles Pollock Reproductions 
‘Todd Cook, the new chief exec- 
utive officer at Charles Pollock 
Reproductions (323/962-0440), 
is bringing a fresh look to the 
traditional showroom. Current 
designs include a geometric ar- 
moire that was styled after one 
made in Paris in about 1800. 
Crafted of solid walnut, with a 
Corinthian walnut finish, it has 
a detachable crown and bun 
feet. The armoire’s clean lines 
reflect a slight Spanish influence, 
and it can be customized with a 
television swivel and lower 
drawers. The doors’ interiors 
reveal a subtle pattern similar 
to that of the front. Another 
piece is a tufted Carolean cowl 
wing chair with an eight-way 
hand-tied seat and a loose seat 
cushion. It is offered in a self welt 
or with an antique brass nailhead 
trim at the wing, arm and apron. 








By feffrey Simpson 


and silver rounded trapezoidal 
forms with fluid lines inside 

them. For Exotica, a luxurious 
cotton blend, a solid background 
sets a neutral stage for a scene 

of tropical trees and plants in 
which monkeys strum guitars and 
men in turbans balance on ropes. 
Color combinations for this 
whimsical design include Sey- | 
chelle sands and Persian green. | 


At Rodolph, new fab- 
rics Pathways, left, and 
Wind Song, above 
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Above, Charles Pol- 
lock Reproductions’ 
geometric armoire 


Hinson & Company’s 
bold plaid, Haddon 
Silk Taffeta, above left 
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You're Building The Ultimate Kitchen. Dream Big. 
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| Introducing The All Refrigerator All Freezer 
From The Monogram Collection. 


Your new kitchen will have the best of everything. From the smallest 
detail to the biggest. And that’s why you’ve chosen the new Monogram 
36" All Refrigerator and All Freezer units. 

Their unique design allows them to be installed alongside one another 
or separately. Either way, the All Refrigerator and All Freezer provide ulti- 
mate capacity while maintaining a sleek, sophisticated Monogram look 
in your choice of stainless steel or custom-cabinet fronts. 

Open the doors and the view is equally breathtaking. A unique light- 
ing system provides illumination both above and below the spillproof 
| shelves. Clear-view storage bins slide all the way out, for easy access and 

cleaning. And sealed snack bins and adjustable humidity produce pans 

keep foods at the peak of freshness. 
Like every other appliance in the Monogram Collection, the All 
| Refrigerator and All Freezer have a feature no one else can offer—GE’s 
) reputation for quality service. So visit us at www.monogram.com or 

call 800.626.2000 for our brochure and the dealer nearest you. 

















AT Ld 
GRAY 


FINE FURNITURE 
DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
ANTIQUES 


LIGHTING 


Genovese Four-Povter Bed 
A lifetime treasure, for your bedroom 
and those of generations beyond. 
From the Italian Collection 
by Julia Gray 


D&D Building 
979 Third Avenue, NY, NY 10022 
(212) 223-4454 fax (212) 223-4503 


New York Design Center 


200 Lexington Avenue, NY, NY 100! 


ATLANTA CHICAGO 

DALLAS DANIA HOUSTO 

LOS ANGELES NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON, DC 


CLEVE! 


Catalog Available 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: LAURIE BLACK 


ichard Rhodes’s interest 

in stonework began with 

a masonry apprentice- 
ship in Siena, Italy. Years later 
he founded Rhodes, Ragen & 
Smith—a favorite destination 
for Jim Weinberg and Naomi 
Leff—with his wife, Pamela Ot- 
taviano Rhodes. 

The company, which is locat- 
ed in a ca. 1900 carriage house 
in Seattle (above), offers every- 
thing from antique building 


materials to architectural orna- 





ments and stone sculptures. 


iventory at Rhodes, Ragen 


Smith includes granite, lime- 


stone, s ne and terrazzo 
| that has n salvaged from 
| ancient r china, Indo- 


nesia, France, India and ‘Turkey. 


“We're always working to pre- 
serve objects and stone that have 
been carved by the artisans who 
came before us,” says Richard 
Rhodes. Rhodes, Ragen & Smith, 
2011 E. Olive St., Seattle, WA 
98122; 206/709-3024. 














Trade Only 


Above, stone objects 
and architectural or- 
naments at Rhodes, 
Ragen & Smith 





London 


ABC Carpet at Harrods, 3 fI. 


(44) (20) 7730-1234 


Bronx, N Y 
1055 Bronx River Ave. 
(718) 842-8770 
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MUSTIQUE & 


Hibiscus Villa 


DISCOVERING AN ISLAND IDYLL 
IN THE WEST INDIES 
Architecture by Arne Hasselqvist 
Interior Design by James and Nicki Archibald 
Text by Elizabeth Lambert/Photography by Dan Forer 


On Mustique, the late architect Arne Top: Landscape architect Steve 
Hasselqvist designed Hibiscus on James put in palms and other na- 
three levels for sweeping views. tive plants along the entrance path. 
Guests renting the villa have access Axove: Part of the hillside was cut 
to a cook as well as two cars. LEFT: away to create an interior garden 
The house, surfaced with a sand- bordered by a veranda. The columns 
and-concrete mix, has deep over- and the old Cotswold stone for the 
hangs for sun and rain protection. floors were shipped from England. 
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f you climb that tree, you'll see 
what I mean,” Arne Hasselqvist 
called out to his new clients. “A 
house on this site would have a 
great view.” The late architect had de- 
signed many of the houses on the pri- 
vate island of Mustique and had lived 
there since 1969, when Colin Tennant, 





later Lord Glenconner, invited him to 
interpret and build the sketches of the 
stage and set designer Oliver Messel. 
Hasselqvist knew the island better 
than anyone, so John Robinson took his 
advice and climbed the tree. “Fabulous,” 
he shouted down to his wife, Belle. She 
was pregnant with their third child and 


took his word for it. But it was clear to 
them both that the rocky hillside was 
the place for their new villa, Hibiscus. 

The Robinsons are the force behind 
Jigsaw, the British clothing shops. Hi-— 
biscus is their escape. When they can- | 
not be there, they rent out the house, 
complete with staff, so others can en- | 
joy the dream. 

With three children, it was a big 
dream. Hasselqvist, who died in Febru- 
ary, designed a house on three levels so 
it wouldn’t sprawl across the landscape } 
and to take advantage of those views. | 
Workmen used basic tools to hack away 
the sixty-degree slope of hard rock and 
create the terraces. 

The entrance, living/dining room, 
master bedroom and courtyard garden 
would be at the top level. On the level 
below would be the family bedrooms, 
with a pair of pavilions on either side of 
a pool cantilevered like a balcony, thirty 
feet in the air. Guest bedrooms would 
be at the lowest level. Water tanks un- | 

continued on page 246 | 
























)Oppostre: Arched windows define 
the living area. Designers James and 
| Nicki Archibald imported the fur- 
nishings. Designers Guild fabric cov- 
bers the Ralph Lauren Home Collec- 
tion sofa. Brunschwig & Fils fabric 
jon chairs at rear. Oppostre BELow: 
Pavilions flank the pool terrace. 








Guests can choose from bedrooms 
on all three levels. Tits Pace: In the 
EEC MOCK MM eee LC LO 
from England is offset by a French 
four-poster hung with mosquito net- 
ting. Antique desk from Christie’s. 
Brunschwig & Fils chair fabrics. 
Colefax & Fowler drapery fabric. 
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BOTSWANA 





Chobe Chilwero 


VIEWING WILDLIFE IN LUXURY ON 
AN AFRICAN RIVERBANK 


ll afternoon, rains 
have been threat- 
ening. Clouds as 
big as temples pour 
out of the highlands of An- 
gola, across the panhandle of 
Namibia—the Caprivi Strip 
—into an enchanted valley 
of Botswana. And with the 
coming African storm, frogs 
boom and elephants toss 
their heads, accelerating their 
pace, making for the river. 
At Chobe Chilwero, Aber- 
crombie & Kent’s safari 
lodge, white linen draperies 
bristle in the wind. A guest, 
just arrived from overseas, 
looks to the distant river, 
then to the thatch of his cot- 
tage: sensuous calm in the 
midst of a raw, some might 
say brutal, continent. 





Abercrombie & Kent worked with 
Johannesburg architects Jonathan 
Ridler and Samantha Healey to 
create Chobe Chilwero, a safari 
lodge in Botswana. Lerr: The 
main lodge’s living room is filled 
with African artifacts, including 
snake carvings from Ghana. 


Architecture by Ridler Shepherd Low/Interior Design by Forie Butler Kent 
Text by John Heminway/Photography by Tim Beddow 


Top: Lanterns and locally made 
pots line the entrance corridor. 
The agama lizards on the iron 
gates were inspired by bushman 
paintings. ABOvE: The Chobe area 
hosts the largest elephant popula- 
tion in Africa. A riverboat allows 
guests to get close to the herds. 
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Leopards, lions and zebras can be 
seen on guided excursions into 
Chobe National Park. Rint: Cape 
buffalo cross the Chobe river. 


BELow: Afternoon drinks can be 
enjoyed on the main lodge’s dining 
veranda, which overlooks the lush 
gardens and the Chobe floodplain. 
The crocodile pillar was carved out 
of tomboti wood by members of the 
Mossi tribe, from Burkina Faso. 


Chobe National Park en- 


compasses a wide variety of 


habitats, all of them home to 
the world’s largest concen- 
tration of elephants. Chey 
share this terrain with buf- 


falo, bushback and some of 


\frica’s formidable 


ators 


pred- 
lions, leopards and 
spotted hyenas. Add more 


than three hundred garishly 
plumed bird speci d the 
visitor might blink in awe 
that creatures he on sup- 
posed were the con ons 


of Dr. Seuss really do exis 
The jet-lagged visitor coi 
templates collapsing on his 
veranda with a chilled drink 
to watch the storm. Instead 


he opens wide French doors 
to the cottage and enters. 
\ntique Dogon statues, glis- 
tening Somali headrests and 
Makonde combs, set in al- 

ves beside the king-size 
the room with 
ttentive calm. Swathes of 
mosquito netting are held 
in pl cS | 


ead, endow 


silver-and-os- 














trich-shell-bead drapery tie- 
backs. The terra-cotta-col- 
ored floor is inlaid with 
mosaic tiles from France and 
reflects the burnt brown, yel- 
low and faded orange of | 
roasted Africa that begins 
beyond the lawn. 

Through a window be- 
hind the bed, he sees first a 


sprawling bath, built around 
a handmade tub, free-form 
and buffed like bedrock. 
Above it, another window 
overlooks a walled courtyard, 
ringed by earthen jars that 
‘surround an outdoor shower. 
The storm is upon Chobe 
Chilwero. The visitor has 
been told that all Botswana 
-awaits these rains and that 
‘the miracle of Africa will be 
| the overnight transformation 
of baked earth into green 
lawn. The storm rages, first 
‘driving rain sideways and 
then, when the wind abates, 
muffling itself as a waterfall 
upon the thatch. 
It’s no accident that Chobe 
Chilwero possesses such a 
graceful spirit. Its creator, 
Jorie Butler Kent, is a stu- 
| dent of féng shui, the ancient 
Chinese practice of making 
balanced and harmonious 
living spaces. Architectural 
| continued on page 248 







_ Top Ricut: Guests stay in one of 

15 luxury cottages, which have been 

designed to blend in with the sur- 

| Tounding topography. Each cottage 

' has a fenced courtyard with a ve- 
randa, reading chairs, hammocks 

and an outdoor shower. 














Asove: The bath has a sunken tub 
and a window that looks out onto 
a private garden. RiGut: The split- 
level swimming pool is a popular 
destination after a day on safari. 
Local craftsmen made the lounge 
chairs and the umbrellas. 
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@ BOSTON 


XV Beacon 


A NEW HOTEL BRINGS SOPHISTICATED HIGH STYLE TO BOSTON 


Interior Design by Celeste Cooper, ASID 
Text by Amanda Vaill 
Photography by Richard Mandeik« 
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ABOVE: “The idea was classicism 
with an edge,” interior designer Ce- 
sste Cooper says of XV Beacon, a 
new Boston hotel. Oprosrre: The 
intimate lobby features modernist 
elements. Kravet fabrics cover the 
lounge chairs, from Walters Wick- 

er, the armchair and the sofa. 


he first thing you 
think of when you 
think of Boston 
isn’t fashion or 
design; after all, this is the 
city where, it was said, the 
women don’t buy their hats, 
they have them. But a visitor 
emerging from the Callahan 
‘Tunnel these days sees a new 
Boston, from the astonishing 
Charles River bridge, a giant 
string-theory artwork exe- 
cuted in steel cables and illu- 
minated at night, to the sleek 
shops and trendy restaurants 
along Newbury Street. So it’s 
entirely fitting that the city’s 
newest luxury hotel, XV Bea- 
con, is as much a design state- 
ment as itis a hostelry. — 

The hotel’s owner, Paul 
G. Roiff, who also owns the 
French-Mediterranean res- 
taurant Mistral, had a very 
specific vision from the out- 
set, and it wasn’t chintz and 
Chippendale. “Sometime in 
the last fifty years, elegance 
and refinement came to be 
equated with the past,” he 
says. “With rare exceptions, 
luxury hotels became muse- 
ums.” But, he adds, “the sim- 
ple fact is our guests aren’t 
interested in giving up high 
technology or sophistication 
to live in luxury.” 

Roiff made sure that they 
wouldn’t have to. A veteran 
of numerous large-scale mill 
and loft restorations in the 
Boston area, he purchased a 
ten-story Beaux Arts cast- 
iron-and-limestone office 
building a block away from 
the gold-domed State House 
and the gardens of Boston 
Common, and he engaged 
architect Patrick Sharkey and 




















Opposite: A Seton Smith diptych 
is displayed in the hotel’s restau- 
rant, the Federalist, which “rein- 
terprets the character of Beacon 
Hill,” says architect Patrick Shar- 
key. A Theodoros Stamos work is 
partially visible to the left of the 
column. Chair fabric from Donghia. 


Celeste Cooper, creative di- 
rector of Repertoire, a Bos- 
ton-based interior design 
firm, showroom and store, to 
make his vision a reality. The 
result is what you might 
call techno-classicism, or ele- 
gance with an edge. 

First there’s the logo: XV 
—not Fifteen or 15; XV is 
better design, and its classical 
allusiveness is an ironic nod 
to the founding fathers, re- 
production busts of whom 
are scattered throughout the 
hotel. There’s the lobby, with 
its stark white limestone floor 
and truffle-dark mahogany 
paneling—which sets off gold 
accents like the sunburst clock 
and the banister. There’s 
the hotel’s collection of con- 
temporary art, assembled by 
Roiff and Cooper, which in- 
cludes works by Larry Brown, 
Joe Green and Guy Russell, 
and its eclectic modernist 
and Georgian furnishings, 
upholstered in fabrics with 
strong black, cocoa, charcoal 
and white graphics. 

And then there are the 
rooms, sixty-one of them, 
many of which can be com- 
bined into suites, and all of 
which are individually de- 
signed. There are common 
elements, of course: the cap- 
puccino-colored walls, white 
trim and dark paneling; the 
gas fireplaces with brushed- 
steel chimney breasts and lit- 
tle overmantels made from 
sections of antiqued cornice 
molding; and the geometric 
four-posters. But the mix of 
furnishings—bronze I-beam 
tables, leather settees, uphol- 
stered sofas, brushed-steel 
bombé chests and Chippen- 














dale-on-steroids side chairs 
—is entirely different from 
room to room. Even the one 
touch of, color, the apples 
stacked in a crystal cylinder 
on the tall metal table by the 
door, varies from room to 


room—green in some of the 
rooms, red in others. 
Luxury and up-to-the- 
minute technology are evi- 
dent throughout, from the 
surround-sound stereo and 
CD system and the plethora 
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ABOVE: Clean lines and tailored de- 
tails characterize a guest suite. Ba- 
ker sofa. Side chairs, Beacon Hill. 
Hinson & Company light fixture. 
Lert: “We didn’t want to sacrifice 
luxury or comfort just to create 
something trendy,” Cooper says. 
Bookcase from Reymer Jourdan. 


of high-speed Internet out- 
lets to the whirlpool tub and 
dinner-plate-size shower- 
head in every bath. If you 
want to sleep late in your 
three-hundred-thread Italian 
sheets, you do nothing so in- 
elegant as to hang a Do Not 
Disturb sign on your door; 
instead there’s a discreet sig- 
nal light activated by a switch 
inside your room. And if you 
need to take notes during a 
conversation on one of your 
room’s three telephones, there 
are Post-its in a polished- 
pewter holder on the desk, as 
well as a slim, brushed-alu- 
minum pen and “XV”-em- 

continued on page 250 
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Ellerman House 


THE QUIET ELEGANCE OF A CAPE TOWN LANDMARK 


Architecture by GAPP and faneVisserMarkThomas/Interior Design by facqueline Cole ¢ Associates and “C” the Company 
Text by fohn Heminway/Photography by Fonathan Pilkington 





t was once an immu- 
table custom for a hand- 
ful of England’s very 
rich to embark on an 
ocean passage to the South- 
ern Hemisphere. Every De- 
cember, as punctual as plo- 
vers, they boarded ships such 
as the Winchester Castle and 
the Pretoria Castle that deliv- 
ered them in two weeks’ time 
to Cape Town, South Africa. 
There they took rooms for 
three months or more at the 
Mount Nelson Hotel, known 
as the Nellie. The hotel, with 
views of Table Mountain, 
helped to banish memories 
of the frightfulness of winter 
while guests basked in the 
South African sunshine. 





Opposite: At Ellerman House in 
Cape Town, South Africa, the pool 
terrace, shaded by a native milk- 
wood tree, overlooks the Atlantic. 
Asove: The 1912 residence, once 
owned by shipping magnate Sir 
John Ellerman, was transformed 
into one of the city’s finest hotels. 


Some customs never die. 
While the world today has 
little time for lordly languor, 
Cape Town’s appeal remains 
as solid as ever. The savviest 
traveler now makes for Eller- 
man House, an eleven-room 
Relais & Chateaux gem set 
high above boulder-rimmed 
Bantry Bay and hardly ten 
minutes from the city cen- 
ter. These days, although 


few stay an entire season, 


many Ellerman House guests 
linger—so distinctive is its 
style, so spellbinding its sur- 
roundings. 

Built in 1912 in the tra- 
dition of Sir Herbert Bak- 
er, the four-story Edwardian 
mansion spent most of the 
twentieth century as a private 
residence. Its last such owner 
was the shipping magnate Sir 
John Ellerman, who, like 
many of his first-class pas- 
sengers, divided the year be- 
tween England and “the 
Capes Inj them late 1980s 
Ellerman House was ac- 
quired as an investment by 
Johannesburg merchant bank- 
er Paul Harris, who was also 
looking for a place to install 


SOUTH AFRICA 





his art collection. He knew 
Cape Town lacked a small, 
elegant watering hole and 
chose not just to create a 
sumptuous hotel but to en- 
dow it with singular style. 
Guests are collected at the 
airport by the Ellerman 
House car and then are 
whisked straight to their 
rooms and told to forget the 
paperwork until the end of 
their stay. Spirits, such as 


Architects Graham Parker of 
GAPP and Jane Visser and Mark 
Thomas wanted to preserve the 
hotel’s integrity. ABOVE: The en- 
trance hall retains its original 
marble floor and teak stair and 
balustrade. Portraits by Frank 
O. Salisbury flank a gilt mirror. 
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brandy, whiskey and vodka, 
are on the house. 

The surprises continue in 
the accommodations them- 
selves. The interiors, by de- 
signers Jacqueline Cole and 
Cobis Wilson, convey a sense 
of contemplative familiar- 
ity: worldliness proud of its 
Cape Town roots. Each guest 
room and suite showcases 
period furniture, chosen for 
its sleek style and for its ease 


with a modern aesthetic— 
Empire mixes blithely with 
custom furnishings. The ceil- 
ings are high, and the col- 
ors are generally light and 
creamy. The guest rooms 
feature subtly illuminated 
art, all South African, all 
provocative. Contemporary 
art is interspersed with Af- 
rican tribal works. Some of 
them bear signatures of well- 

continued on page 250 








Jacqueline Cole and “C” the Com- 
pany’s Cobis Wilson created a tra- 
ditional yet contemporary look for 
the hotel’s interiors. ABOVE LEFT: 
The colonial-inspired cane furni- 
ture and handmade document print 
fabric evoke the past in an ocean- 
front guest room with a balcony. 


SOUTH AFRICA 





ABOVE: Lunch is served on a shel- 
tered terrace. “The bar terrace is 
our most popular location for any 
meal, or even just a drink,” says 


general manager Justin Arenhold. 


A wide selection of local wines 
complements the regional menu. 
BELOw: Bantry Bay at twilight. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


The Inn at 


—— 


Fordhook Farm — 


| A HISTORIC HOMESTEAD IN 
| BUCOLIC BUCKS COUNTY 





ABove: The 60 acres surround- 

ing the Inn at Fordhook Farm in 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania, were 

the cultivation site for W. Atlee 


Burpee & Co. from 1888 to 1980. 


BeLow: Owner George Ball, Jr., 
in front of the 1890 Shaker-style 


seed barn and millhouse. 





or a small town in 

the heart of Bucks 
County, Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania, has a 
surprisingly lively and varied 
cultural pedigree. Over the 
years the eighteenth-century 
village and the surrounding 
countryside have been home 
to James A. Michener and 
Margaret Mead, who both 
grew up in the area; Pearl S. 
Buck, whose house is now a 
museum; and a gaggle of 
harp-witt d New York the- 
| anc literary luminar- 
umbed to its 

charms in the 1930s. 

notable 
orge Kaufman and 
Hat, S. J. Perelman, 


the most 


| Text by Michael Frank/Photography by Billy Cunningham 





Oscar Hammerstein II and 
Dorothy Parker, who de- 
lighted in scandalizing her 
neighbors by doing up her 
living room in ten different 
shades of red. 

The region has also been 
friendly to visual artists, be- 
ginning in the early nine- 
teenth century with Edward 
Hicks, the primitive painter 
who commemorated local 
history and set almost sixty 
versions of his Peaceable 
Kingdom on the banks of the 
nearby Delaware River. An 
informal school of Ameri- 
can Impressionists developed 
around Edward Redfield and 
included Daniel Garber and 
Kern Coppedge. Among the 





twentieth-century artists and 
craftsmen who worked in the 
area were Charles Sheeler 
and the furniture maker 
George Nakashima. Doyles- 
town was also home to the 
Victorian eccentric Henry 
Chapman Mercer, who was a 
collector extraordinaire of 
objects related to Pennsylva- 


) nia craft and industry; the 
| builder of Fonthill, a cement 
| castle that is one of the odd- 
| est structures in the United 
| States; and the proprietor of 
| the Moravian Pottery & Tile 
_ Works, a factory that still 
| produces his distinctive Arts 
| and Crafts tiles today. 


| ‘Two decades before Mer- 
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cer began firing up his kilns 
on the east side of Doyles- 
town, just south of the village 
another American visionary 
and entrepreneurial person- 
ality, W. Atlee Burpee, was 
reinventing American horti- 
culture. Scion of an old Phil- 
adelphia family, Burpee had 


started out as a breeder of 


re 


poultry, livestock and dogs. 
His customers praised his 
poultry but lamented the 
quality of the seed they were 
buying from local sources. 
They asked him to see what 
he could do about it. 

Burpee began by import- 
ing seeds from Europe and 
adapted, hybridized or selec- 


Guests can have afternoon tea in 
the bright first-floor study, where 
W. Atlee Burpee wrote his first 
seed catalogues. A circa 1850 oil 
by Ary Scheffer hangs above a ma- 
hogany partners desk. The Ushak 
is circa 1890. Pillow fabrics from 
Kravet. Schumacher wallcovering. 
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Lert: In fine weather, breakfast is 
served on the veranda at the front 
of the house. The lawn slopes 
down to a pond and can be used for 
games of croquet. Visitors are en- 
couraged to explore the gardens, 
meadows, woodlands and historic 
buildings around the inn. 


tively bred them for the 
American climate. They were 
so successful that by the ear- 
ly 1880s his was the na- 
tion’s fastest-growing mail- 
order seed company. W. Atlee 
Burpee & Co. became famous 
for its attractively illustrat- 
ed catalogues and its new 
vegetable varieties, including 
iceberg lettuce, Big Boy to- 
matoes and Golden Bantam 
corn, the first yellow corn 
sweet enough to appear on 
the American table. (Before 
Golden Bantam, only cows 
ate yellow corn.) 

In 1888 W. Atlee Burpee 


purchased Fordhook Farm, 
an eighteenth-century com- 
plex of farm and residential 
buildings whose fertile sur- 
rounding fields served as tri- 
al grounds for the Burpee 
seeds. At first he and his 
family only summered at the 
gatehouse at Fordhook, but 
eventually they made the 
farmhouse their permanent 
home and enlarged it ac- 
cordingly. Burpee expanded 
the fieldstone farmhouse and 
built a clapboard seed barn 
and several greenhouses. Af- 
ter his death in 1915, the 

continued on page 254 


BrELow: Located upstairs in the 
oldest section of the house, the 
Fordhook Room has original 
floors, a fieldstone fireplace and 
American antiques. The rocker, 
desk and chair are circa 1890. An 
1896 colored lithograph of the 
farm rests on the oak mantel. 
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TREASURES OF 
A LONG ISLAND BEA 


Int 


ae 


erior Design by Naomi Leff, 
t by Steven M. L. 
hotography by Scott Frances 
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mericana, with its 
long pre-Revolu- 
tionary reach, is 
inevitably 
ated with historic houses and 


associ- 


the period rooms of muse- 
ums. The classic Colonial 
look conjures up hearth fires, 
thick blankets and winter dark 

rooms with low ceilings 
and lowered voices. What’s 
king about the Ameri- 
cana-thronged Long Island 


SO stTl 


ch house that Naomi Leff 


ited for col- 


Cnc re © 
ctor Nei! Hirsch is its ut- 


1 SP lere, 





From the outset, the de- 
signer aspired to bring the 
summer in—to transform the 
house into a translucent ar- 
chitectural shell for Hirsch’s 
collection of nonpareil paint- 
ings and furniture, creating 
spaces that would make those 
early artifacts sparkle. At the 
same time, she wanted her 
client to be physically as well 
as aesthetically comfortable 
in his own house. As this 
meant allowing for contem- 
porary living, she went ahead 
and plumped up the place 
with the kind of fully uphol- 










“Thomas Skynner’s 1846 portraits 
of Mr. and Mrs. Moses Pike are the 
most valuable pieces in the client’s 
entire collection, so it was impor- 
tant that they be displayed promi- 
nently,” explains Leff. The chande- 
lier is from Newel Art Galleries. 
Beauvais Sultanabad carpet. 











her to both update and up- 
grade his beach house. He 
fully recognized how she had 
made his cherished pictures 
and furniture sing by plac 
ing them against an imma 

late and rather spare back 
liked the 
and materials she 
Florida,” 


drop. “I finishes 
used in 
he says. “The sub 
tle painted glazes, and all the 
And the 


linens and damasks. 


old oak 


flooring.” 


beach 


“The 
better 


said to me, 


house needs 


lighting, more detail and a 


wl 1pproach,’” 


fills in. “Here 


! only 


ole hew 
as in Florida, 
what 


\me 


Was 


for 

teriol Way 

differen tween his ne 
Island hor d his 1wuse in 


Florida is ate.” she 


| weft 


aesthetic is similar. Let’s just 
say that Neil is a man who 


and that’s 
thing is 


likes what he likes, 
all he 
depth, not breadth.” 


likes—his 


“T’ve been besotted with 
na since I was a child 
St. Louis— 


America 
I had an aunt 


into it, and some 


WOO Wa 
collector cousins,” Hirsch ex- 
plains. an obsession that 


has borne enviable fruit. As 


Nancy Druckman, head of 
the American folk art depart- 
ment at Sotheby’s, assesses: 
“One finds many different 
levels of interest and com- 
mitment and appetite when 
people are forming collec- 
tions, and in my long-term 
observation of the permuta- 
tions of collecting, I find it 
impressive that Neil Hirsch, 
who had at his disposal any 
kind of collecting he wanted, 





‘fastened on this particular 
Jaesthetic—and at a time when 
jit had a much less broad fol- 
Jlowing—and has been so 
faithful to it. He keeps com- 
ying back for more, pursuing 
‘relentlessly the finest and the 
most rare.” 

| Leff found the Long Is- 
land house, already the re- 
‘pository of some of these 
/treasures, profoundly unwor- 
thy of them. “It was very ma- 








Lert: “This was originally an of- 
fice, but the client was pleased to 
have a breakfast room,” says Leff, 
who transformed the area with pine 
paneling, rush-seat dining chairs 
and an oak dresser holding 19th- 
century Chinese Export porcelain. 
The table is from Sotheby’s. 


tronly,” she says. “The color 
scheme was mint green and 
poached salmon, and there 
was a smattering of chintzes 
and masses of wallpaper and 
lots of frisketing.” The one 
thing the house had go- 
ing for it, as far as Leff was 
concerned, was that spatial- 
ly it was anything but for- 
mal—the living and dining 
areas were open to each oth- 
er and, thanks to four pairs 
of French doors, shared an 
expanse of glass overlook- 
ing gardens and water. “The 
open plan is a modern con- 
cept,” she goes on. “It affords 
a casualness appropriate for 
summer living.” 

The designer took a deep 
breath, rolled up her sleeves 
and got to work—raising the 
ceiling in the master bed- 
room a couple of feet; re- 
placing all the pine flooring 
with dark-stained antique 
oak; providing recessed light- 
ing; enlarging the kitchen, 
redoing the baths; and turn- 
ing Hirsch’s office into a 


breakfast room. With a bow 
to stylistic distinction, she 
also added crowns and niche 
trims in the living area, re- 
aligned its awkward paneling 
and articulated the wooden 
staircase in the entrance hall 
by installing a new mahog- 
any rail. She then accent- 
ed the stair with handwoven 
straw-colored runners with 
blue binding. 

An American Queen Anne 
lowboy crouches in a cor- 
ner of the hall. “It has those 
romantically shaped legs,” 
Leff points out, adding that 
most of the antique pieces 
in the house are American 
Queen Anne. “Neil,” she 
sums up, “is an American 
Queen Anne collector the 
likes of which I’ve never 
seen.” William Matthew Pri- 
or’s 1846 oil Miss Jones lends 
gravity to the hall walls. The 
artist’s deathly pale subject, 
no doubt made to pose stiff- 
ly for hours beyond num- 
ber for her portrait, can be 
seen as a memento mori, 





ABOVE: The family room features 
several fine artworks, including 

a circa 1845 oil by Sturtevant J. 
Hamblin, Girl in Red Dress, Stand- 
ing by a Window, center, and a circa 
1850 painting by an unknown artist, 
Two Young Children in Red Costumes 
on Hobby Horse and Empire Sofa. 
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BELow: In a guest bedroom, Leff 
added pieces such as a slant-front 
writing desk and a banister-back 
armchair to those that Hirsch al- 
ready owned. The 1860 painting 
is A Prize Cow on the Way to the 
Franklin Market in Philadelphia. 
Hooked rug, Christie’s. 
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make the features compelling. 
Leff painted the walls of 
the living area ivory and se- 
lected summery fabrics in 
ims and whites. She laid 
Sultanabad on 
raw-colored hand- 
for textural 
\dows she 


que 


ded 1 r. “That 
itn vhy \T- 
ith x idow t 
need 
vacy?”’ sl ks. ‘ 
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able to sit and look through 
glass onto water helps dilute 
the formality of the furnish- 
ings somehow.” The room 
certainly contains its fair 
share of important pieces: 
a seventeenth-century Chi- 
nese opium bed that serves 
as a low table, an American 
Queen Anne wing chair up- 
holstered in dark suede, a 
pair of irresistible American 
Queen Anne lolling chairs 


continued on page 252 





Opposite: Hirsch placed some of 
his most important pieces in the 
master bedroom. The Chippendale 
desk, circa 1760, is from Christie’s. 
The clock, the American Queen 
Anne chair and the Hamblin paint- 
ing, Portrait of a Baby Holding a 
Rattle, are from Sotheby’s. 
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East Meets West Side 





David and Jill Gilmour (above) chose 
“a Pacific Rim feeling” for their New 
York apartment on Central Park 
West. Designer Jeffrey Bilhuber 
transformed a four-bedroom aerie 
into their one-bedroom pied-a-terre. 
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hen David 
and Jill Gil- 
mour decid- 
ed to sell the 
hotel particulier they owned in 
Paris and buy a seasonal apart- 
ment in New York City, the 
couple assumed they would 
find a place that suited them 
on the East Side, where they 
had owned pieds-a-terre at 
various times in the past. 
“Then I recalled the down- 
side of some of those charm- 
ing East Side prewar build- 
ings,” David Gilmour says. 
“Air-conditioning that didn’t 
quite work. Noisy elevators.” 
Chance took the Gilmours 
to an apartment on the forty- 
second floor of a glassy post- 
war building on Central Park 
West at Columbus Circle that 
had originally been an office 
tower. “The building func 


tioned perfectly, there was a 
great French restaurant down- 
stairs, and the ceilings were 
ten and a half feet high,” 
David Gilmour says. “When 
the buildi:\g was used for of- 


fices, the ceilings were lower, 
but when it was converted to 
residential use, the heating, 





ventilation and air-condition- 
ing were removed from above 
and placed in the walls—and 
voila—extra height.” 

While the six-foot-three 
entrepreneur and philanthro- 
pist finds nine-foot ceilings 
“claustrophobic,” the Gil- 
mours required the height 


for another reason: They had 
recently purchased seven 
nine-foot-tall eighteenth- 
century Chinese hand-paint- 
ed wallpaper panels. 

Despite the generous ver- 
tical space, other elements of 
the apartment did not suit Jill 
or David Gilmour, and they 


A LOVE OF ASIA INFUSES A NEW YORK PIED-A-TERRE 
Interior Design by Jeffrey Bilbuber/Text by Susan Sheehan/Photography by Scott Frances 


asked New York-based Jef- 
frey Bilhuber to transform it. 
“What the Gilmours bought 
was a standard four-bedroom, 
fifty-five-hundred-square- 
foot apartment for a mythi- 
cal family,” the designer says. 
“They wanted the place for 
themselves, and they wanted 
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it to be luxurious. Not a prob- 
lem. In New York you don’t 
buy an apartment; you buy 
acreage, and you deal with it.” 

Bilhuber was prepared to 
deal with the disadvantage of 
working in a quintessential 
glass-clad New York box: It 
had no architectural plus- 
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In the bamboo-floored living room, 
the couple mixed Asian antiquities, 
such as red-lacquered Ming Dynas- 
ty armchairs, with modern furnish- 
ings. Chain-link draperies prevent 
the view from being fully obscured. 
Decorators Walk ottoman horsehair. 
Bergamo fabric on sofa at right. 
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es, only architectural minuses. 

The living room ceiling 
had a single, ill-placed beam. 
To disguise it, Bilhuber added 
others and created coffering 
that gives the room symme- 
try. He also removed and re- 
configured the apartment’s 
halls, using classical horizon- 
tal coursing. 

In the Gilmours’ private 
space, flooring came out and 
many walls came down. Sev- 
eral ordinary bedrooms, too- 
small baths and inadequate 
closets became a grand mas- 
ter suite. “We couldn’t get 


Asove: Accompanied by 18th-centu- 
ry painted wallpaper panels, three 
fan Dynasty terra-cotta horse tor- 
os “float above the main seating area 
in the living room,” says Bilhuber. 
Che Discus lamps are his own de- 
sign. J. Robert Scott fabric on slipper 
chairs. Jack Lenor Larsen sofa fabric. 


f 


rid of an ugly concrete pillar, 
so I decided to glorify it 
by putting a floor-to-ceiling 
fluted column in front of it,” 
Bilhuber says. “Behind the 
fluting is a closet. I like to call 
it the world’s most glam- 
orous broom closet.” 

A key architectural change 
was to separate, with a phan- 
tom door, the private quar- 
ters from the rooms visitors 
would see. 

“The phantom door is 
right past the entrance hall 
and gallery,” says the design- 
er. “On it is a particularly 


Lert: The dining room, from the 
hall. Donghia drapery fabric. Beau- 
vais rug. Opposite: The Gorge, 1939, 
by John Piper hangs on a tea-paper- 
paneled wall above the room’s 19th- 
century Chinese sideboard. Chairs 
from the same period surround the 
custom-made maple table. 
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“IN NEW YORK YOU DON’T BUY AN 
APARTMENT; YOU BUY ACREAGE, AND YOU 
DEAL WITH TIT,” SAYS JEFFREY BILHUBER. 





beautiful eighteenth-century 
Chinese calligraphy scroll, 
and next to it is a red-lac- 
quered Ming armchair, one 
of a set of four. If you stand 
in front of the Ming chair 
and look in one direction, 


you see through the living 
room to an expanse of win- 
dows facing east. If you lox 

in the other direction, yo. 
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see through the dining room 
and out its windows, which 
face west. The apartment has 
a transparency that’s truly 


rare in M an. And it’s 
symbolic ot \ heme of the 
apartment: the ‘iage of 


East and West.” 

With the Gilmours’ pur 
chase of property ten years 
ago in the Fiji Islands, where 


they own a house and a resort, 
the Wakaya Club (see Archi- 
tectural Digest, February 2001), 
and with David Gilmour’s re- 
cent discovery and establish- 
ment of Fiji Natural Artesian 
Water, the couple say their 
ives have been dramatically 
hanged. “We decided to leave 
Paris and establish a base in 
New York, because the first 


Lert: “Four of the library’s six win- 
dows were covered to create a warm 
and intimate space,” says Bilhuber. 
A French burlwood bureau is near 
a lacquered-linen-topped writing 
table. Old World Weavers wallcover- 
ing. Holly Hunt sofa seat cushion 
and side chair fabric. Beauvais carpet. 


OpposITE: John Wigmore’s 1998 
vertical parchment-wrapped steel 
light sculptures illuminate the mas- 
ter suite hall. A fluted column, at 
left, hides a structural pillar and a 
closet. The private quarters are ac- 
cessed through a phantom door. 
Donghia grass-cloth wallcovering. 


place I planned to distribute 
Fiji Water was in North 
America,” he explains. Only a 
few of their European ‘an- 
tiques came to Manhattan 
with them. “We wanted the 
apartment to have a Pacific 
Rim feeling,” Jill Gilmour 
says. “The finest Asian an- 
tiquities and the finest con- 
temporary modern furniture 
were to coexist in harmony.” 

In the living room are the 
other three red-lacquered 
Ming armchairs—along with 
four slipper chairs and a 
grandly scaled round ot- 
toman, all designed by Bilhu- 
ber. “The urban view is so 
dominant that I was glad to 
be able to place the Chinese 
wallpaper panels on the liv- 
ing room’s internal walls,” 
he says. “They depict village 
scenes, gardens and pastoral 
views of pagodas. They’re 
exquisite in themselves, and 
they give the room its even- 
ness by keeping it from 
being too view-driven.” Be- 
tween two of the seven pan- 
els, three terra-cotta horse 
torsos float above a Bilhuber 
sofa. In the dining room, a 
set of eight nineteenth-cen- 
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By mixing Western classicism with 
Eastern sensibilities, Jeffrey Bilhuber 
(above) created “a peaceful, orderly 
and glamorous place to highlight 
the Gilmours’ collection of Han, 
Tang and Ming Dynasty pieces.” 
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tury huanghuali chairs sur- 
rounds a table of white bird’s- 
eye maple, also designed by 
Bilhuber. 

As for the private spaces, 
Jill Gilmour now has two 
dressing rooms and a well- 
proportioned bath with a 
tub set under a south-facing 
window. “I envisioned these 
as glamorous urban spaces,” 
Bilhuber says. Accordingly, 
the dressing rooms are mod- 
ern, arranged with Asian 
decorative artifacts, includ- 
ing a collection of emerald- 
green bowls and vases. David 
Gilmour’s spacious dressing 

m is outfitted with a Jap- 
soaking tub and a Mies 
Rohe daybed that 
\ineteenth-century 

{wo Le Cor- 

‘onfort chairs 


seas on 
th inate 
his his 
Winste nd 
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Bilhuber, is an eighteenth- 
century wool Aubusson tap- 
estry depicting tropical palm 
trees, foliage, parakeets and 
a pagoda, which had hung 
in the two-story stairwell of 
their hétel particulier in Paris. 
“From our bed we see Cen- 
tral Park,” Jill Gilmour says. 
“The tapestry and the view 
are yin and yang.” 

Or, in Jeffrey Bilhuber’s 
words, “This apartment is 
not about a plate of cookies 
next to the guest bed. There 
is no guest room. This apart- 

ent is about karma in the 
master bedroom.” 





Karma notwithstanding, 
the apartment offers some- 
thing more for David Gil- 
mour. “Now that I live on 
the West Side, I realize that 
looking at the East Side from 
high above Columbus Cir- 
cle is very exciting,” he says. 
“We can see a dazzling array 
of granite buildings, green 
and gold glass buildings and 
green copper roofs. At night, 
from Jill’s bath and my study, 
we see the headlights of the 
cars coming up Eighth Av- 
enue. From the forty-second 
floor they seem to form a 
string of pearls.” 0 


Asove: An Aubusson tapestry sets 
the tone in the master bedroom. The 
wardrobe and hat cabinet are 17th- 
century Chinese. Christopher Nor- 
man silk channeled wallcovering. 
Bergamo bed skirt and headboard 
fabric. Jack Lenor Larsen rust pillow 
fabric. J. Robert Scott chaise fabric. 


Ricut: “In the husband’s dressing 
room and bath, I mixed a tradition- 
al Japanese soapstone soaking tub 
with a Mies van der Rohe daybed in 
its original nutmeg leather,” says Bil- 
huber. The gilt-edged parchment- 
paneled wardrobe is by the designer. 
The daybed is from Christie’s. 
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On Mount Desert 


ISLAND 


EUROPEAN INFLUENCES ENLIVEN AN 
AUTHOR’S HOUSE IN MAINE 


t was just a few years ago 
that Hamilton Robin- 
son, a New York private 
investor, and his wife, 
Roxana, decided to build a 
house on Mount Desert Is- 
land, off the coast of Maine. 
She is an author whose nov- 
els and short stories have 
been compared by The New 
York Times Book Review to the 
work of John Cheever, by 
Time to that of Edith Whar- 


ton and Henry James. 

he couple already knew 
the island What they 
were loo! wet 
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On Maine’s Mount Desert Island, ar- 
chitect James V. Righter and designer 
Nancy Pierrepont created Water- 
mark, a retreat for author Roxana 
Robinson and her husband, Hamil- 
ton. ABove: The house is in a pine 
forest. Ricut: A Jonathan Scoville 
oil hangs in the living/dining room. 


pats the wall of warm brown 
shingles. “Shingles fade to 
such lovely colors,” she says. 
“Do you know Saint Jude’s 
in Seal Harbor?” 

Roxana Robinson is a ro- 
mantic, and it is typical of 
her to mention the tiny old 
church, with its silvery gray 
shingles and its trim of dark- 

green, which is known 
ughout New England as 
farbor green. It has 

*a hundred years 

hurch was erected, 

rists who flock 
sert in the sum- 
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“The house’s architectural style 
and its wonderful mix of objects, 
such as painted Swedish furni- 
ture, transport you to foreign 
places,” says Pierrepont (above). 


have come to the island to 
admire its natural beauties 
—the lakes and the moun- 
tains, the felicitously named 
national park, Acadia—and 
to glance at the villas along 
the coastline. 

The Robinsons chose as 
their architect James V. Right- 
er, whose Boston-based firm, 
Albert, Righter & Tittmann, 
is noted for its gently un- 
conventional designs. He was 
their first choice, not only 
because he is their brother- 
but because they had 

orked with him. 
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When askeu 
ly designs residenc« 
who collaborated on 
mark with his associate 
Iselin, replies, “People. I lik 
hearing their dreams. What | 
lo is help them realize thos 
lreams.” One tribute to his 


accomplishments is that on- 
ly two of the many houses he 
has built have ever been sold 
by their owners. 

Roxana Robinson has some 
strong views about the sum- 
mer house. “It’s an interesting 
psychological environment,” 
she says, having often writ- 
ten about the subject. “All 
normal action is suspend- 
ed, so what happens there is 
heightened. It’s more pow- 
erful and dramatic, because 
there’s no context of real 
life to distract the charac- 
ters, to blur and conceal 
the tensions.” 

There certainly is no ten- 
sion in the air as a winding 
drive from the main road 
directs a visitor through a 
colorful field of wildflowers 
to the entrance of the house. 
It has no lawn. “I wanted 
grounds filled with native 
vegetation,” says Roxana Rob- 
inson. “We use no chemical 

rays or poisons, and we 

| a variety of plants 
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Axsove: Antiques in the master 
bedroom include a pair of 19th- 


century painted Hitchcock chairs. 


Brunschwig & Fils blue-and- 
white floral fabric. Drapery fabric 
from Decorators Walk. OpposiITE 
Top: Framed 1940s postcards 

of Maine flank a carved mirror. 
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that bear berries and fruits 


so that they’ll support the 
lox na. I want the gar- 
den ilive with birds, 
butte: inths, dragon- 
flies, bee en snake 

I love sec nming 


with activity. 
Landscape architect Pat- 
rick Chassé Was an In\ alu- 


able guide. “He’s a genius at 
designing with indigenous 
plants and fixed elements 
such as rugged boulders,” 
says Roxana Robinson. “He’s 
as concerned with the slope 
of the land as he is with 
trees and shrubs. He can do 
a more structured kind of 
layout as well.” 
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She stops to indicate the 
enclosed garden to the right 
of the house. It has an air 
of almost spiritual peaceful- 
ness, with its silver, white and 
green plantings, to which 
Chassé added only one dash 
of subtle color—Lavender tha- 
licturm. here are tall white 
phloxes, hydrangeas, astilbes, 















Petasites and Gypsophila in 
profusion. Equally soothing 
| to the eye is the graceful line 
of the roof above, with its 
| eaves curving slightly out- 
ward in a contour that is 
) reminiscent of ancient Chi- 
| nese houses. Below it, a row 
| of brackets is another Ori- 
| ental touch. 


Inside, one is reminded of 
Swedish decoration at the 
turn of the nineteenth centu- 
ry. The owners love Provence 
and had thought of using the 
strong, bold colors of that 
part of France in the interi- 
ors, but “Provence doesn’t 
work in this northern cli- 
mate,” notes Roxana Robin- 





“PROVENCE DOESN’T WORK 
INSEEIS NORTHERN CLIMATE 


son. “What I find goes best 
is colors in a cool blue-green 
spectrum.” The sunny kitch- 
en, for instance, is painted 
a soft teal. 

This is not a house to 
which rigid rules apply. The 
living/dining room is large: 
thirty-one feet long and twen- 

continued on page 253 





ABOVE: “It’s the perfect place to 
enjoy a mild cigar by the light of 
the moon,” Righter says of the 
sheltered area of the side porch, 
which he built with a massive 
stone fireplace. A path leads to 
the guesthouse. Fabric on small 
pillow from Brunschwig & Fils. 
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BLENDING ASIAN ARTWORKS 
TH ENGLISH ANTIQUES F Des 
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Interior Design by 

Mario Buatta 

Landscape Architecture by 
Charles F. Stick 

Text by Aileen Mehle 
Photography by Scott Frances 


ome projects never 

seem to end—though 

this isn’t always such 

a bad thing. Interior 
designer Mario Buatta re- 
cently helped turn a Manhat- 
tan couple’s town house into 
one of the most beautiful in a 
city that’s already filled with 
beautiful town houses. But 
Buatta had earned their trust 
and admiration more than 
a decade earlier, when he em- 
barked on a renovation of 
their Long Island country 
house, a renovation he cheer- 
fully describes today as “still 
a work in progress.” 

The couple’s country place 
—a picturesque white-frame 
Colonial Revival on a South- 
ampton lane bordering a 
lake—is close enough to the 
ocean that they can hear the 
waves. Inside, it was all very 
“nice” indeed and comfort- 
able, too. But the couple knew 
that it needed “warming up.” 
It lacked color and the style 
and panache they had be- 
come accustomed to over the 
years from living in both 
their families’ many houses. 
It was a far cry from the ideal 
setting for the husband’s col- 
lection of fine English an- 
tiques and Asian art. What it 
wanted was a good going- 
over. Calling Mario Buatta. 

“This is where Mario ex- 
cels,” remarks the wife. “I call 
him a genius because nobody 


Designer Mario Buatta incorpo- 
rated a couple’s vast collection of 
Asian art and artifacts into the inte- 
riors of their house in Southamp- 
ton, New York. For the living room, 
he wanted to “create several seating 
areas within a large space.” Swing- 
arm lamps from John Boone. 
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has a color sense like his—he 
mixes colors while you watch. 
It’s a gift, and he knows how to 
use it. He did this house more 
than a dozen years ago, and it 
hasn’t lost its luster. I never 
tire of it, and neither does 
my husband, who also has 
great taste and a great eye.” 

For all its flair and furnish- 
ings, this is still a family resi- 
dence. The couple’s children 
range from a two-year-old to 
teenagers who use every room 
in the house. “They haven’t 
managed to make a dent in 
it yet,” says the wife, “and 
neither have the dogs. We 
use it every summer and on 
winter weekends.” 

Modest Mario—with his 
tongue in his cheek, where it 
remains most of the time— 
says the house is a “good old 
shingled cottage.” Outside, 
maybe; inside, no. Southamp- 
ton is full of good old shin- 
gled cottages, but this isn’t 
one of them. 

The understated drama of 
the living and dining rooms 
is the perfect background for 
the husband’s collection of 
eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century English furniture, 
porcelain vases and birds, 
framed fragments of antique 
and exotic fabrics, and Taj 
Mahal paintings. His mother 


“The house’s Colonial Revival ar- 
chitecture is common to Long Is- 
land summer cottages,” says Buatta 
(above). Lerr: A split eighteenth- 
century coromandel screen serves 
as a backdrop for the living room’s 
main seating area. Red-lacquered 
altar table from Florian Papp. 
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“The husband fell in love with the room walls. Brunschwig & Fils 
French panoramic paper depicting _—_ chair fabric. Console tables, Stair 
mythological settings,” says Buatta,  & Company. Florian Papp Japa- 
who used it to cover the dining nese food baskets. Stark carpet. 
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The library’s red walls “make it : yr her person- pink, silver and white flow- that she even knows their 
The white? Beate, sce, Divide Path S he beauty of ers. ¢ ‘harles J. Stick, of Char- Latin names, and at fifteen 
Antiques low table. Kentshire Gal- el isly ithas lottesville, Virginia, made she designed the gardens at 
leries tilt-top side table. The Jean- rubb 
Michel Frank cane chairs are from Tl 
Bielecky Bros., with Clarence House 
seat cushion fabric. Stark carpet. 


the grand plan and laid it out her family’s summer house 
with pebbled walkways anda in Michigan. 

serene water-drop fountain; Mario Buatta’s first deci- 
the wife then filled the beds sion in the “warming up” 
accor o Stick’s palette. process was to open up the 
pired b Her k ‘edge of plants and vast entrance hall and give 
flow } comprehensive — it glamour. The combination 


denet 
much 


lovingly 
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of colors on the wall—off- 
)white and a shade that Buatta 
calls “grapefruit-peel yel- 
low”—with the brown-and- 
white geometrically painted 
floors provides instant dra- 
ma. Placed right in the mid- 
dle of the great room is 
a large English table, circa 
1840, centered with an eigh- 





teenth-century Chinese cov- 
ered jar surrounded by stacks 
of books for perusing, per- 
haps while sitting on one 
of the circa 1780 Georgian 
chairs. Flanking the entrance 
to the living room are a 
framed kimono and a Japa- 
nese screen that hangs on the 
wall like a painting, reflecting 


Cie 


Asove: A 19th-century Asian cos- 
tume fabric was framed for the mas- 
ter bedroom. Brunschwig & Fils 
drapery, bed and chaise print. Dec- 
orators Walk blue-and-white fab- 
ric on slipper chair. English sofa 
table and red tea canister mounted 
as lamp, Hyde Park Antiques. 


the couple’s love of Asian art 
and furnishings. 

The library and card room 
were combined and lacquered 
a dazzling Chinese red. Black 
and red lacquer reign here, 
but a polished brass-and- 
leather card table designed 
by Billy Baldwin serves as a 
counterpoint. The cane chairs 





Brow: Landscape architect Charles 
J. Stick designed an English-style 
garden at the side of the residence. 
Pebble paths divide boxwood-lined 
beds filled with rambling roses, Rus- 
sian sage, Himalayan musk and 
other plantings. “It’s a peaceful, 
fragrant place to rest,” Buatta says. 





are by Jean-Michel Frank. 
Buatta painted the living 
room a lime green and stained 
the floors dark. He created 
several seating areas, cover- 
ing the sofas in cotton che- 
nille and the cushions in dif- 
ferent shades of raw silk. 
There is Asian artwork on 
continued on page 254 
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apanese Legacy 


SHIKOKU ISLAN D’S Text by Michael Webb 
SANCTUARY FOR HISTORIC ARCHITECTURE Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 


hikoku, the smallest of Japan’s 

four major islands, could be 

reached only by ferry until the 

spectacular Seto Ohashi road 
and rail bridge from the mainland was 
completed over a decade ago. How- 
ever, the impulse to modernize, and to 
replace or abandon traditional buildings, 
was almost as strong there as everywhere 
else, and the Shikoku Folk Dwelling 
Museum, popularly known as Shikoku 
Mura, or Shikoku Village, was established 
in 1976 as a zoo for endangered archi- 
tectural species. Like Seurasaari in Hel- 
sinki (see Architectural Digest, Septem- 
ber 1995), it preserves the legacy of 
a vanished rural past in a setting of 
great natural beauty. About thirty rustic 
houses and miscellaneous structures 
from all over the island are scattered 
across the lower slopes of Yashima, the 
flat-topped mountain that was the site 
of a celebrated battle between the Heike 
and Genji clans during the twelfth-cen- 
tury civil war. The preserve is less than a 
mile across, but it is so steep and thickly 
wooded that it seems larger, and it feels 
remote even though it is a mere twenty 
minutes by train from the bustling city 
of Takamatsu. 

Most relics of Japan’s rich past, espe- 
cially the few well-preserved villages, 
have been commercialized and are over- 
whelmed by tour groups. In contrast, 
Shikoku Mura is an oasis of tranquillity 
that makes few concessions to orga- 
nized tourism. The stone paths are of- 
ten precipitous and slippery, lending a 
sense of adventure to the visit, and any- ; 
one who wants to play Indiana Jones can More Chantwo ceneanesor ape 

2 nese rural architecture has been 
cross the pond on a wobbly suspension preserved at the Shikoku Folk 
bridge of branches and knotted vines. Dwelling Museum, near Takama- 
Many of the exhibits are half hidden Ce city on the island of Shikoku. 

: ey PPOSITE: A path through a bam- 
among the dense plantings: The official boo grove leads to one of about 30 
tally is thirty thousand trees of three buildings on the wooded property. 
hundred and fifty species, and the net- 
work of paths sometimes resembles a 
maze. Labels are unobtrusive, andanach- Asove: A 19th-century fisherman’s 
ronisms are few. Even the ubiquitous ; house has a formal area, laid with 
loudspeakers that plague more famous ‘am anda work area, with bam- 


boo floors. Rint: Among the oldest 
gardens are absent. structures at the museum is an ear- 


The buildings are primarily from the _ ly-18th-century thatched cottage. 
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Edo period (1603-1868), when peasants 
were poor and tied to the land by their 
feudal rulers. Nearly all are humble: 
wood-frame houses and workshops with 
an exposed structure of posts or stripped 
logs, wattle-and-daub walls and thatched 
roofs. As tatami were a luxury few could 
afford, most floors are made of beaten 
earth or bamboo poles covered with 
crude straw druggets. Builders drew on 
local construction techniques and used 
whatever materials were closest to hand, 
but the inventiveness of anonymous ar- 
tisans is evident in the trim thatch, the 
basketlike weaving of ceiling vaults and 
the functional implements and machin- 
ery. Japan’s few surviving farmers de- 
serve their modern conveniences, but 
much has been lost in the transition 
from local craft to mass production. 
Two cylindrical sugar-pressing mills 
with fine conical roofs stand apart, but 
every one of these buildings has a dis- 
tinctive character and has weathered 
gracefully. A rough wooden boat marks 


WINDING UP THE SHADY PATHS, oF Pca house of oe 
ONE CAN EASILY BECOME ‘The tea hall has a massive thatched can- 


opy supported by slender posts over an 


IMMERSED IN THE TIMELESS WORLD open raised platform. A shed in which 
OF TRADITIONAL JAPAN. mulberry bark was steamed to make pa- 


per has a base of rounded rocks and a 
fencelike fagade, reinforced with cylin- 
drical bundles of twigs. 

The frugality of these rustic shelters 
enhances one’s appreciation of the larg- 
er, more refined houses of well-to-do 
families and the handsome rice-storage 
warehouses, with their massive walls of 
hard stucco and white ribs crosshatched 
on black—an ornamental relief that 
also added strength. They are reminders 
that rice was once a precious commodi- 
ty that often took the place of currency 
and had to be well protected from fire, 
dampness, pests and theft. One of these 
storehouses is used as a museum of farm 
tools and gorgeously embroidered the- 
ater costumes. The open-air theater is 
still used in the summer for perfor- 
mances of Kabuki plays, folk music and 
dance, and the old way of life is recalled 
year-round in songs and festivities. 

Winding up the shady paths, one can 
easily become immersed in the timeless 
world of traditional Japan—something 








Top: A tea hall—typical of those RiGut: Stripped timbers serve as = 

that dotted routes to temples and cross beams in a 1781 farmhouse. that every traveler seeks but rarely finds. 

shrines in the 19th century—has an Wood, rather than expensive tata- Che loudest sounds are birdsong, rush- 
on design, with a platform for ni, ¥ *n used for floors i ing streams ’ 

open design, with a pla orm for , mu, was often used for floors in ing streams and the creaking wheel of a 

preparing tea. Above: A late-Mei- mr as, where fir> pits faa Il’ Whe force ea 

ji-period lighthouse keeper's and hating entered wate! au ne forest Opens up to re- 

house from Kudako island is built n rooms. Shoji ens are veal still pools and sun-dappled bamboo 

of brick covered with mortar. to modify spaces eToves, a sharp-edged fence to keep out 
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wild boar and a stepped stone bridge. 
Stone markers carry the relief of a 
pointing hand. Sanuki adon, the plump 
white noodles that are a regional spe- 
cialty, are served in an old farmhouse 
near the entrance. 

Abruptly, an alien world intrudes, as 
it did in Japan almost a hundred and 
fifty years ago. A bright red telephone 
kiosk and mailbox are incongruous ad- 
ditions to the “Englishman’s House,” 
a foursquare clapboard Victorian-style 
residence with expansive windows of 
the kind that foreign merchants would 
often build to remind them of home. 
This example was transported from 
Kobe, across the Inland Sea, and retains 
its period furnishings. At the top of the 
slope stands a row of late-nineteenth- 
century lighthouse keepers’ residences 

also mementos of the Meiji era, when 
Japan used contemporary Western mod- 
els for building types that had no place 
in its own culture. The mortar-covered 
brick walls and tiled roofs, barn doors 
and swing shutters, could have been 
shipped around the Horn from New 


Lert: A family’s soy sauce ware- 
house holds original equipment 
—stones for pressing soybeans and 
wood barrels and ceramic jugs for 
storage. ABOVE: Twigs bound into 
piers punctuate the thatched fa- 
cade of a boiler shop where paper 
was made from mulberry bark. 


BELow: The first floor of a mansion 
is used as a tea hall for visitors. Built 
in 1905 for an English businessman 
living on Kobe island, the Victorian- 
style house incorporates Western 
design elements, such as a purple ex- 
terior, a second-floor veranda and 
painted clapboard siding. 





Lert: A thatched water mill was 
used to refine rice, wheat and other 
grains. BELOw: An early-19th-cen- 
tury dwelling is backed by a stone 
patio and a pond. RiGcut: Sculptor 
Masayuki Nagare created a water- 
fall from stones used in the foun- 
dations of old houses. 


England. They seem as surprising as 
they must have appeared to their con- 
temporaries—who were also grappling 
with the challenges of Western cos- 
tume, factories and trains, as Japan 
raced to catch up with the great powers. 
The pace of development has accel- 
erated since then, sweeping away tradi- 
tions that had flourished unchanged 
for centuries. A small and densely popu- 
lated country offers little chance of es- 
cape, which makes Shikoku Mura all 
the more precious, as a retreat and 
a time capsule. 0 


The Shikoku Folk Dwelling Museum ts open 
year-round and 1s located about ten miles 
east of the city of Takamatsu. The museum 
is a ten-minute walk from the FR Yashima 
station. Telephone 81-87-843-3111. 
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REVISING AND REFINING 
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oetry is the maximum abbrevi- 
ation with the minimum loss of 





meaning—a principle that fun- 

nels the chaste, utopian pas- 
sions of Shaker craftsmanship as well as 
the more cerebral ideals of modernism. 
Those are the predominant influences 
in an upstate New York retreat belong- 
ing to a young couple who collaborated 
with the Manhattan design firm of 
Shelton, Mindel & Associates and the 
Washington, Connecticut—based archi- 
tect Peter Talbot to achieve a remark- 
ably lucid synthesis of the historic with 
the contemporary. 

“We always begin by asking our cli- 
ents not what they want in a house 
but what they can’t live without,” says 
Lee EF. Mindel. “Then we focus, clarify 


E SPIRIT OF GREEK REVIVAL IN UPSTATE NEW YORK 


and distill those needs to their essen- 
tial form. Restraint is the real millen- 
nial luxury, and while this project was 
technically and aesthetically ambitious, 
the scale is tight, the detail lean—and 
that, I think, is what makes the archi- 
tecture so expressive. It’s the antithe- 
sis of a pretentious showplace pumped 
up with amenities.” 

The project began more than a de- 
cade ago as the fairly straightforward 
expansion of an 1841 Greek Revival 
farmhouse and evolved into an intricate 
game of “musical houses,” as Mindel 
puts it. The original dwelling was a 
small structure of one and a half stories, 
with four principal rooms, that had 
belonged to a well-known artist. The 
couple rented it for a year, becoming 





“Tt’s anew house that respects its 
Greek Revival context,” architect 
Lee F. Mindel says of a residence in 
upstate New York that he designed 
with Peter Shelton, of Shelton, 
Mindel & Associates, and architect 
Peter Talbot. Lerr: Adirondack- 
inspired chairs line the front lawn. 


Architecture by Peter Talbot, AIA 
Interior Architecture and Design by Shelton, Mindel & Associates 


Azove: A 1988 garbage drawing by 
Mike Kelley hangs above the man- 
telpiece in the living room, which 
features a desk by Pierre Chareau, 
a Piero Fornasetti screen, a Gio 
Ponti low table and a bowl by Alex- 
andre Noll. The armchairs and car- 
pet are Shelton, Mindel designs. 


Text by Judith T hurman/Photography by Michael Moran 
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familiar with the movement of the light, 
the thinning and thickening of the 
foliage, and with their own require- 
ments for private and communal spaces. 
When the property came up for sale, 
says the wife, “we jumped at the chance 
to own a piece of heaven.” 

At first they simply envisaged finish- 
ing the second story and expanding the 
ground floor. But when the initial reno- 
vation plans were complete, “the addi- 
tion had so enveloped the shell,” says 
Talbot, “that one lost a sense of its his 
torical significance. So we moved tl 
farmhouse to a different loca 
site, where it became a ve! 
guest annex, and began work 
ground up—on a new main resi 

“T never wanted a modern house, 
plains the wife, “though I also couldn 


live in a fussy period reproduction. The 


a 


—_ f 


whole purpose of building a country 
place in a secluded valley is to enjoy a 
rapport with the landscape and to es- 
cape from the stresses of city life. Sim- 
plicity was our mandate.” She and her 
husband asked their design team for an 
interpretive rather than a literal transla- 
tion of the Greek Revival style, which 
would respect its proportions and its 
character—wide floorboards, pocket 
doors, multipaned windows of restora- 
tion glass—while integrating the latest 


technology with a rarefied collection of 


} 


wentieth-century art and furnishings. 
Posture is as important to an edifice 
to a body, and the spine of the 


enter hall with a vaulted ceil- 
ls paneled in unvarnished 
vas inspired by a Shaker 
t Hill in Kentucky 


dernist impulse 





“If you were remaking a Hepburn- 
Tracy romance set in 2001, this 

is what their love nest would look 
like: infused with her breeding, his 
ease and loads of unsentimental 
charm,” comments Mindel. ABOVE: 
A Kelley work overlooks a Jacques 
Adnet dining table and chairs. 


Opposite: The cherrywood cabi- 
nety in the kitchen gives the space 
a Shaker-like quality. “As through- 
out the house, ordinary materials 
have been used in a sensitive way 
to express layers of emotion,” says 
Mindel. The large bowl is from 
New Mexico. Viking range. 
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to treat wood grain as an object for con- 
templation rather than as a decorative 
backdrop. The wife herself helped choose 
the oak tree and match the flitches, 
“standing,” she says, “behind the crafts- 
man” while he wielded the saw. 

The limbs of the house—its twelve 
rooms—are symmetrically aligned, and 
paneling recurs as theme and variation 
in all of them: as vertical wainscoting 
in the kitchen’s dining alcove and the 
master bath; as horizontal wainscoting 
on the ceilings of the public spaces; 
and to frame the fireplace in the fam- 
ily room. A Piero Fornasetti screen 
has a trompe l’oeil oak-paneled door, 
and in the office, the same motif trans- 
lates to an unusual Renaissance Re- 
vival—style armoire. 

When the artist sold his house to the 
couple, he also left them most of its 
contents, which are now in the guest an- 
nex—a more casual space. “We started 
decorating from scratch,” recalls the 
wife, “though I knew the mood I want- 
ed, which wasn’t chintz and throw pil- 
lows.” Like Shelton and Mindel, she 
prefers “a serene, monochrome palette 
to color, and texture to pattern,” she says. 
“We have two young children, who were 
born here, and two dogs, so comfort and 
practicality were essential. Most of the 
upholstered seating has slipcovers that 
change with the seasons, and Lee de- 
signed a rug for the family room with a 
latex nap that’s completely washable.” 

Shelton and Mindel were, while work- 
ing on the project, also designing a Ger- 
man ocean liner and spending a good 
deal of time abroad. They shopped for 
the house in Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
London, Paris and Amsterdam as well as 
in New York, sending back photographs 
of the furnishings they hoped the cou- 
ple would acquire. “They’re young, but 
their taste is disciplined—even vision- 
ary,” says Mindel, “and they embraced our 
curatorial approach.” The décor, adds 
Peter Shelton, “rejects excess and tran- 
scends labels.” It incorporates pieces 
by many of the greatest twentieth- 


The eclectic furnishings in the fam- 
ily room include a pair of 1930 arm- 
chairs by Fritz Henningsen, George 
Nakashima four-legged low tables 
and a 1950 tray by Noll. Brad Dun- 
ning’s Pinched Nerve, 1989, is above 
the mantel. Shelton and Mindel 
found the fire screen in Paris. 





The clients’ collection of pieces 
by modern masters extends to the 
master bedroom, where a Paul 
Dupré-Lafon mirror rests on a 
Jacques-Emile Ruhlmann desk. 
Blue drapery and bed hanging 
silks, Old World Weavers. Man- 
uel Canovas chaise fabric. 





“WE STARTED DECORATING FROM SCRATCH, 
THOUGH I KNEW THE. MOOD I WANTED, 
WHICH WASN’T CHINTZ.” SHE PREFERS “A 
SERENE, MONOCHROME PALETTE.” 





Ricut: Elsewhere in the room is a 
1910 painted wood armoire with 
bronze mounts by Charles Robert 
Ashbee. The chair is by Diego Gia- 
cometti. BELOW RiGut: The mas- 
ter bath looks out to the landscape, 
which was designed by Ridgefield, 
Connecticut-based A. E. Bye. 





century masters, in addition to some 
choice antiques: 1930 leather chairs by 
Fritz Henningsen; desks by Jacques- 
Emile Ruhlmann, Pierre Chareau and 
Jean Prouvé; a Jacques Adnet dining 
table and chairs; a Jules Leleu sofa and 
armchairs; low tables by Gio Ponti and 
George Nakashima; an Arts and Crafts 
partners desk; a rare Boiceau carpet. 
The leather armchairs in the living 
room were inspired by originals in 
a house by McKim, Mead & White, 
though their baronial proportions were 
reduced to a more appropriate scale. 
“But you haven’t done your job if an 
interior looks precious or ‘shopped,’” 
notes Lee Mindel. “It’s the philosophy 
behind these furnishings, not their 
pedigree, that gives them their distinc- 
tion. They’ve been used in surprising 
‘and intimate ways. And all these mod- 


ern masters have such a strong point of 


view that their pieces converse with one 
another.” What they speak is poetry. 0 
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er to its nineteenth-century 

ling,” Talbot says of its relatic aship 
with the original Greek Revival 
farmhouse, center, which is now 
the guest annex. “It doesn’t feel 
like reconstruction. The old and 
new are seamlessly combined.” 
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Palm Beach 
PORTRATT 


REINVENTING A FAMILY RETREAT 
ON FLORIDA'S INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY. 


“It’s a house meant for hosting 
family and friends,” designer Leslie 
Heiden says of the Palm Beach res- 
idence of Bob and Suzanne Wright. 
Asove: A European landscape and 
18th-century Chinese Export garden 
scenes are above the living room 
fireplace. Summer Hill sofa fabric. 


wanted my family to be 
part of each other, all 
of the time,” Suzanne W. 
Wright says of the Palm 
Beach waterfront house she 
rebuilt for her husband, Bob, 
vice chairman of General 
Electric and president and 
CEO of NBC, and their three 
grown children. “We love be- 
ing together and needed a 
place where we could all hang 


out—where, if you’re in the 
living room, you can see the 
person in the dining room and 
hear what’s being said in the 
kitchen or out by the pool.” 
With that in mind, Su- 
zanne Wright turned to Les- 
lie Heiden, of Leslie Heiden 
Designs in New York, whom 
she first met twelve years ear- 
lier when Heiden decorated 
the couple’s house on Nan- 
tucket. “I wanted to work with 
someone young and exciting 
who didn’t come with a lot 
of baggage,” Wright remem- 


bers of that 11 collabora- 


tion. Since the. V\rights 
have worked with on 
all of their decorating | cts. 





“In a sense, her design aware- 
ness and mine grew up togeth- 
er,” says Wright, “or rather, 
she grew and I went along 
because she knew a lot more 
than I, particularly when it 
came to tropical living. I knew 
I loved nature, and I couldn’t 
wait to wake up every day 
to the sunshine. But Leslie, 
who's from Miami, really un- 
derstood Florida living.” 


Ricut: A classical-style daybed in 

a living room window looks out on 
the garden, the pool and the patio. 
Nearby is a circa 1885 rose medallion 
vase. The tortoiseshell-and-mother- 
of-pearl tea caddy is from Sotheby’s. 
Christopher Norman drapery fab- 
ric. Summer Hill armchair fabric. 


Interior Design by Leslie Heiden/ Text by Nancy Collins/Photography by Dan Forer 
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The house was built by 
John L. Volk in 1940 and is 
on Palm Beach’s Intracoastal 
Waterway—a priority for Bob 
Wright, who wanted a dock 


for his forty-foot powerboat, 
The Peacock. “We felt lucky to 
find a hidden treasure on the 
northern end of the island,” 
says Suzanne Wright. “The 
first time I walked onto the 
property, there was a big ocean 
liner tow ering over the house, 


2 





almost leaving it in shadow. I 
lov ed that there was SO much 
action.” Beyond that, the busy 
couple’s requirements were 


based on the idea of a quick 


getaway: “Palm Beach is two 
hours from k, and 
our house is thirteen minutes 


trom the airport,” she add; 

But there were obstacles 
Nothing had been changed 
in the hous ce it had been 


buil still 


Lert: Eighteenth- and 19th-century 
eglomise works hang in the dining 
room, where a chinoiserie mural, 
similar to one in the living room, 
flows over walls, door casings and 
crown moldings. Queen Anne-style 
cane-back chairs surround the table. 
Clarence House leopard-print fabric. 


BELow: Adjacent to the master suite, 
the walnut-paneled library serves as 
an office, a media room and an infor- 
mal meeting space. Clarence House 
sofa fabric. Lamps from Lee Calic- 
chio. Mrs. MacDougal bronze table. 
Sentimento tortoiseshell tea caddy. 
Christopher Norman low table. 





RiGut: In a nod to the owners’ boat, 
docked on the Intracoastal Water- 
way, Heiden mounted 18th- and 
19th-century half-hull models on 
the walls of the poolhouse. A cherry 
beaded-board ceiling furthers the 
nautical theme. French doors lead 
to the pool. Wayne Pratt basket. 
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Architecture by John Newton/Interior Design by Todhunter Earle/Text by Elizabeth Lambert/Photography by Winfried Heinze 


he clients’ first re- 

quest was for a big 

family room at the 

top of the house, 
so everybody could be to- 
gether. Their second request 
was for a separate study for 
each person, so everybody 
could get away. 

Architect John Newton 
and interior designers Emily 
Todhunter and Kate Earle 
knew that the London resi- 
dence would observe the 
courtesies of family life. As 
the wife puts it, “Too many 
houses are only theaters, very 
grand for visitors but with 
dreary rooms backstage. In a 
family house every room is 
important. We need differ- 
ent spaces for different peo- 
ple; everyone’s dreams and 
eccentricities should be part 
of the plan.” 

A young daughter likes 
little hideaways, so leftover 
areas were kept for her to 
find—for example, a nook 
under the eaves is now the 
setting for a doll’s tea party. 
A teenage son asked for a 
billiard table and plenty of 
poster space; a husband with 
a love of fine wine had always 
wanted a serious wine cellar 
with perfect climate control; 
a wife with “zero tolerance 
for mechanical noise” insisted 
that all machinery that hums, 
throbs, whirs or bleeps be 
out of earshot. “I don’t want 


“We wanted to retain its inherent 
character but lift its atmosphere and 
give it more light,” designer Emily 
Todhunter says of a neo-Georgian 
London house she reworked with 
her partner, Kate Earle, and archi- 
tect John Newton. A monochromatic 
palette was used for the living room. 
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UPDATING A CLASSIC HOUSE FOR A MODERN FAMILY 
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silence,” she says. “After all, 
this is a four-story house, and 
absolute quiet would be like 
living in a monastery or a ho- 
tel—children would get lost. 
The house has a resonance— 
music makes it breathe, and 
chatter and laughter bring 
it alive—but the noise of ma- 
chinery is unacceptable. I’d 
rather not have any heating 
at all than have to listen to 
its mechanics.” 

Fortunately, it didn’t come 
to that. The architect’s solu- 
tion was to add a separate 
two-story structure to house 
the plant, building it into 
the hillside to soak up noise 
and vibrations. 

Newton had worked with 
the clients on their previous 
house, in which he opened up 
an attic to create a family 
room. They were happy there 
and hadn’t meant to move, 
but the present location, at the 
top of a hill in Hampstead, has 
a lovely view and a larger gar- 
den, and the pool was irresist- 
ible. They would start again. 

When they asked him for 
advice, Newton thought they 
just wanted him to do what 
he had done before—remove 
water tanks, walls and ceilings 
to construct a room at the top. 
Then, as they thought about 
how they would get up there, 
things got more complicated. 
This would be an important 
room; it needed an impor- 
tant staircase. 

“We could have continued 
the original one,” says New- 
ton, “but its Edwardian ar- 
chitecture is unremarkable. I 
felt that we didn’t have to ac- 
knowledge it; we could make 
it clear that the house had 
entered a new stage in its his- 
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“COLORS LIKE CELADON AND SOFT 


BLUE GRAY ARE MORE INTERESTING. 


THESE COLORS WHISPER. IT’S A 
QUIET GLAMOUR, NOTHING SWANKY.” 





tory and go for something 
more dramatic.” 

The existing stairwell had 
large windows, so the new 
staircase would float in the 
center of it to avoid cutting 
across them; the space would 
be taller, so it needed a glass- 
paneled stair rail to keep it 
open; the shape would be el 
liptical, so no two glass pan- 
els would be the same. It 
would require some serious 
workmanship. “I learned a lot 
about glass on this project,” 


notes Newton. “The clients 
could have lost their nerve, 
but they backed us complete- 
ly and said, ‘We’re all in this 
together. Keep going.’” 
‘That same confidence ex- 
tended to the interiors. Tod- 
hunter and Earle’s calm 
rooms have the kind of sim- 
plicity that is very complex. 
Careful details demand tal- 
ented craftspeople; Todhunt- 
er knows the best ones in 
town. “My philosophy is 
hire the experts, let them do 


ea is ea 
i-COVE 
ta om. 
silk w. sofa 
Solid-color ; ic { 
borne & Little ve Ri 
dining room’s circa 1910 w: 


paneling was preserve 


what they’re good at, and 
give them some freedom to 
push materials to the limit,” 
she says. “Courage comes 
with expertise.” 

Paul Belvoir, a silversmith 
and cabinetmaker, suggested 
handmade bronze details and 
paneling of Swiss pearwood 
for the husband’s study. “It’s 
a wonderful wood with the 
colors of a fiery sunset,” he 
says, “but it’s a small tree, so 
there must be many joins, 
and each must be very precise. 





It’s a gamble to do an entire 
room with such an expensive 
wood. The finish is traditional 
French polish, so that was an- 
other challenge. Paneling with |} 
moldings is easy, but there’s 
no place to hide mistakes on 
a simple flat surface.” 
Another material that re- 
quires skilled handling, sha- 
green, was chosen for a wall 
in the master bedroom. It 
came from East Timor and 
was made up into panels in 
London. “It’s not usual to 


Oppostre: “We stripped the hus- 
band’s study, including its overly 
elaborate chimneypiece, and in- 
stalled pearwood paneling and 
built-in shelves,” says Newton. “A 
concealed sash window was opened 
up to let in light. It’s now a quiet 
and intimate environment.” 

















Opposite: “The staircase is a dra- 
matic cantilever, reaching out into 
the newly created upper stairwell,” 
Newton explains. “The sweeping 
curves of polished stainless steel 
and glass contrast with the more 
formal staircase below.” Christie’s 
1930s Biedermeier-style chairs 
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Axove: “The first thing the clients 
asked for was a large family room,” 
recalls Todhunter. “We exposed the 
whole roof structure and designed 
a welded-steel box frame to sup- 
port it,” adds Newton. Frank Lloyd 
Wright-style table and chairs, Cassi- 
na. Brunschwig & Fils sofa fabric. 





cover whole walls with sha- 
green,” says Todhunter, “but 
it was a chance all were will- 
ing to take because the color 
and the texture were so right. 

“We wanted subtle, neu- 
tral tones throughout,” she 
continues. “We could have 
slapped on a coat of white 
paint and upholstered ev- 
erything in ghastly taupe, 
but colors like the celadon 
of the silk living room wall- 
covering and the soft blue 
gray that echoes the color 
of an English sky on the ceil- 
ing of the family room are 
more interesting—particu- 
larly with textures like vel- 
lum, suede, cashmere, sha- 
green and silver. These colors 
whisper. It’s a quiet glamour, 
nothing swanky.” 

As planned, the house has 
something for everybody. Sep- 
arate studies mean that bed- 
rooms do not have desks. 
“Everyone sleeps better if they 
don’t have to see unfinished 
work last thing at night and 
first thing in the morning,” 
the wife points out. There is 
a room for piano practice so 
that any wrong notes are not 
shared with the rest of the 
house, and the daughter was 
consulted about the antiques 
for her bedroom. 

The living room is “a con- 
trolled, grown-up space,” Tod- 
hunter says, “which is an 
unobtrusive background for 
their collection of contempo- 
rary paintings and sculpture, 
things with high emotional 
impact. We didn’t use every 
inch of it. A family house 
evolves, and they’re not in a 
rush to fill it. They prefer to 
buy carefully over the years. If 

















“I FELT WE COULD MAKE IT CLEAR 
THAT THE HOUSE HAD ENTERED 
A NEW STAGE IN ITS HISTORY AND GO 
FOR SOMETHING MORE DRAMATIC” 


there are gaps, they wait until 

the right piece comes along. 
“Tall London houses also 

present their own unique 


challenge—rooms can be 
like a stack of boxes,” says 
the designer. “\We wanted to 


make the spaces flow, so doors 


were wide. 2d and curves ised 
whenever possib! v oak 
floors continue th on 
tum. There are 

squeaky old floor! in 
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traditional English houses, 
which necessitates heavy car- 
pets. These new boards meant 
we could have something 
more spare.” 

Todhunter believes that 
“moving through a house” 
is important. “You shouldn’t 
see everything in one hit,” 
she explains. “It’s better to 
enter into a darker space 

id be enticed into a lighter 
one or to have an antique at 


ABC igreen covers one 
wall oi the master bedroom. 
Rich text , such as the bed- 


n’s s cen, cashmere and 
5 iportant design ele- 
ments house,” comments 
Todhunver. The Venet'an mirror 


is 19th century. Don 


a bed. 


the end of a long corridor to 
draw you on. But, of course, 
it’s the new staircase that 
makes walking through the 
house such fun. It makes 
you want to move in a hip, 
flouncy sort of way—it’s all 
very Hollywood.” 

When the residence was 
finished, the clients gave a 
housewarming party. Since 
there would be a concert, the 
violinist tested the acoustics 





by playing at the bottom of — 
the staircase, anda Bach cha- § 
conne sounded throughout 
the rooms, each note breath- 
takingly clear. A full moon 
obligingly created the back-— 
drop for fireworks from the 
terrace after dinner. The 
house that is not a theater 
had its night of drama after 
all, then assumed its real role 
as a setting for the gentler 
story of everyday life. 0 


Oppostre: Sunlight, filtered through 
the round glass blocks that line the 
sculpture pool on the terrace above, 
illuminates the indoor swimming 
pool. The murals were painted by 
artists Nencia and Fiona Corsini. 
Jerusalem stone column mosaics and 
floor limestone from Paris Ceramics. — 
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southern California’s Ojai Valley is 
Whale Rock Ranch, home to pro- 
ducer-director David Zucker and 
his wife, Danielle. The couple asked 
architect Marc Appleton to build an 
a taeytutaitel nmxcysloicoly) Ce otc 
using largely salvaged materials. 
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porch enhance the house’s fanciful 

allure. “We liked the idea of a rus- 

tic Scandinavian farmhouse—fomit | 
to be comfortable but to have some 
Glee P teh Cet Caco 
See mecertitcmatlioeerte 

_ barnwood siding add to the effect. 
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ollow a twisting road 
between California’s 
Ojai Valley and the 
surrounding low hills, 
and the first thing you may 
notice is that the address num- 
bers seem chosen at random— 
they go up and down. The sec- 
ond-to-last address belongs 


not to one of the area’s typi- 
cal low-slung Craftsman or 
Spanish-style dwellings but 
to an eccentric gabled and 
turreted affair with a whale 
weathervane. You have ar- 
rived at Whale Rock Ranch, 
the suitably whimsical retreat 
of David Zucker, the film 


producer and director—who 
brought us Naked Gun and, 
with his brother Jerry, Air- 
plane!—and his wife, Danielle. 


‘When I started looking 


for a weekend place,” 
Zucker, “I got a map 
drew a circle around w 

would be an hour-and-a- 


says 


At Pepper Junction, a signpost 
guides visitors to points on the 20- 
acre property. The grounds contain 
a guest cottage, a mountain cabin 
and an amphitheater, where the cou- 
ple were married, along with the 
ranch’s namesake: a natural rock 
formation in the shape of a whale. 











Opposite: Exposed ceiling beams in 
the great room are from a late-19th- 
century lumber-drying shed in Mon- 
tana. At the rear, a bay looks out 
onto the pool and patio. Above the 
window, a model train runs along 
miniature tracks. Stones from the 
area were used for the fireplace. 


half’s drive from L.A.” A 
friend suggested Ojai, and a 
broker promptly showed him 
Whale Rock Ranch. Ojai’s 
distinctive citrus trees dot 
the property, which in 1982 
consisted of a nondescript 
ranch house on the edge of 
twenty acres with a pony 
farm and an avocado or- 
chard. “The place needed a 
little work, and a little land- 
scaping,” recalls Zucker. “I’m 
from Wisconsin, and I wanted 


something out in the woods. 
I just didn’t realize I was going 
to have to build the woods.” 
He set about planting native 
trees and installed a solar- 
heated pool, a guest cottage 
on a knoll behind the house, 
and a rustic mountain cab- 
in above the cottage. The 
ranch house itself suffered 
from a leaking roof, sliding- 
glass doors that didn’t work 
and parquetry floors that were 
coming up. Zucker wanted to 


replace the structure, but he 
wasn’t sure with what. “I 
knew I didn’t want an En- 
glish Cotswold house or a 
French chateau,” he offers. 
“Tt needed to be something 
that looked like it had been 
there forever.” 

Marc Appleton, the archi- 
tect who, with his associate, 
Paul Williger, was drafted for 
the job, identifies another 
criterion. “David showed us 
stuff he was into, like refrig- 


Brow: Oriented south and west, the 
kitchen and breakfast area have views 
across the lawn to the valley floor. 
Salvaged beams, pine countertops, 
beaded-board walls and painted 
checkerboard flooring imbue the 
space with warmth. Gilda Traylor 
designed the house’s interiors. 





erators with solar panels. So 
the idea of doing something 
that was unique and quirky 
and attentive to recycled ma- 
terials started germinating.” 
Danielle Zucker adds, “We 
knew we'd have lots of house- 
guests, and I liked the idea of 
more and bigger bedrooms.” 
“But not too big,” David 
Zucker interjects. “I didn’t 
want them to stay too long.” 
The various dictates gave 
rise to a rambling farmhouse, 
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RIGHT: Stonework on the master 
bedroom fireplace was inspired 
by the pebble-encrusted pots on 
the dresser, at left. Unseen, in the 
opposite corner of the room, is 
the entrance to an octagonal sit- 
ting room on the third floor of the 
house’s peaked tower. 


clad in salvaged wood and lo- 
cal river rock and set off by 
a fanciful three-story tower. 
“Imagine the place was built 
by an eccentric Scandinavian 
farmer in the 1920s,” Apple- 
ton says. An environmentally 
correct farmer at that: The 
new house was built directly 
over the footprint of its pre- 
decessor, preserving a num- 
ber of trees, and most of the 
lumber either came from an 
old barn or was scrap from 
another Appleton project. 
The heart of the house is 
the great room, a lofty space 
on the entrance level, or sec- 
ond floor, that has old tim- 
bers and a massive river-rock 
fireplace with a mantel made 
from a two-hundred-year-old 
hand-hewn barn beam. A 
Flintrock rifle once owned 
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Lert: “The master bath was to be a 
late-nineteenth-century country 
room, complete with furniture,” says 
Appleton. Antique light fixtures and 
the textured walls and ceiling com- 
plement a vintage tub, from Kohler, 
set in a bay window that projects 
over the house’s entrance. 


by Davy Crockett hangs near- 
by, and a model freight train 
races along a miniature rail- 
road built high up on the 
walls, providing entertain- 
ment for the couple’s one- 
year-old son, Charles. The 
train careers from the great 
room to the adjacent game 
room, a singular cross be- 
tween an Irish pub and a 
Milwaukee tavern: There’s a 
jukebox, a pool table and vin- 
tage beer signs (Guinness and 
Pabst Blue Ribbon are piped 
up from below), along with 
barstool seating and a sofa. 
The Zuckers host as many 
as twenty houseguests at a 
time, and several first-floor 








guest bedrooms charm visi- 
tors with antique beds and 
tubs. On the third floor is an- 
other guest bedroom and the 
master suite—a cozy cham- 
ber with another rock fire- 
place, a quaint four-poster and 
a small balcony. The tower 
provides a sunny octagonal 







sitting room with a rocker 
overlooking the lawn below. 

| Whale Rock Ranch’s twen- 
ity acres are canopied with 
trees, most of them the results 
lof David Zucker’s labors. The 
jfeathery branches of mature 
\Tipuana tipu drape over the 
pool, a line of freshly planted 


citrus trees flanks the lawn, 
and old oaks edge the rope 
bridge Zucker put up to con- 
vey guests to one of many 
impressive vistas. Just beyond 
the rope bridge is the land- 
mark that gives the property 
its name: In a small clearing, 
a fire pit and stone stools face 


wh 


HT 


iH 


a huge granite boulder whose 
contours plainly echo those 
of a whale. A California His- 
toric Marker identifies the 
rock as a probable Chumash 
icon, the whale representing 
a hallowed creature to the re- 
gion’s Native Americans. 


A bluff above Whale Rock 
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Three sets of French doors open 
from the great room onto the front 
terrace, where the Zuckers often 
watch friends and family play ball 
on the lawn. “The couple chose a 
synthetic shake roof, in keeping 
with their eco-conscious mind- 
set,” says the architect. 


“IMAGINE THE PLACE WAS BUILT BY AN ECCENTRIC 
SCANDINAVIAN FARMER IN THE 1920S,” APPLETON SAYS. 


accommodates the stone am- 
phitheater Zucker built for 
the couple’s 1997 wedding. 
Up the hill from the amphi- 
theater is the guest cottage, a 
gingham-curtained surprise 
that’s less Zucker brothers 
than Brothers Grimm. Past 
the cottage, the path turns 
steep and winds between pep- 
per and pine trees. At the top 
of the ridge sits the mou: 
tain cabin, which is exactly 
that: a modest hut equipp: 
with a stereo, a refrigerato' 
bed—and little else to di 
tract one from the views ot 
the valley orchards below. 
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Asove: The cabin, located on the 
northeast edge of the property, en- 
joys a vista similar to that of the main 
house. Pepper trees give way to cit- 
rus groves on the valley floor. RiGuT: 
The pool and side patio. Landscape 
design < Williams, with David 
Zucker, cultivated the property. 


The place could generate a 
lofty attitude if this country 
squire were less of a jester. 
Descending the hill, Zucker 
ses by a spot where some 

ure a propane 
er] ec we 
says ‘We 
settle back, 


Im 


fat cigar.” O 
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jrom Lenna: "The use of Mirrors to Create the Illusion of Greater Space"... 
‘his entrance is only 10' x 15’. Borrowing from the French we used the technique of 
\Mirror in Panes” and combined them with only four ornamented panels to create this 
rand Style. The ornament is simple and elegant. The colour is soft. The mirror reflects 
on itself to visually move the walls back increasing the feeling of amuch grander space. 
stallation time: 3 men/2 days. Price range of each panel about $1200. 5/01 








RECREATE the ESSENCE of PERIOD INTERIORS 
using the PETITSIN Design Packet 


"the textbook for working ornament today. . .” 
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Two Volume Set, 435 pgs. $145 + SH 


Includes Hundreds of Historically inspired Architectural Pieces for Interiors 
Scaled Designs for Walls, Doors, Panels & Friezes + 100 pgs on Ceilings (Part VII) 
Exquisitely detailed, Flexible, EASY to INSTALL 
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RicHT: Detail of the staircase panel. We took two pieces plus linears from our 
TITANIC” collection and combined them into this beautiful panel. From archival 
photographs, Lenna recreated the original ornamentation for the film "Titanic". 
The entire collection is available in Part III, pgs. 79-96. To the Trade 
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HIBISCUS VILLA 





continued from page 154 
der the pool would store every precious 
drop of rainwater. 

The Robinsons wanted a wide ve- 
randa facing the sea. “You'll never 
sit there,” Hasselqvist advised. “If it’s 
windy, you'll want to be on the other 
side of the house.” Instead, he cut away 
more of the rock face and created an in- 
terior courtyard. 

All of the materials had to be brought 
in by boat and then taken up the hill 
by tractor and ferried—by wheelbar- 
row—over precarious walkways. There 
were no cranes, so the stone slabs were 
rolled on stocks. It could have been one 
hundred years ago. 

A combination of white portland ce- 
ment, white-coral sand and red sand 
from Trinidad made a pink render for 
the wall finish, and local masons cast 
moldings in situ, using a trowel and 
wood templates. Since termites eat 
wood, salt corrodes metal, and gypsum 
plaster is too absorbent, concrete and 
stone were the primary materials used 
in construction. 

The roof slates look like wood but 
are made of brown concrete. The out- 
door decks look like stone, but they’re 
made of the same mixture as the walls. 
“It was Oliver Messel’s technique,” re- 
membered Hasselqvist. “He was not al- 
ways practical. It was more important 
for a stage designer to be inventive, so I 
often had to modify his designs—make 
columns thick enough to hold up a bal- 
cony or add a kitchen or a powder 
room. But his floors were very practical. 
Marble is too slippery, stone too hot; 
this is just right for bare feet. 

“The Messel legacy survives every- 
where on Mustique—broad flat arches 
and high tray ceilings so that the air 
can flow, pitched roofs to collect wa- 
ter, verandas to protect against sun and 
rain. I learned so much from him, par- 
ticularly about proportions and how to 
make a space work.” 

The Robinsons wanted Hibiscus to 
evoke Tuscany and the south of France, 
with terra-cotta pots, tall stone col- 
umns, loggias, terraces on hillsides—all 
appropriate for the site and the climate. 
Kor two years John Robinson collected 
antique stonework in England. “The 
field behind my house in the country 
looked like an archaeological dig, with 
columns, balustrading, the stone sur- 


round from a church door and stone 
floors, all waiting to be shipped,” he says. 

James and Nicki Archibald, who had 
worked with the couple on other proj- 
ects, designed the interiors. “As fashion 
designers, the Robinsons wanted mel- 
low, gentle colors, everything faded, 
nothing too new,” says James Archibald. 
“The deep, earthy palette we used for 
their English house would have been 
too strong. Belle and Nicki took over 
samples they thought would be right, 
then rejected every one. What looked 
interesting in England looked dingy 
in this light.” 

The Archibalds now have an office on 
the island, but this was the first time 
they had worked in the Caribbean. “It 
was a steep learning curve,” says James 
Archibald. “We get ‘salt blast’ on this 
side of the island—the trade winds have 
three thousand miles to pick up mois- 
ture and salt and throw them at the 
house. Door hinges, bolts, curtain 
hooks, bedsprings, even plastic-coated 
lampshades, corrode in just over a year. 
It was a risk to hang heavy iron chande- 
liers. We check them often.” 

The architecture is formal and sym- 
metrical. The main room, comprising 
the living and dining areas, measures 
sixty by twenty-five feet, with a ceiling 
about eighteen feet high. It might have 
looked austere, but this is above all 
a family house. The Robinsons wanted 
good quality that would last; they want- 
ed antiques because they know that for 
rooms, as for clothes, one good piece 
can make a big difference. 

Fabrics are washable; the cotton che- 
nille on the living area sofas is comfort- 
able for bare legs. Belle Robinson hoped 
the veranda off the master bedroom 
would be her private sunbathing space, 
but Hasselqvist created a pair of small 
rock pools with a waterfall so tempting 
for jumping around that it’s now a fa- 
vorite spot for the children. 

Their cook is one of the best on the 
island. Dinner can be served indoors, 
under the banana trees in the courtyard 
or by the pool, beneath the stars. 

Life on Mustique is simple; roads are 
dust tracks. Soon vines will cover the 
lower walls of the house, the scrub will 
grow up close, and Hibiscus will retreat 
from sight. So will the lucky guests 
who stay there. 0 
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| CA MARSTON & LANGINGER conservatory 
carefully designed to complement al 
See ea residence in Princeton, New Jersey 


far 





| HIS CONSERVATORY is used as a want rather than offer them what including Chicago, New York, 

large family room and has a fully- suits our manfacturing,’ says Peter Washington, San Francisco and the 

| equipped built-in bar. The design Marston. Hamptons in the USA. Clients 

} includes double-glazing, insect Marston & Langinger have built include Princess Caroline of Monaco 
| screens, electrically operated vent conservatories for discerning clients and the Royal Botanical Gardens at 

| openings, air conditioning, blinds in cities throughout the world Kew in London. 


Uncompromising care in design 
and construction ensures comfort in 
the warmest and coolest 
temperatures. Each building is 
designed with huge ventilators and 
large doors that can be folded right 
back. Double-glazing made from 
tempered, low emmissivity glass of 
great strength and the toughest 
varieties of plantation-grown 
hardwoods are used in the 
construction to give lasting comfort 
and enjoyment. 

If you would like more details ora 
brochure containing case histories E 
please refer to the information box. 







} and fans all supplied by Marston & 
| Langinger from their unique range of 
} fittings. 

Marston & Langinger can take 
care of every detail; planning your 
| conservatory from the beginning as a 
complete room, with consideration 
for lighting, security, audio and any 
other requirements. 

Whether a large extension toa 
commercial building or a small lean- 
to at the rear of a city house, every 
Marston & Langinger conservatory 
is designed to fit the client’s needs 
and wishes. No two are the same. 

‘We try to do what our clients 





‘BROCHURE & 
Cf DESIGN SERVICEYO 


72-page guide to design, construction and 
furnishing. Meet a designer 
at your home or in our showroom near 
Sloane Square, London. 
ENQUIRIES 212 575 0554 


United Kingdom: +44 (0)20 7881 5700 
Furnishings: +44 (0)20 7881 5717 


192 Ebury Street, London SWIW 8UP 
Website: www.marston-and-langinger.com 
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After 150 Years 
Of Wind, Rain 
And Sun, 
They're 
Finally Ready. 


Barnwood weathered over 
decades, random-width planks 
and flooring, and hand-hewn 
beams with signatures all their 
own — today they're historical 
treasures that give you a rare 
Opportunity to create interior 
and exterior designs with a 
unique sense of warmth. 

To find out more about a part 
of our heritage that’s been around 
for 150 years, but won't be around 
forever, call (570) 465-3832 or 
fax (570) 465-3835. 

Visit our website at 
www.conklinsbarnwood.com 
or e-mail us at conklins @epix.net. 
Brochure $5, credited on first order 


Conklin’s 


Authentic Antique Barnwood 
& Hand Hewn Beams 


R.D. #1, Box 70 
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CHOBE CHILWERO 





continued from page 159 


edges are soft, footpaths curvilinear and. 


living areas natural. The main lodge is 
mostly open-air, with no clear defini- 
tion between outside and inside. 

Thunder fades as the storm retreats 
to Victoria Falls, some sixty miles to the 
east. With stars emerging, the visitor 
rises from his bath, wraps himself in a 
dressing gown—conveniently placed 
beside a basket of strawberries. He tele- 
phones for a guard. Chobe Chilwero 
may be a sanctuary, but it is still wild. At 
night one must listen carefully before 
walking from cottage to lodge. 

The roof of the lodge entrance is 
twin-peaked, suggesting the residence 
of a chief, but nothing hints at the cool 
elegance of its interior. To either side 
two pillars, carved from tomboti wood 
that was salvaged from a shipwreck, 
depict South African fertility symbols. 
Iron gates silhouetting agama lizards, a 
traditional Botswanan icon—cast by Jo- 
hannesburg sculptor Stephen Klein— 
guide the visitor through the entrance 
hall and into a descending corridor 
lined with locally fired pots. The cas- 
cade of steps ends with the library and 
the living room, from which the visitor 
can see the Chobe river and a sky the 
color of eggplant. 

Walking through Chobe Chilwero is 
a journey into Africa’s many exuberant 
cultures. The entrance hall has a rare 
pygmy shield from the Congo and a 
honey gatherer’s ladder from Zambia. 
A library, ocher like sunlight, demands 
hush, if not for shelves of books, then 


lief that small, luxurious, low-impact 
wilderness lodges are the future. She 
wants her guests—never more than 
thirty at a time—to find comfort in an 
entire African landscape—not only na- | 
ture’s but society’s, which she hopes to 

share through art, antiques, colors and 
fabrics. To achieve her dream, she and 
Graeme Labe, Abercrombie & Kent’s 
vice president of development and op- 
erations, along with architects Jonathan 
Ridler and Samantha Healey, of Johan- 
nesburg’s Ridler Shepherd Low Archi- 
tects, spent eighteen months refining 
designs and building the lodge. 

Chobe Chilwero is above all a place 
of calm. At dinner on the veranda, the 
sommelier recites a wine list that re- 
flects the landscape: “Goats Do Roam,” 
“Angels’ Tears,” “Life froma Stome-s 
Another waiter announces voluminous 
options: onion soup with croutons, fol- 
lowed by herb-crusted paillard of beef 
and cherry chutney, char-grilled impala 
fillet with chili-onion chutney and veg- 
etable parcels or breem, a local fish, 
with garlic mashed potatoes, all served 
with a Congo salad (papaya, bed of let- 
tuce, corn and cashews). To crown‘ the 
evening: a mango fool and a faraway 
lion’s roar, echoing over and over, pri- 
mal and chilling. 

Each guest at Chobe Chilwero is as- 
signed a naturalist guide whenever trav- 
eling the park. The following day, for 
instance, the visitor and his guide depart 
at dawn and soon encounter elephants 
so plentiful that the ground shakes. One 


On the Chobe river the sun sets 
in a bath of orange, purple and gold. 





for the Dogon granary ladder that leads 
the eye out the window onto the wrack- 
strewn horizon. The large living room 
is garnished with snake carvings from 
Ghana, milk jugs from Kenya and silver 
Coptic crosses from Ethiopia. 

By her own admission, Kent “doesn’t 
like big.” Traveler, conservationist and 
designer, the partner and wife of Aber- 


crombie & Kent’s chairman and chief 


executive officer, Geoffrey Kent, knows 
the damage mass tourism can wreak on 
wild places. She is passionate in her be- 





elephant is so trusting it brushes the 
open vehicle with its trunk. Later the 
visitor sees dust kicked into the air by a 
thousand buffalo. 

On the Chobe river the sun sets in 
a bath of orange, purple and gold, as 
elephants, hippos, crocodiles, impalas 
and sacred ibis begin to race the night. 
The visitor, nibbling on vegetable sa- 
mosas, sipping a crisp sauvignon blanc, 
simultaneously feels a rush of excite- 
ment, a sense of familiarity and a wave 
of contentment. 0 








“Best of the Web” 


Ranked favorite antiques Web site —Forbes Magazine 





A gem...One of the most clearly organized —Town & Country 


Over 20,000 extraordinary antiques 
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NEWEL. 


The largest and most extraordinary 
antiques resource in the world. 


Newel Art Galleries, Inc., 425 East 53rd Street, New York, NY, 10022 
Tel: (212)758-1970 Fax: (212)371-0166 E-mail: info@newel.com Web: www.newel.com 
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AKGTA JACKSON INC. New YoRK 979 THIRD Ave. suite 503, Los ANGELES 8687 MELROSE AVE. SUITE G-170 & 
oT ER LOCATIONS NATIONWIDE. FOR MORE INFORMATION 1.800.776.9587 WWW.DAKOTAJACKSON.COM 














200 years ago, you could have walked into 
an English woodworking shop and ordered the 
dining table of your choice. 





At Mill House of Woodbury, you still can. 


Select a hand-made dining or conference table, meticulously crafted for us 
by an English workshop that uses traditional 18th-century methods to create tables 
of superlative quality. Choose from a variety of styles and sizes in walnut, cherry, 
yew or mahogany — many of them in stock. At Mill House we'd be happy to sell 
you an antique table. But you may find one of these custom-made tables to be 
a much more practical idea. 
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Miii House Antiques 


AND GARDENS OF WOODBURY 
1964 THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS OF CHOICE 2001 
1068 Main Street North, Woodbury, CT 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 


You'll find us about four miles north « f the center of town on Route 6. We're closed 
Tuesday but open every other f the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 


Core , 
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home. Designed and crafted in England, Perrin & Rowe faucets, 
shower valves and bathroom accessories comply with American 





ee st collection of fittings for bath, 
tis Why some of the most prestigious 
land and around the world feature 
Yow this authentic Edwardian luxury and 


U0 


uncompromising performance can be experienced in your own 


installation and code standards. 
providing distinctive bath and kitchen products for America's finest 


homes. ROHL offers available inventory, technical support and a 


Perrin & Rowe is presented exclusively by ROHL, a leader in 


consistent commitment to customer service. 
Call, or visit www.rohlhome.com to request a complete 
Perrin & Rowe catalog and locate your nearest dealer. 





New York 
www.rohlhome. 


Perrin & Rowe is a re 
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NiGHT’s CHILD, OlL AND AcrYLIC ON CANVAS, 71 X 48 INCHES. 


PLEASE CALL FOR INFORMATION REGARDING 
ARTIST RECEPTION & EXHIBITION CATALOGUE 


CALDWELLSNYDER 


341 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94108 415.296.7896 CALDWELLSNYDER.COM 


| RECENT PAINTINGS MAY 3 - 17, 2001 
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NEW ORLEANS - NEW YORK: PHILADELPHIA - SCOTTSDALE - SAN FRANCISCO’ SE: fe 


www.sahco-hesslein.com 
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Charles P. Rogers. Amerita's source E 
for original 19th.and 20th century beds, 
headboafas, CRuapyt beds gine daybeds. 


‘me 


CHARLES P. 


PLEASE VISIT ASHOWROOM OR CALL FOR A COLOR CATALOG AND PRICE LIST. NEW YORK CITY: 55 WEST 17 ‘STREET (BETWEEN 5-6 AVENUES), NYC. 
NEW JERSEY: 300 RT.17 NORTH, EAST RUTHERFORD. WEBSITE: www.charl esprogers.com. PHONE ORDERS WELCOME. WE SHIP ANYWHERE. PHONE 1-800-272- 7726. 

















Sas dela ee, at 67th Street, New York 
\day: Vam-Gpm. ‘Admission $15 
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THE ART OF INSPIRATION 4} 


Experience world's just 
eCoaCeete utero temo melt t 
[ ; a = . q 7 R dreams- The artwork of 


Dale TerBush will take 
you there. Each giclee 
is hand embellished 

ae Cast lem cence Ce 
uniqueness. 


TerBush continues on 
UCR esr Ane 
seeking to bring forth 
the magic in nature. 


Wola iteleme ei tcenelecn 
freee bir 
original paintings or 
limited edition Giclees, 


contact: 


WV Fated ss eo) 


pa RT PURL kere 


800.984.1020 


ee = a SPA Perr seh ce Cm mele mel Cee 
: : f oe 
Giclee on canvas "Treasures Of My Heart", Each panel 28" x 64"' & 17" x 40" pee harap DN 


www.imasterslight.com 
Editionof50 Sold as Tryptych Only 


The Benefits are Priceless. 
Enhance your home and health with an exquisite SwimEx 


aquatic system. With patented laminar flow technology, 
SwimEx generates a deep, even current up to 6.5 mph. Its 


compact modular design fits within existing structures. 
Match your decor with a palette of tiles, fixtures, and other 
decorative selections. Get the benefits of superiority. 


Get the benefits of SwimEx. Priceless at $25,000 and up. 
OAK LEAF mens Te 


ee V SwimEx 
Ris Sh | | Defining Aquatic Therapy” 
For more information call 800-877-7946 


or visit our website at www.swimex.com 
P.O. Box 328 + Warren, RI 02885 








FOR A COPY 0; OUR NEW 48 PAGE COLOR CATALOGUE ($15.00) Nan 800 652 9717 
SSK YOUR ARCHITECT OR DESIGNER TO ARRANGE A VISIT. TO ONE OF OUR SHOWROOMS 





NEW YORK “LOS INS 
150 East 58th Street, New York, NY 10155 8411 Melrose Pron Los OC (or.N eS 
jlephone (212) 838 2727, Facsimile (212) 838 2728 Stoo) steate red) eee PEL) Facsimile (CYA Pe aaa 
Email NY @cavendishgrey.com LAG Tas com 
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Old Growth Pine Country White Oak 


“NEW ENGLAND CLASSICS” 


The “Carlisle Floor” is a unique combination of 
JSamily heritage and New England creftsmanship. 


The Leading Name in Wide Plank Flooring Sirice 1966 


www.wideplankflooring.com ¢ 1-800-595-9663 








“Elegance Aslow.” 
| s = 


JOHN EHRLICH 


! proudly presents distinctive chandeliers 
ntury design. Our lighting collections include 
fering of sconce ind outdoor lights 


' for our color brochures 
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469 Greenwich 


Mail and tel 
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www.tapestries-more.com fe 
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972-781-2434 


880 Holcomb Bridge Road © Roswell, Georgia 


Lakeside Market at 5813 Preston Road © Plano, Texas 








“INTERIOR SHUTTERS” 
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Products and Services 
not readily available to the General Public 


Servicing New England and the World since 1989 





http//www.backbayshutter.com 


CUSTOM SHUTTERS & SHADES 
100% SERVICE / 0% ATTITUDE 
Through Your Design Professional 


BACK BAY SHUTTER CO. 
INCORPORATED 
TEL; (781) 221-0100 * FAX: (781) 229-8793 





ChristopherPeacockC abinetry 





peacockcabinetry.com Greenwich 203 862 9333 
Chicago Beg ee) OO 
available through architects & designers Palm Beach 561 833 3232 
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PACIFIC 
DESIGN CENTER 
WWW.NAOSFORGE.COM 


B465 8687 MeELRosE Ave. @ Los ANGELES, CA 90069 
310-854-7262 © Fax 310-854-7267 


San Francisco | Denver | Cuicaco | ATLANTA | PHILADELPHIA: DECORATORS WALK 
Dattas | Houston: JOHN Epwarp Hucues, Inc. DANA BEACH: TURNER-GREENBERG 


XCLUSIVELY FOR ART AND 
DDN) (CNB IBS 


A PROFIT-BUILDING SALES 


eee suet ee ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


Ves set Tay) Cay mince 
magazine of fine interior design, can 
generate profits for you right at point-of- 
cee MeL CLT ele Leg. RSS 
potential by carrying it in your store. 
Your cutomers will appreetéfe the 
convenience - you'll enjoy the profits! 


‘No inventory investment- you pay nothing with your order 
Be KT UA Re 

me CN Ke soa karl 

Me OE Sth Mee eel yeLteh 

Mee eee unurei 


. : tT } 77 
' We ship to one or several addresses 


sand van nana 
Seng ARPES LES) 


Call 1-800-435-5003 x6078 and get started today! 


} the general public. 


DESIGNINSITE 


www.americanleather.com 
Quality leather furniture that offers style and 
comfort. 70 custom-made designs 
and colors. 


www.americanstandard-us.com 
View the latest product innovations and find new design ideas 
with the easy-to-navigate menu bar selections 


www.annsacks.com Amsritan Standard 


Ann Sacks tile, stone, and plumbing transform any environment 
into a masterpiece of color, design and style ANN SACKS 


AMERICANLEATHER™ 


AB) 


www.averyboardman.com 
Custom sofas, sofabeds and bedding. Visit 
our website to view our live showroom cams 


www.backbayshutter.com 

Interior shutters, products and services not readily available to 

BACK BAY SHUTTER CO. 
INCORPORATED 


www.teak.com 
Since 1920, our teakwood outdoor, garden and leisure furnishings 
have “weathered” the test of time. 





www.brunschwig.com 
Designer and manufacturer of contemporary and historically 
inspired decorative fabrics, wallcoverings, furniture and 


accessories Brunschwic & Fils 


www.buithaupus.com 
Kitchen systems embodying all that people with exceptional 


taste cherish—functionality and style, b U Ith au p 


quality and durability 


www.wideplankflooring.com 
Carlisle Restoration Lumber offers custom-crafted traditional 


wide plank flooring in a full range ° 
#\Carlisle 
~ SESTORTION UMA? tea 


of pines and hardwoods. 

www.cartier.com 

Cartier is one of the world’s leading luxury goods companies 

To learn more, please visit our website Cc 
artter 

www.centuryfurniture.com 

Send for a catalog featuring selections from , 

more than 20 of our collections. $5 CENTURY 


www.charlesprogers.com 
New, original and restored antique brass and iron beds direct 


from America’s oldest CHARLES P ROGERS 


manufacturer. 
BED MAKERS SINCE 1855 


www.chopard.com 


Exceptional timepieces and haute jewelry 
created with a passion for excellence for 
141 years. Visit www.chopard.com 


www.claremontrug.com 
“One of the finest antique rug companies in the world.” 


—London Financial Times. @ ; 
: LAREMONT RUG COMPANY 
Visit our virtual carpet gallery ANTIQUE CARPETS FOR THE FINE HOME 


www.clivechristian.com 
Luxury British brand—famous for 
furniture and perfume. 


FURNITURE INDUSTRIES 


oo 


Flv ppaiiins 


www.collectorseditions.com 
Original paintings, sculpture and limited editions, printed 


exclusively by Eclipse Workshop. Collectors Edition 


www.corumtimepieces.com 
Precision Swiss craftsmanship Is the hallmark 
of this venerable company. The brand is 
youthful, dynamic and daring. 


www.dacor.com 

Leader in quality designed high-end kitchen 
appliances, with three unique styles: Epicure, 
Preference and Millennia. 


www.design-guild.com 

A directory of International Design Guild 
showrooms-the finest decorative floor 
covering showrooms in the world. 


www.adiamondisforever.com 
Visit www.adiamondisforever.com for the ultimate resource in 


$ 
CORUM 


SWISS TIMEPIECES 


dacor. 


The life of the kitchen™ 


INFERNATIONA 
Zesiqnt GUE 


diamond information and designs. as 
» A DIAMOND IS FOREVER 
www.donghia.com 


Donghia's original designs in furniture, textiles, trim, lighting, 


~ wallcoverings and accessories bridge the gap between modern 


and traditional. 


BRON Ge BiaIRA 


www.downsviewkitchens.com 
Design innovation and commitment to quality make Downsview 


DOWNSVIEW 
KITCHENS Bw 


the premier choice in kitchen cabinetry. 


Visit the sites of these Architectural Digest advertisers 


. 


www.drexelheritage.com 


Fine furniture makers since 1903, ea, 
reflecting a variety of styles and DREXE L H E RITAGE. 


attention to detail 


www.firemansfund.com ee 
To find an insurance agent in your area, go Biren 
to Agent Search on our website Fund 


www.fisherisland-florida.com 
One of the world’s finest club 
communities with residences, golf, 
international spa and more 


www.giati.com 
Giati offers the world’s finest collections of z= 
plantation-grown teak furniture, market 

umbrellas, and French-milled exterior textiles GIATI 


www.handspring.com 

The Handspring” Visor” expandable pocket- 
sized computer becomes whatever you want It 
to be through its Springboard” expansion slot 





e 
handspring” 
www.henryhalidesigns.com 
Manufacturer of fine teak garden furniture, including 
the Royal Botania, Praslin and Chelsea Excentrics lines 


www.hickorychair.com 
Hickory Chair presents a versatile mix of wood and upholstered 
furniture. Upholstery Catalog $25, Wood Catalog $25 


HICKORY CHAIR 


Amegica’s Classic Furrarure 


www.hokansoncarpet.com 
Designer and manufacturer of luxury hand- eB} 
and machine-made custom rugs and carpets. HO K ANSON 


www.homeportfolio.com 
Homeportfolio.com—the best in home design. Where 
consumers create the home of their dreams 

portfolio 
www.italydesign.com 
Purchase high quality modern Italian 
furnishings online, all in stock for 
immediate delivery 


www.jab-anstoetz.com 


Europe's premier resource for fabrics, wallpapers A 
and decorative hardware. Available through interior J B 


italydesign|.con 





designers and Stroheim & Romann showrooms ANSTOLTZ 
www.kingsleybate.com 

Traditional and contemporary fine 

teak outdoor furniture for KINGSLEY~BATE 
commercial and residential use 
www.kitchenaid.com 

A full line of major and countertop appliances as 

well as premium cookware, cutlery and gadgets 
www.kravet.com 

Kravet offers Design Trade, a to-the-trade-only service, 

which allows you to place orders, check stock and 
iponitonsoipments DIK eavetcouturekravetdesignkravetbasics 


www.kreiss.com 
Discover our unique collection of handcrafted 


furnishings online! KREISS COLLECTION 
www.laneventure.com j 
Laneventure is synonymous with innovative Vv 


wicker designs, capturing the essence of the 
casual lifestyle 


www.loewen.com 

Makers of premium wood windows and doors 
Available from a global network of over 1,000 
professional dealers 


www. mcguirefurniture.com 
The finest in handcrafted rattan designs, bamboo tables, 
solid teak, aluminum, laced rawhide, lighting and more 


www.miele.com EEC ISP 
Superior dishwashers, laundry products, 
cooktops, ovens, vent hoods, vacuum cleaners 
Also, the world's first built-in coffee system 


{aneventure 


bes 


Commit 0 Quy se 1005 


anything olie is a compromise 





www.minkagroup.net 

Browse our comprehensive collection of MWe 
decorative lighting and ceiling fans. Available * GROUP 
through fine lighting showrooms nationwide Reiss 


www.mushacay.com 
The most luxurious private resort island in the world 
Magnificent accommodations for you and up to 20 guests 


Mushegfeu 


www.neffkitchens.com 
European influence, North American built; 
offerings include stainless steel, exotic 
veneers, and 4,000 color selections 





www.omega.ch 

OMEGA records significant moments in time 
on the wrists of some of the world’s most 
outstanding personalities 


www.palm.com 
With thousands of applications, Palm handhelds let 


you access your most essential information on the go @ 


QO 
OMEGA 


www.phyllismorris.com @ 
Designer and manufacturer of exquisite home 
furnishings Men. 


www.plainfancycabinetry.com 
Beautiful custom cabinetry at affordable prices! 
Preview our latest design interpretations and 
find a showroom near you 


www.poggenpohl-usa.com 
A world-renowned European kitchen and bath poggen 
cabinet manufacturer with designs ranging from pohl = 


contemporary to traditional 


‘LAIN __ 
PFANCY 


www.poliformusa.com 
Poliform is Italy's leading manufacturer of 
high-end closet systems, wall-units, beds 
and kitchens since 1942 Varennaz= 
www.pompeiifurniture.com 
Manufacturer of stylish aluminum furniture 


SB 
seen in prestigious hotels, resorts and 
homes worldwide POM PEII 
www.rado.com 


Rado is one of the most prominent Swiss watch 
manufacturers and the leading producer of 
scratchproof-design watches 


www.scalamandre.com 
To learn more about Scalamandre and to view 


past and present collections, visit our website GSfalemantte 


www.schonbek.com 
Crystal chandeliers by a 150-year-old company 


Classic, retro, contemporary and custom. (2) ° 
lets (4) SCHONBEK 
www.siematic.com 


Experience the distinction that sets us apart Si KA, ti ; 
from the rest in luxury kitchen furniture 1€: di Cc 


RADO 


Swatzeriand 


www.thesilverfund.com see 

The world’s largest dealer in old Georg Jensen ¢ - Saal 

silver and jewelry ond. cone 
teoe® 


www.snaidero-usa.com 
Form follows life with Snaidero'’s award- 
winning contemporary kitchen designs 
See the entire collection online 


www.starkcarpet.com 
World's leading supplier to the design community 
for rugs, carpets, furniture, wallcoverings and 


Mian sess 





Stark 


Old World Weaver's fabrics CARPET 
www.swarovski.com { 
Swarovski Crystal. Austrian crystal gifts, collectibles, Le 


SWAROVSKI 


decorative home accessories and jewelry 


www.tapestria.com is 
Tapestria is the first international TAPESTRIA 
e-marketplace for fine interior fabrics. tHe inreion FAsRics MARKETPLACE 


www.thermador.com 
The brand of choice for discriminating cooking enthusiasts 

oe Thermador’ 
www.vikingrange.com 


Viking outfits the ultimate kitchen with cooking, 
ventilation, cleanup and refrigeration products, 
as well as outdoor grills 


Viling Range Corporation 
www.vista-films.com 


Professionally installed on the interior of glass SIA v7) 
for control of excessive heat, glare and fading. winoow rice 


www.walkerzanger.com 

Create vour own vision with Walker Zanger's 
handmade ceramic tile, terra cotta, stone tile & 
slabs, mosaics and glass 


www.waterworks.com 

Carefully selected and exclusive products include bath fittings, 
accessories, washstands, 
furniture, tile and stone 


WALKER 
LANGER 


WATER WO RK S* 


www.wcicommunities.com 
WCI, Florida's premier developer, brings 
luxury living and unparalleled amenities to Watermark Communities Inc 


discriminating homeowners 


woos 
NEW ZEALAND * 


www.woolsnz.com 
The Wools of New Zealand Brand represents the 
standard of excellence in wool carpets and rugs 





| Places to go, experts 
to ask, from our 





The American Society of 
Interior Designers (ASID) 


offers these practical 


to designing your home: 


Co 
wee 
= reasons to turn to the 
eS professionals when it comes 
Z 


Listening and understanding: 
Designers begin their 
work by listening to 
homeowners’ ideas and 
understanding the way 
they want to live. 


Professional project manage- 
ment: Designers manage 
the complete project. 
They add value by han- 
dling the ordering, coor- 
dinating the hiring and 
scheduling work groups 
—on time and within 
budget. 


Desired function and feeling: 
Interior designers are spe- 
cially skilled to produce 
the desired function and 
feeling homeowners want 
to create. 


Knowledge and experience: 
Designers have the ability 
to see a client’s needs and 
to know design options, 
trends and effects. They 
are experienced in finding 
products for every aspect 
of the job. 


To help you find an interior 
designer who is right for 
you, Call ASID’s \\oridwide 
Referral Service toii-- -< at 


(800) 775-ASID, or visi 
ASID on the Internet at 
www.interiors.org 





XV BEACON 


continued from page 163 


bossed pencils lined up in their leather 


tray so that the Xs alternate with the Vs. 

A minibar, concealed in the paneling, 
is stocked with Johnnie Walker Blue 
and Krug Champagne—as well as ener- 
gy bars, ginseng, oxygen-infused spring 
water and a buckwheat eye pillow. A 
guest could be forgiven for just wanting 
to cocoon in the room, especially since 
the in-room dining menu is the same 
as that for the hotel’s widely praised 
restaurant, the Federalist. 

But it’s worth it to make the trip 
downstairs in the leather-lined cage el- 
evator, if only to see the Theodoros Sta- 


“Our guests aren't 
interested in giving 
up high technology 
or sophistication to 

live in luxury.” 


mos paintings on the taupe walls of the 
Federalist, or the newly installed Gilbert 
Stuart portrait of Sir John Lees on the 
landing leading to the cellar, the res- 
taurant’s stone-vaulted private dining 
room. Or to eat: The Federalist’s chef, 
Eric Brennan, has a discerning eye for 
the finest and freshest ingredients and a 
knack for finding just the right culinary 
grace note to give his dishes depth—a 
dab of sea urchin on caramelized scal- 
lops or a confit of braised lamb shank 
beneath a perfectly roasted rack of Col- 
orado lamb. And the array of wines is 
impressive, with seventeen thousand 
bottles, ranging in price from modest to 
astronomical, as well as a museum-qual- 
ity collection of rare vintages. 
Although this is Beacon Hill, this is 
most definitely not the Boston of the 
late George Apley and his Boston Brah- 
min cronies, nor that of staunch Puri- 


_ tans like Cotton Mather. “We have only 


fie mission,” says XV Beacon’s general 
manager, William Sander III, “to pro- 
vide the very best of everything.” The 
Reverend Mr. Mather might have 
frowned on such hedonism, but that 
| Federalist bon vivant and techno-whiz 
Benjamin Franklin, whose bust is on 
XV Beacon’s registration desk, would 
mphatically approve. 0 





ELLERMAN HOUSE 


continued from page 167 

known native artists Louis Van Vuuren, 
Keith Joubert and Daniel Selepe. Oth- _ 
ers are by the much sought-after Irma 
Stern and William Kentridge. 

Architects Graham Parker and Jane _ 
Visser and Mark Thomas have pre- 
served the hotel’s Edwardian birthright, 
and downstairs, the designers have ac- 
cented the interiors with mahogany 
sideboards, striped wallcoverings, Ori- 
ental carpets and chesterfields. And | 
throughout the smoking room and the 
bar, the glory days of shipping are cele- | 
brated with memorabilia and paintings. 

Ellerman House feels like a new | 
idea in the old world of hotels. The | 
punctilious general manager, Justin — 1 
Arenhold, says, “This is a hotel ford | 
those who don’t want to stay in a hotel.” — 
In the evening Colin, one of the hotell | 
waiters, greets guests beside the glow- 
ing fire in the bar to help them match 
their menu selections with wine— 
all South African. The hotel has a cellar 
of twelve thousand bottles. He might 
recommend something as complex as 
a Klein Constantia cabernet or as 
rich as a Vriesenhof pinotage. Start- 
ers range from kudu carpaccio to 
Gruyére soufflé, and main courses may 
include grilled kingklip topped with 
sautéed prawns and orange-basil beurre 


—ae* 


Throughout the 
smoking room and the 
bar, the glory days of 
shipping are celebrated 
with memorabilia. 


blane and deboned quail stuffed with 
mushrooms, spinach and green onions. 
Another decision is whether to eat in- 
side or outside—the latter venue being 
a candlelit table near indigenous palm | 
trees on a protected terrace that over- 
looks a lone, moonlit yacht tacking for 
the Cape of Good Hope and beyond. 

Staying at the hotel means experienc- 
ing the wide sea, rugged hills dedicated 
to wine growing and a flower of a city 
with a turbulent, epic past. Generous 
and rewarding, Ellerman House is just 
that—not a hotel but a house. Better 
yet, a home. 0 














A Cast of Gold 


The Golden Bowl, the new 
Merchant Ivory film based 
on the Henry James novel, 
opens in the United States 
in late April. With a cast 


Best of Shoe 


Throughout May, Stuart Weitzman 
trunk shows offer a Fall/Winter 
collection preview and an opportunity 


to choose your favorite styles in sizes 
from 6-12AAAA, 6-12AAA, 5-12 AA, 


including Uma Thurman, 
Anjelica Huston and Nick 
Nolte, a feature about the 
design of the film in 
the April 2000 issue of 
Architectural Digest noted 
that “as in so many Merchant 
Ivory productions, the supporting 
cast is equally stellar, architec- 
turally speaking. Eleven houses and a castle in London impersonate 
a handful of the characters’ houses.” 





Steuben has created a limited edition Golden Bowl in celebration 
of the film, which will be on display at Steuben in New York 
(667 Madison Avenue) from April 16-24. The bowl can be 
purchased exclusively from Circline, the premier marketplace for 
fine art, antiques and dealers, beginning April 25, by visiting 
www.circline.com or calling toll-free (877) 411-3233. 


Walk Wright In 


Wright Plus® offers a unique opportunity to tour nine private 
residences and two National Historic Landmarks. The annual 
housewalk, which includes four Wright-designed properties in 
architecturally rich Oak Park, Illinois, benefits the Frank Lloyd 
Wright Preservation Trust. 


Support for Wright Plus 2001 is provided by Architectural Digest. 
Tour guests receive special offers from marketing partners including 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company, INFINITI, and Cast Classics Landgrave 
outdoor furniture. 


Wright Plus Champagne Brunch and Lecture 
Saturday, May 19, 2001 on the Prairie School Architects 
9am-5pm Sunday, May 20, 2001 


tickets: $85 ($70 for members) 10am-12:30pm 


tickets: $95 ($75 for members) 


Space is very limited for both events. For tickets, please call (708) 848 9518. For 
information about Wright Plus and other programs of the Frank Lloyd Wright 
Preservation Trust, please call (708) 848-1976. 
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Boston, May 2-4 
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Houston, May 9-11 
The Galleria, 10am-8pm 


Chicago, May 9-11 
900 N. Michigan Avenue, 
10am-7pm 


New York, May 16-18 
59th & Madison Avenue, 
9:30am-7pm 

Beverly Hills, May 23-25 
437 N. Rodeo Drive, 
10am-6pm 
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For information, call (212) 582-9500. 
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Playroom, Frank Lloyd Wright's Oak Park Home, Photo: Tim Long 
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COLONIAL CLASSIC 


continued from page 178 

and, on the mantel, a circa 1890 mold- 
ed-copper weathervane in the form of 
the Statue of Liberty that is an icon of 
American art. 

The dining area first took shape with 
the purchase of a pair of mahogany 
American Queen Anne chairs in Palm 
Beach. Leff promptly commissioned a 
skilled craftsman to reproduce six more, 
and the replicas turned out so well it’s 
difficult to tell which are the originals. A 
Georgian-style chandelier shines down 
on a figured walnut Chippendale table 
that came from Hirsch’s Sutton Place 
dining room. “He’s the only client I’ve 
ever had who positively forbade me to 
electrify a chandelier—he likes every- 
thing candlelit,” Leff notes. Mr. and 


were in, and she made them commen- | 


surate casings. She painted the wall 


ivory and—with an eye to accent— © 


the inside of the bookcases Colonial 


barnsred. Sturtevant J. Hamblin’s cir- _ 
ca 1845 oil Girl in Red Dress, Standing © 


by a Window is a study in incarna- 
dine finery. Two Young Children in Re 


Costumes on Hobby Horse and Empire 


Sofa, an anonymous circa 1850 pic- 
ture, toys with traditional playthings, 
as American primitive paintings were ~ 
wont to do. 

The master bedroom shelters several 
of the most significant pieces in the 
house yet manages to look and feel 
relaxed. Leff chose a simple straw- 


colored handwoven carpet and Roman | 





Every element of the room is employed 


with a masterly grasp of sculptural resonance. 


Mrs. Moses Pike, two leading citizens of 
nineteenth-century New Hampshire, 
gaze in rigid forbearance from the 
ivory walls. Thomas Skynner painted 
their portraits in 1846 in honor of Mr. 
Pike’s thirty-seventh birthday. Nearby 
hangs William Matthew Prior’s circa 
1840 oil of an equally somber sitter, 
Young Lady Holding a Letter. 

Adjacent to the dining area is the 
kitchen, which feeds into an intimate 
breakfast room, its antique paneled pine 
stained a deep camel. A shopkeeper’s 
sign with an avian image and the year 
1845 emblazoned on it buttresses one 
entire side of the room. “Neil loves 
anything with a date on it,” Leff re- 
marks. The rush of the six ladder- 
back chair seats plays off against the 
natural sisal of the carpet. A lone bird 
decoy stands sentinel atop a dresser that 
handsomely displays nineteenth-centu- 
ry Chinese Export porcelain. The com- 
position of the room is spartan, every 
element employed with a masterly grasp 
of sculptural resonance. 

Down the hall, nicely sequestered, is 
a small library. Leff had its original 
rough structural beams removed in 
favor of more refined Colonial-style 
detailing. The windows, she deter- 
mined, were far too small and un- 
trimmed-looking for the walls they 





shades—“The scale of the room is ) 
served by not burdening the windows » 


with panels of fabric,” she explains. 
A walnut highboy, a cherrywood dwarf © 


clock and an American Queen Anne | 
side chair all hold their imperative own | 
here, but it is a mid-eighteenth-century ~ 
desk from New Hampshire—placed be- | 
neath Sturtevant Hamblin’s Portrait of a 


Baby Holding a Rattle—that could well | 


be the distillation of everything Neil | 
Hirsch has put into his collecting. Only © 
the description from the auction cata- — 
logue, which begs to be quoted in its en- | 
tirety, can do justice to the intricacies of © 


a piece that could never have been made ~ 


in shop class: “A Chippendale maple 
slant-front desk, with the rectangu- | 


lar thumb-molded slant lid opening | | 


to a fitted interior with ten valanced | 


pigeonholes over five short drawers, 
over one short drawer flanked by two 


vertical drawers flanked by two long | 
drawers, the center short drawers with | 


fan carving and additional secret draw- | 
ers behind, all over four graduated 
thumb-molded long drawers.” 
“The challenge in doing this house,” | 
Naomi Leff stresses, “was to give a piece | 
like that a setting that doesn’t distract | 
from it. Low-key and simple was the 
whole idea. The goal of all of this was 


understatement.” 0 





jcontinued from page 193 

ty-one feet wide, with an almost nine- 
jteen-foot-high tray ceiling. There, the 
)Swedish colors have been abandoned; 
jinstead the walls are done in white 
jand dark green. Tall bookshelves line 
; them, surmounted by the moldings that 
are often present in Righter’s projects. 
sOne catches glimpses of the eaves 
through the clerestory windows. “I 
felt that they would bring more light 
jinto the upper reaches of the big 
‘}room,” he explains. 

Roxana Robinson says that she owes 
\the charm of the living/dining room 
‘|mainly to a friend, interior designer 
‘Nancy Pierrepont. “It was Nancy who 
led me to buy the overstuffed furniture 
) at auction and then place the two big so- 
| fas back-to-back in the middle of the 
jroom, thereby giving us two seating 
j}arrangements,” she recalls. “She also 
}found the warm William Morris-style 
) fabric for the chairs, as well as the fab- 
| rics for the window seats, the pillows 
jand the upholstery in the bedrooms. 
| She has perfect visual pitch.” 

It comes as no surprise that Roxana 
Robinson should speak so highly of 
Pierrepont, one of the most successful 
and admired decorators in New York, 





\ 


ON MOUNT DESERT ISLAND 


Swedish country dining table and chairs, 
which lighten up the living room. The 
wicker furniture on the porch was orig- 
inally white, but we had it painted deep 
green to meld into the dark shingles and 
the forest beyond. The placement of 
furniture and the hanging of pictures is 
what I relish the most, and it was easy 
to do with the Robinsons. For me the 
project was a happy experience.” 

A good example of Pierrepont’s 
style is the master bedroom, which 
is situated at the end of the house, over- 
looking the wildflower meadow. She 
used a blue-and-white cotton print 
to upholster the headboard, the cozy 
chair, the ottoman and the bench. Be- 
hind and over the headboard is the same 
fabric, which is draped and hung from a 
beribboned antique wood bow-knot. It 
is as comfortable as it is simple. The 
guest bedrooms are just as unpreten- 
tious, and each has a ravishing view. Be- 
yond the master bedroom one comes to 
the foot of a flight of narrow stairs. 

The stairs lead up to a little room 
in a tower, containing a desk, a com- 
puter and a fax—the tools of Roxana 
Robinson’s trade. At the rear of her 
office is a door opening to an emp- 


Roxana Robinson has strong views about the 
summer house. “It’s an interesting psychological 
environment. All normal action is suspended.” 


grand interiors in city houses and apart- 
ments as she is making a shabby stable 
into a pleasant summer retreat. Her 
wide knowledge of antiques and of the 
history of decoration is matched by her 
| proficiency in understanding and em- 
ploying the most modern of tech- 
niques. Personally she is very modest, 
and her clients agree that “understat- 
ed elegance” is the phrase that they 
would apply to both her designs and 
her personality. 

“I enormously enjoyed working with 
the Robinsons on their fascinating 
house,” says Pierrepont. “Jim is a mar- 
velous architect, and we did it all to- 
gether. It turned out so well. We were 
lucky to find the large sofas and the 


— 
who is as much at ease doing formal, 








ty space under the roof. “This is a 
secret loft where children will sleep— 
we'll paint the floor and put down 
mattresses,” she says. 

A wide porch circles the residence 
above the waters of the shimmering 
cove. Hamilton Robinson cares a great 
deal about this side of the house. 
He wanted an outdoor sitting area, and 
he insisted on installing a fireplace on 
the porch adjoining the living room. A 
banquette for two faces it, and one 
can imagine the pleasant conversations 
that must take place on cool summer 
nights as the fire blazes and the breeze 


* drifts up from below. 


Leaving this happy house, one knows 
that Hamilton and Roxana Robinson 
have truly realized their dreams. 0 
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INN AT FORDHOOK FARM 


continued from page 170 

homestead was inherited by his son, 
David, and in time it passed into the 
hands of his grandchildren Jonathan 
and Blanche, who opened the main 
house as the Inn at Fordhook Farm in 
1985—quite the American trajectory. 

In 1999 they sold the property to 
George Ball, Jr., who has owned the 
Burpee company since 1991 and is him- 
self the scion of a noted American 
horticultural family. 

“The business and the farm have fi- 
nally been reunited,” says Ball, who has 
completely restored the buildings at 
Fordhook and is in the process of re- 
storing its fields and gardens as well. 
The inn remains respectful of its 
Burpee association, with several of its 
seven guest rooms named for family 
members, but there is no mistaking 
Fordhook for a rustic country inn. “My 
taste runs rather to the French and the 
formal,” says Ball. He received help on 
the project from New York art dealers 
Scott and Soussan Cook and Doyles- 
town Oriental-rug specialist Ali Nejad 
and designer Theresa Capaldi. 

Fordhook feels less like a hotel than 
like one man’s very personal country 
house. The common rooms feature 
French furniture, nineteenth-century 
Continental salon paintings and sculp- 
ture, Roman antiquities, and Persian 
rugs whose lavish floral motifs, as Ball 
points out, “evoke the world of plants 


Fordhook feels less 
like a hotel than like 
one man’s very personal 
country house. 





and flowers, which have been so im- 
portant to the Burpees and the Balls.” 
Wherever suitable, Burpee memorabil- 
ia (pictures of the farm in its heyday, re- 
productions of the seed catalogues) is 
on display. And in the dining room, the 
fireplace is surrounded by a handsome 
collection of Henry Chapman Mercer’s 
tiles, but—perhaps thankfully—Doro- 


thy “urker’s ten ades of red live on in 

| | boylestown « in memory, certainly 

tin th ied elegance of the re- 
vived I dhook Farm. 0 


SOUTHAMPTON 


continued from page 201 


| the walls, and a split eighteenth-cen- 


tury coromandel screen flanks the big 
windows at the end of the room. An 
eighteenth-century red-lacquered altar 
table stands behind the sofa, and the 
low table, with inlaid mother-of-pearl 
drawers, is painted a pea green touched 
with gilt. An Irish giltwood mirror 
hangs over the marble mantel, where 
tenth-century Fo dogs sit next to a 
twentieth-century porcelain. 

To many, the most strikingly differ- 
ent room of all is the dining room. The 
husband bought the vivid nineteenth- 
century French panoramic wallpaper— 
a scene by Dufour called The Rape of 


“T call Mario a genius 
because nobody 
has a color sense like 
his—he mixes colors 
while you watch.” 


Jerusalem—at an auction in Chicago. 
The nineteenth-century French gilt- 
wood clock on the mantel is a family 
heirloom. The glass-top dining tables 
with gilt dolphin bases in the English 
style were bought in London. Adding 
to the ravishing colors in the room 
are the biscuit-tufted chairs covered 
in coral-orange linen and the striped 
silk draperies. 

The master bedroom is a cool sym- 
phony of blues and whites with touches 
of red. The bed and chaise are covered 
in a floral pattern and the slipper chair 
in a blue-and-white windowpane plaid. 
An Irish wedding mirror framed in blue 
glass baguettes hangs over the sofa 
table. The walls are painted white. It’s a 
calm and peaceful room, a complete 
change from the vividness of the rest 
of the house. 

And when the time comes to admire 
the view (enchanting) or just sit and 
chat on a bright day or a moonlit night, 
there’s always their huge porch, a won- 
derful welter of wicker and chintz with 
a rambling, fourteen-foot-long sofa 
made just for the space, filled with pil- 
low after thrown-on pillow. A mar- 
velous place to call up some friends 
and have a party. O 
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| hat you see here 
just has to be 
the ultimate. 
lifficult to imagine 
wy greater display 
of self-confident 
sophistication. 
Beautifully hand- 
tailored designs... 
} remely comfortable, 
uriously upholstered 
sofas and chairs 
hat simply radiate 
a timeless kind 
of elegance. 
ough to make any 
living room sing. 
And no one we 
cnow can play that 
tune better than 
...Henredon 
(of course). 
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224 CALIFORNIA BOUNTIFUL 
Casual Comforts Fill Producer Lawrence 
Bender’s Residence 
Interior Design by Kim Green 
‘Text by Peter Haldeman 
Photography by Mary E. Nichols 
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By Jeffrey Simpson 
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The screen porch of a 
Michigan retreat. Ar- 
chitecture and interior 
design by Margaret 
McCurry. See page 240. 
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A Michigan Retreat Informed by the Vernacular 
Architecture and Interior Design by 

Margaret McCurry, FAIA, ASID 

Landscape Architecture by Maria Smithburg 
Text by Michael Webb 

Photography by Mary E. Nichols 
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Eighteenth-Century America Comes Alive 
in Original and Replicated Spaces in 
Williamsburg, Virginia 

Text by James S. Wamsley 

Photography by Billy Cunningham 


ON THE WATERFRONT 
Reanimating a Hundred-Year-Old 
Boathouse in Maine 
Interior Design by John Lyle 
lext by Annette Tapert 

‘raphy by Brian Vanden Brink 
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AMERICAN 


Born out of colonial 
dreams of independence, 
master artisans of the 
late 18th century crafted 
ambitious pieces of rare 
beauty. Today, Stickley 
recreates museum-quality 
reproductions of timeless 
pieces from the historic 
Colonial Williamsburg 
collection, capturing the 
power of revolutionary 
thought and the uniquely 
American independent 


spirit. ’ 





The Revolution 


Continues 
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L. & J.G. Stickley, Inc 








‘st you, call 315.682.5500. 
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Maynard Dixon’s 1933 
Diana’s Throne from 
East. See page 66. 
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ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK: ANDRE SORNAY 
Taking a Closer Look at a Modern 
Furniture Pioneer 
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A Hilltop Residence Recalls a Quebec Barn 

Text by Michael Webb 

Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 
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Designed by Claude Monet, the gardens, 
home, studio and ponds at Giverny were 
a source of continual inspiration for the 
artist’s finest works. And now the master 
artists of Habersham have captured the 
spirit of the great Impressionist and his 
celebrated home in a stunning new collection 
of hand-painted furniture designs. On view 


at fine furniture stores across the country. 
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Legends” 


dimensions 


Michael Chabon’s “Maps and 


(Guest Speaker, 


April 2001) let your readers 


understand just how many 


there are to 


neighborhood planning. It’s 


wonderful when maps and 


renderings turn into homes and environments that 


can be explored and appreciated. It isn’t often that 


we think of the suburbs as a location for dreams, but 


so many families started in streets not yet completed. 


ENCHANTING FINLAND 
Having just returned from a vacation in 
Finland, I was pleased to find Jonathan 
Kandell’s excellent article on Helsinki 
and its modern architecture and arts 
(AD Shopping, February 2001). Finland 
is one of the few countries in the world 
where one can find solitude and nature. 
‘To the architect Seth Stein, I can only 
say that the country is even more en- 
ch: anting in the winter—although I 
would love it if he could build a summer 
home for me there! 
NELLY K. TayLor 


Har Moon Bay, CAuirorNia 


FABULOUS PHOTOGRAPHS 

The photography in each issue is more 
and more exquisite. Your pi 

me to many different pla 

SUSAN MAYER 

Des Moines, Iowa 


\ddress: Letters, 


26 


The editors in im 
Architectural Digest, 6300 


—Linpsay J. STONE 
PoRTLAND, OREGON 


ROMANTIC AIRS 

‘The oceanside house of the three Wath- 
ne sisters must be the most romantic 
one in all of New England (“Seaside 
Sanctuary,” April). The soft and fresh 
look by J. Gwynn Thorsen is amazing. 
Mo tty Ryan 

Carr May, New JERSEY 


A TWIST ON TRADITION 
I found the house in “Brio on the Bay- 
ou” (April) very interesting. I’ve never 
seen one quite like that in a region 
known for traditional country Bowes I 
thoroughly enjoyed reading about New 
Orleans— based architect Lee H. Led- 
better’s notions behind such i imagina- 
tive efforts. I also liked the combinsgen 
of modern and traditional furniture and 

and what a view, too. 

Lewis 

CALIFORNIA 


Wil 
E-mail: letters@ 


re Bou 


archdigest.com 


ON STAGE IN THE RIGHT BANK 


Juan Pablo Molyneux certainly has a¥ 
magnificent sense of the appropriate } 


mix (“On the Right Bank,” April). What 
he did there was create a living space 
with built-in drama. The contrast be- 


tween elements brings each one’s quali- 9 
ties out even further. This apartment is} 


high impact at its best. 
CHARLES LEE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


A FAVORITE WRITER 

I wanted you to know how much my 
family and I enjoyed John Loring’s arti- 
cle “Nelson Rockefeller’s Fifth Avenue 
Apartment” (Historic Interiors, April). 
Succinctly stated, it is one of the best— 
and most interesting—pieces we have 
read in Architectural Digest. 

Met B. YOKEN 

New Beprorp, MAssACHUSETTS 


MODERN TIMES ; 
I’m happy to see that many important 


modernist houses are alive and va 


(“Architecture: Modern Renaissance,” 
April). My generation has been the guid- 
ing force behind the rebirth of the 


cocktail hour, the rekindling of our 
country’s love affair with Las Vegas and — 


the resurgence of the large automobile. 


Let’s hope that our current interest in 


these classic houses doesn’t fade with | 
the next fad. 

JEN RIPLEY 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


TEA HOUSE HAVEN 

The beautiful retreat built into a hill- 
side near Hiroshima (“Japanese Lan- 
tern,” April) is the most phenomenal 
residence I’ve seen in a long time. I 
could easily picture myself living in a_ 
house where the outdoors becomes part _ 
of the interiors—it’s the perfect struc- — 
ture for the forest. More than a tea 
house, it’s a tranquil haven. 
Amy Rossi 

Fort Worth, TEXas 





ts, Suggestions and criticisms. 


levard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 
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ety Fa Women are not born with the decorating gene. Unless 


Pe » ~ Beg ife, mother, sister or aunt is a professional decorator, 





please do not expect her to be a money-saving source of 
design expertise. Traditionally, yes, women have built the 
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nests string by string and swatch by swatch; but most have 
only a few opportunities to build these nests throughout a lifetime. Profes- 
sional designers, on the other hand, create hundreds of residences over the 
course of their careers. We all know people who seem to combine wonderful 
taste with an innate talent for shopping, and the temptation may be there to 
commission a friend for a decorating project. But to paraphrase a political slo- 
gan from a while back: It isn’t the shopping, stupid. Hiring a professional will 
almost certainly save both time and money. And it will quite possibly prevent 





























ROB LANG 


a nervous breakdown. 





CHRISTOPHER FINCH (“AD Shopping: 


two dozen books, including Twentieth-Cen- 
tury Watercolors, Gone Hollywood and The 
Art of Walt Disney. He recently complet- 
ed a book on the history of stock mar- 
kets around the world, to be published 


Desert Blooms,” page 54) is the author of 


Paige Rense, Editor-in-Chief 


ANNETTE TAPERT (“On the Waterfront,” 
page 256), an Architectural Digest contribut- 
ing writer, has written on subjects ranging 
from World War II to legendary Holly- 
wood agent Swifty Lazar. Her latest book, 
The Power of Glamour, was published by 
Crown Publishing in 1998. Her articles 





Los Angeles. 


PHILIP NOBEL (“Rocky Mountain Resolu- 
tion,” page 200), a New York-based writer 
and critic, is a contributing editor to Me- 
tropolis. A recipient of the 1995 Buell Prize 
for architecture writing, he has written 
about art, architecture and design for The 
New York Ti 


European publications. 


mes, Interior Design and several 


SHEEHAN 
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by Abbeville Press this fall. He lives in 


PETER FREED 





(“Pennsylvania Reverie,” 


lrchitectural Digest con- 


have appeared in Vanity Fair, Travel & 
Leisure and Harper's Bazaar. 





PETER FREED 


NICHOLAS VON HOFFMAN (“AD Elec- 
tronica: The Wireless World,” page 128), 
an Architectural Digest contributing writer, 
is a playwright, novelist and journalist 
whose work has appeared in The New Re- 
public and The New Yorker. Among his many 
books are Make-Believe Presidents, Capitalist 
Fools and Citizen Cohn. 
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JAMES S. WAMSLEY (“Hotels: The Colonial 
Houses,” page 248) has published seven 
in Washington, D.C. 

} 


books, including American Ingenuity and 
oks, including The Brandywine Valley. A former magazine 
1 Prison editor and columnist, he is a frequent con- 
tributor to National Geographic Traveler and 
Travel & Leisure. He is working on his 
second novel. 
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re information call 503-227-8471 or 1-800-444-8979 
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We Present Designers’ Favorite Sources 
































Above, a pre-1910 ice- 
box with original paint 
at Benjamin Wilson 
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HUDSON VALLEY CHARM 











COUNTRY 
LIVING IN 
LOS ANGELES 


NM father is a furniture 
manufacturer and retailer 
in France,” says Valérie Aflalo. 
“Opening a space of my own 
was an opportunity to do some- 
thing that I love.” Aflalo’s 
12,000-square-foot shop in Los 
Angeles, Maison et Compagnie, 
is a treasure trove of classically 
inspired contemporary Euro- 
pean furnishings. “We have 
everything for the home,” she 
says. “We have items for the 
bath, the kitchen, the bedroom 
and the garden, including rugs, 


linens, draperies and decorative 
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e has an impeccable to things not necessarily because —_ son (see Architectural Digest, Sep- _ collection of American furni- 
sense of what makes a they have impressive pedigrees but tember 1996) and frequently ture and objects that ranges 
good graphic state- because they’re unusual in shape _ stops by. “You never know what from large mahogany pieces to 
| ment,” Stephen Shadley says of and color.” Shadley (above, atthe —_you’re going to find,” he adds. folk art. Benjamin Wilson An- 
| Hudson Valley antiques dealer shop, with his dog, Gracie) owns Wilson started his business in _ tiques, 513 Warren St., Hudson, 
Benjamin Wilson. “He’s drawn a weekend house not far from Wil- —_ 1994 and has since amassed a NY 12534; 518/822-0866. 


items. And we’ve just set up a 
flower market in the front.” 
Aflalo, who runs the business 
with her husband, Charles, is 
the exclusive United States rep- 
resentative for the Belgian 
home furnishings company Fla- 
mant. They also carry lines by 
Blanc D’Ivoire, Sia and Mathias. 
“We wanted a space that 
would be large enough to house 
a full line of pieces for every area 
of the home,” says Valérie Afla- 
lo. “It took us two years to find 
the right location.” Among the 
shop’s selection are a garden 
obelisk and porcelain dinnerware 
(left). Maison et Compagnie, 145 
N. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, 
CA 90048; 310/859-8559. 
continued on page 34 
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THE BRIGHT SKIES OF LONDON 


nnabel Lewis is a true 

tradeswoman,” Nina 

Campbell says of the 
London shop owner. “Walking 
into her space is like entering a 
bazaar filled with irresistible 
things.” V V Rouleaux Atelier 


(above), Lewis’s latest venture, 
is indeed a thriving showcase of 
bright colors, extravagant fabrics 
and sumptuous furniture. Camp- 
bell (above right, with a velvet 
stool) is a fan of everything from 
Lewis’s handbags to her velvet 


PENNSYLVANIA FRENCH 


aniéle and Guy Veroli 

have brought a different 
kind of cultural heritage to the 
historic environs of Philadel- 
phia. When they opened French 
Corner Antiques (below), a 
popular destination for Ben- 
nett Weinstock, the couple of- 
fered mostly country French 







PHOTOGRAPHY. BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


1, | 


»f architecture and 
our education.” 
jues, 16 
1 Kad., Haver- 
0/642-6867. 


furniture, faience, decorative 
items and French folk art. Over 
the years, however, they have 
introduced more formal designs, 
including Louis Philippe, 
Restauration and Charles X 
pieces, “but without crossing the 
line into the ornate or gaudy,” 
Danieéle Veroli says. Buying trips 
take the Verolis deep into the 
French countryside, where they 
find such items as a pair of late- 
19th-century armchairs and a 
rosewood games table (right). 
“Our upbringing has a lot to do 
i how picky we are,” Daniéle 
‘ys. “In France, an 


flowers. “It’s luxurious,” Camp- 
bell adds, “but not stuffy.” 

For over ten years Lewis has 
been known for her ribbons, 
trimmings and braids, which she 
offers at two other locations un- 
der the name V V Rouleaux. 


She opened V V Rouleaux Ate- 
lier “to show people how they 
can apply great fabrics and colors 
to their interiors,” she says. A 
Victorian chaise, for instance, is 


upholstered in antique millinery | 


velvet and ribbon, while an In- 


dian wedding sari covers a hand- — 


carved rope stool. Colors such as 
sherbet yellow, deep plum, tur- 
quoise and fluorescent pink are 
standard fare at the shop, and a 
range of textures can be found 
on any one cushion. “It’s like an 
old French boudoir,” Lewis says. 
“We have a quirky way of mixing 
things.” V V Rouleaux Atelier, 
32 Old Burlington St., London 
WIS 3AT; 44-20-7434-3899. 
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305 Bellevue Way NE ¢ Bellevue, WA 98004 
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The third millennium ? 
This takes you 
to the fourth. 
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Millénaire 
An artifact 
from the third 
millennium, 
an heirloom 
through the 
fourth. Time 
magical and 
perpetual. The 
hours, minutes 
and moonphase bow in 

reverence fo the imperial indication 
of the months and years, all 
requiring only tiny fluctuations in 

air temperature to faithfully record 
their journey in time. Perpetual, 
immortal, precise, silent. If will make 
your descendants proud of their 
heritage. 
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LITTLE TREASURES IN BIG W YOMING 


hen we opened ry. Since its inception, Fighting —_ space, on South Cache Drive. brown leather sofa by Gustav 

Fighting Bear Bear has become a source for The new shop (top right) Stickley and a Molesworth sofa 

Antiques in 1981, architects and designers such as__has two levels of early rustic covered in Chimayo weavings 
we wanted to do something Robert A. M. Stern and Luis hickory and lodgepole pine fur- _ (above left). In addition, the 
that would really be an asset to Ortega for its Thomas Moles- niture, Arts and Crafts items Winchells have shelves stocked 
the surrounding area,” Sandy worth and Gustav Stickley fur- and Native American textiles with a variety of ca. 1900 deco- 
Winchell says of the charming niture. The Winchells recently and beadwork—not to mention rative objects (above). 
Jackson, Wyoming, shop that decided to expand their business —_ the myriad Molesworth and “We always try to purchase 
she runs with her husband, Ter- _ by relocating to a much larger Stickley designs, including a items that are in very good con- 


—~ , — aes dition,” explains Sandy Winchell. 
Ber eg - “And with Molesworth furni- 
. ture, we've never bought a piece 
eas — whose frame had to be stripped. 
< See ae But if touch-up work is neces- 


Soe olen Ne SS 









sary, our policy is to carefully 
replace like with like. That way 
the integrity of the piece re- 
mains.” The Winchells also 
have a metal workshop where 
they fabricate custom fire screens 
and indoor and outdoor light- 
ing. Fighting Bear Antiques, 
375 S. Cache Dr., Jackson, WY 
83001; 307/733-2669. 

continued on page 40 
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A group of pre-1940 loie 
Navajo rugs, above, at we-bag-and- 
Fighting Bear Antique 
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SANTA BARBARA ECLECTIC 


rchitect and designer 

John Maienza and his 

partner, Gregg Wilson, 
were inspired to open their San- 
ta Barbara, California, gallery, 
Maienza Wilson (above), after 
attending an exhibition in New 


York on Japanese bamboo art. 
“The show blew us away,” Mai- 
enza recalls. “We went to Kyoto 
and came back with the desire 
to introduce this wonderful 
craft to Santa Barbara. Our first 
show was on ikebana baskets.” 


Maienza then began offering the 
fiber, clay, wood, glass and met- 
al objects that he had collected 
over the years for his projects. 
“We really pursued the idea of 
the handmade form,” he says. 
Maienza’s talent as a designer 


MANHATTAN MINIMALISM 


ew York designer Jack C. objects that were on view in his F 
Anderson gives credit studio.” Anderson’s affinity for ' 
where credit is due. When asked 


where he got th pi 

a new offic: 

simply repli 

Frank.” “He 

to think of h: 

space at the fr 

atelier, on the | 
St.-Honoré,” An 

plains. “He collaborated y 
number of artists, includi: 
Giacometti brothers, C! 
Bérard and Emili 

ate the furniture 
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other legendary designers, such 


for is Paul Dupré-Lafon, Eileen 
Gray, Maxime Old and Jean 


c, is evident in his elegantly 


' 


list space, located on 
Upper East Side, 
leek reproduc- 
rmchair de- 
el Frank’s 


Cx 


ole, 


FELICIANO 


ick 


Jack C. Anderson’s 
lambskin armchair 





has also played a role in the gal- 
lery’s overall concept. In a space 
where clients can find a hand- 
blown martini glass, a Japanese 
basket or a burl thuga vessel by 
contemporary craft artist Dan 
Kvitka (above), establishing a 
certain look is very important, 
Wilson says. “The key is in how 
these things are put together,” 
he offers. “We try to help our 
clients understand that they 

can be expressive through ex- 
ploring various design elements 
that are new to them. This 


gallery is not only an exercise 
in merchandising, it’s an ongo- 
ing design project.” Maienza 
Wilson Design Gallery, 29 E. 
Victoria St., Santa Barbara, CA 
93101; 805/966-5010. 


continued on page 46 
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Pendants with Pearl and Diamonds, 


both in 18k White Gold 
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CIRCLINE 


THE WORLD’S FINEST ART, ANTIQUES & DEALERS 


More than 900 premier international dealers 
Thousands of pieces—the world’s largest selection 





Authenticity guaranteed 
Return your purchase for any reason 


Please call us or visit www.circline.com and 
we will find a special piece just for you. 


| 


NEW YORK LONDON 
One Park Avenue, New York, NY 10016 97 Jermyn Street, London SWr1Y 6JE 
1 +1 212 8179200 fax +1 212 817 9500. tel +44 (0)20 7839 7800 
toll free 1 877 411 3233 (US. only) fax +44 (0)20 7839 7802 
info@circline.com C | R Cc L I N E COM 





To receive your complimentary Circline catalog, please call (toll free) 877-411-3233, ext.22 
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ichael Towey’s back- 
Nis in mechanical en- 
gineering has no doubt inspired 
his handsome and practical Los 
Angeles shop, Empiric (right). 
“T rely on reason, formal design 
values and an engineer’s knowl- 
edge of materials and manufac- 
turing,” he says. On the other 
hand, Towey’s partner, Shelley 
Woods, has studied art, fashion 
and interior design and uses her 
intuition, instinct and experi- 
ence in choosing items. The re- 
sult of the two sensibilities can 
be seen in the objects and fur- 
nishings, which range from 
steel bookcases and desks to 
elegant wood pieces. “One-of- 
a-kind vintage items compete 
directly with new ones, and we 
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EMPIRICALLY SPEAKING 


CHRISTOPHER DOW 


EVE ee UNDER VEHESUN 


he range of pieces at 
Blanchard allows me to 
shop for all my clients in 


one space,” says Lady Victoria 
Waymouth. Orlando Harris, 
owner of the London antiques 
shop, has long been known for 
his furniture, which comes from 
nearly every period and region. 
‘To better house his eclectic in- 
ventory, Harris has opened a 
4,000-square-foot showroom in 
Froxfield, Wiltshire (left). “Basi- 
cally, it’s a space in which I can 
put anything I like,” he says. 
Waymouth (above right, at 
the shop) has purchased a French 
cloven-footed stool in walnut. 
Polished-cement floors and bone- 
colored walls form a contempo- 





pay little attention to labels. 
We believe the merit of a de- 
sign should be apparent in its 
construction.” 

According to Towey, the 
name Empiric is often misun- 
derstood as a derivative of Em- 
pire, but it actually comes from 
empirical. In keeping with its 
name, the shop, which evolved 
from a digital printmaking stu- 
dio and art gallery, carries a 
variety of glass laboratory mea- 
suring devices and navigational 
aids, including sextants and 
compasses. Towey and Shelley 
still operate the print studio, 
where they do large custom 
works. Empiric, 7918 Beverly 
Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90048; 
323/634-7323. 





rary backdrop for such pieces as 
aca. 1840 Anglo-Indian cane- 
and-padauk settee (below) and a 
Neoclassical Venetian gilt throne. 
Blanchard, Froxfield, Wiltshire 
SN8 3LD; 44-14-8868-0666. 





continued on page 48 





BMW Technology 


The Ultimate 
Driving Machine’ 








Is it the way the pieces come together that makes a BMW a BMW? Never has it been more 
true: The, whole is greater than the sum of its parts. On paper, other cars may seem similar, but it is on the road 
that a BMW truly stands apart. From steering that provides precise feedback to engines that effortlessly deliver 
power in perfect doses, there is magic in a BMW. It may be less tangible than a lug nut, but it is no less discernible. 


Because I can. 


VISIT US 
WWW.CORSICABINET: 


AVAILABLE FROM 
CORSI DEALERS NATIONWIDE 











LUXURY FABRIGST 


Bees Claudio Briganti ; i 
and Jacques Garcia and tf 
architect Peter Marino are no 
strangers to the antique fabrics 
found at Paris’s Aux Fils du 
Temps. Shop owner Marie- 
Noélle Sudre, who has been in 
business for 20 years, has ex- 
panded her 17th-century rue de 
Grenelle space to accommodate 
her textiles, which date from the 
16th century through the 1930s, 
as well as her pattern books. 
Aux Fils du Temps sells most- 
ly French fabrics used for either 
clothing or furnishings. A ca. 
1890 silk brocade (right), for ex- 
ample, comes from Lyons and 
was done in the style of William 
Morris. “it’s an unusual specialty 
that appeals to art fans the world 
over,” Sudre says. Aux Fils du 
Temps, 33 rue de Grenelle, 
75007 Paris; 33-1-45-48-14-68. 


COURTESY AUX FILS DU TEMPS 





BAY AREA MASTERPIECES 


estoring and selling quali- 

ty modern furniture is the 

culmination of all I’ve 
ever done,” says collector and 
former ceramist Mayer Shacter, 
whose newly expanded Bay Area 





HONHOW Wr 


shop, Think Modern, is a mecca 
for those drawn to furnishings, 
ceramics, glass and lighting from 
the 1930s through the 1970s. In 
addition to pieces by Alvar Aalto, 
Hans Wegner, George Nelson 
and Charles and Ray Eames, 
Shacter offers some mid-19th- 
century Austrian bentwood fur- 
niture and items by designers 
“who have yet to be discovered,” 
he says. “Many factories, now — 
long out of business, did beauti- 
ful work, yet very little research 
has been done on them,” Shac- 
ter continues. “I believe that as 
information becomes available, 
what we think of as unsigned or 
generic pieces will become im- 
portant to collectors and de- 
signers alike.” A tubular-steel 
rocker (left) and an Aalto dining 
table from the estate of William 
Wurster are among Shacter’s 
inventory. Think Modern, 4820 
International Blvd., Oakland, 
CA 94601; 510/532-1213. 0 





s largest resource for 





premium home design products. Find 
inspiration, lag expert advice and brands 
like Viking, Kravet and Roche-Bobois. 
Search the designer directory, save products 
in your portfolio and find out where to buy. 


Register today because schlepping is a drag. 





Let your imagination run wild. 


Just don't let it drag you 
all over 


homepor‘folio.com 


WHERE DREAMS BECOME HOMES” 











800-840-0118 


Register today at www homeportfolio.com and get DESIGN TRENDs 2001, plus product promotions, exclusive previews and other unique member benefits 
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NICK HORNBY 
THE AMERICAN REVELATION 


FELL IN LOVE WITH THE 

U.S.A. when I was young, 

seven or eight. There was 
an American kid at my school, 
and not only did he have toys 
the likes of which we had 
never seen (he could make 
his own toy soldiers, for God’s 
sake, and he could just about 
hit Saturn with his plastic 
rocket launcher), but he could 
swivel his eyeballs the wrong 
way round by pressing hard 
on his eyelids. Now, the U.S.A. 
sometimes gets mixed press 
here in Britain, and there are 
plenty of people who would 
find these twin triggers darkly 
significant: “Well, of course,” 
they’d say, “if you’re going to 
glamorize freaks and fetish- 
ize weapons, then America is 
bound to exert a fascination.” 
But for me, there was noth- 
ing sinister about either my 
friend’s toys or his talents. It 
was all about superior Amer- 
ican technology (the eyeballs) 
and superior American en- 
tertainment values (the rock- 
et launcher), and I was left 
with the indelible impression 
that just about everything of 
any interest was better on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

I didn’t visit the U.S.A. un- 
til the mid-seventies, when 
my father and his family 
moved to Wilton, Connecti- 
cut. I was sixteen, and I lived 
in a country that, looking 
back on it now, seemed to 
be attempting to strive for 
the ambience and amenities 
of communist Poland rather 
than New York. A series of 
strikes had resulted in a se- 
ries of power cuts, which 
meant that evenings were 
frequently spent eating sand- 
wiches and reading by can- 
dlelight. We had three televi- 
sion channels and no TV 
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during the day anyway, apart 
from the occasional educa- 
tional program about math- 
ematics or the life cycle of 
the salmon. Our food was fa- 
mously awful (even our junk 
food was bad junk food), and 
you couldn’t find any place 
that stayed open much later 
than 11:00 p.m. Shops were 
closed on Sundays. Ameri- 
can movies took between six 
months and a year to crawl to 
British cinemas, and we had 
no real film industry of our 
own. We were working a 
three-day week. The war had 
been over for thirty years, 
but there seemed no real rea- 
hy we weren’t spending 
leeping in tube 
ay—at least it 
us some- 

th 


this, 

to Ni 

I wante 
apart from 





Nick Hornby is the 
author of the novels 
High Fidelity and 
About a Boy and the 
editor of Speaking 
With the Angel, a 
collection of short 
stories by contem- 
porary writers. 


TV and go to the shops, and 
my apparent indolence drove 
my father crazy. He wanted 
to take me places and show 
me things, but he had lived 
abroad for some years and 
was, I think, unaware that his 
native country had become 
quite so cheerless; the last 
time he had lived in England 
it was swinging, in the im- 
mortal words of Roger Mil- 
ler, like a pendulum do, but 
the pendulum had come to 
an abrupt and sorry stop. 
I suspect that any sixteen- 
year-old English kid who vis- 
‘d the States for the first 
during the mid-seven- 
pent his or her entire 


trip watching daytime reruns 
of Green Acres and eating ex- 
otic breakfast cereals; to ven- 
ture any further would have 
resulted in instant death from 
overstimulation. 

No one, of course, will 
ever die from overstimula- 
tion in Connecticut. And yet 
most inhabitants of that se- 
date state would be surprised 
to learn just how many thrills 
it had to offer an English 
teenager back then. I’m not 
talking about the coastline or 
the trees, which were charm- 
ing but not dissimilar to 
those at home; I’m talking 
about Sam Goody and Wal- 
Mart, both of which I visited 
almost daily and both of which 
offered unimagined and in- 
exhaustible delights. 

My first novel, High Fideli- 
ty, was about a guy whose de- 
votion to rock and roll has, in 
various ways, blighted and 
retarded his life, and it is 
probably fair to say that a lot 
of very important research 
for that book (in other words, 
a lot of blighting and retard- 
ing) was done during that 
first trip, twenty years before 
I started writing it. I didn’t 
know so much about popu- 
lar music back then, but I 
had certainly exhausted the 
potential of my hometown 
record store. I had never seen 
a good three-quarters of the 
records in my dad’s local Sam 
Goody, however, and I came 
out with armfuls of improba- 
bly priced soul and blues al- 
bums. (I didn’t realize it then, 
but I was merely upholding 
an honorable English tradi- 
tion: We have always been 


the best curators of black | 


American music, and what 
Sam Goody valued at only 
continued on page 52 
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DESERT BLOOMS 


THOMAS ALLARDYCE AND ILLYA HENDRIX’S BEST PALM SPRINGS-AREA SOURCES 


Text by Christopher Finch/Photography by fim McHugh 


N THE PAST TEN YEARS,” 

says Thomas Allardyce, 

“Palm Springs has under- 
gone a cultural revolution, 
and it’s reflected in the qual- 
ity of the galleries you find 
there today.” 

Allardyce and his partner, 
Ilya Hendrix, are among 
southern California’s busiest 
and most respected design- 
ers. He speaks of the des- 
ert communities southeast of 
Los Angeles with the fond- 
ness and authority of some- 
one who has a second home 
there. He and Hendrix spend 
many weekends browsing in 
the stores along Palm Can- 
yon Drive and EI Paseo. 

“Tt’s become an exciting 
destination once again,” says 
Hendrix, “just as it was in its 
first golden age.” 

The period he refers to 
started in the thirties, when 
movie stars and wealthy Eu- 
ropeans in search of winter 
sunshine began to build hous- 
es at the foot of Mount San 
Jacinto. Spanish-style houses 
sprang up around fashion- 
able resorts such as the Rac- 
quet Club. Later, as more ce- 
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lebrities—from Shore, Hope, 
Crosby and Sinatra to Elvis 
an! Liberace—sought refuge 
there, modern architecture 
flourished alongside the fairy- 
tale haciendas. The new build- 
ings ranged from Internation- 
al Style masterpieces such as 
Richard Nei 1946 Kauf- 
mann Ho\ kitsch ranch 
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Tor Lerr: “Palm 
Springs is a shopper’s 
paradise,” says design- 
er Thomas Allardyce, 
left, with partner Illya 
Hendrix. Top: Mon- 
tana St. Martin Gal- 
lery’s sculpture garden. 


Axsove: The gallery, 
which is located in the 
1965 Tramway Gas 
Station building co- 
designed by architect 
Albert Frey, carries 
garden furniture and 
Asian artifacts. 
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houses built aro 
scaped patios and 
shaped swimming pool 

In the seventies and « 
ies, though, Palm Sprii 
came to seem a little drab—a 
tired, touristy town—but in 
the early nineties it was re- 
discovered by a new genera- 
tion that appreciated the 
surviving architectural trea- 


‘Ss, not to mention a re- 
| but elegant lifestyle. 

too,” says \|- 

ntire area 

, CVO- 

like 


India 
rc rvolir ¢ 
there. Yo 
who’rv: 


best the \\ 


and the premier local dealers 
understand that. There’s an 
astonishing turnover in up- 
scale homes, many of which 
contain significant collections 
of art, furniture and objects. 
\nd a handful of top dealers 
deserve to be compared to 
the best in L.A. or New York.” 
\s an example, he cites 
Phyllis J. Washington, whose 


ison Felice is located on 





Lert: “John’s Resale 
Furnishing Mid Cen- 
tury Modern special- 
izes in vintage modern 
pieces,” says Hendrix. 
Items such as a yellow 
Warren Platner lounge 
chair and ottoman 


fill the shop. 


BrELow Lert: Hen- 
drix and Allardyce 
stand before an alumi- 
num_-and-canvas set- 
tee and a mosaic table. 
BeLow: A set of circa 
1958 ice buckets 

and a pair of George 
Nelson bowls. 


El Paseo in Palm Desert. 
“Maison Felice was the first 
high-end traditional antiques 
store in the desert. Phyllis 
has a wonderful eye, espe- 
cially when it comes to Euro- 
pean furniture and decora- 
tive objects. What makes her 
store outstanding is the sheer 
quality of the material you'll 
find there. On a recent visit 

continued on page 58 
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“Robert Kaplan specializes 
in top-of-the-line Art 
Nouveau and Art Déco.” 





Ricut: A Pairpoint 

painted seagull lamp, 
left, is near a Tiffany 
Studios swirling-leaf 


continued from page 56 


I fell in love with a pair of 


superb Napoleon III wood- 
and-leather armchairs. I also 
spotted—it was impossible to 
miss—a magnificent Bieder- 





meier secretary, the kind of 


piece you could plan an en- 
tire room around.” 

Also in Palm Desert is 
Imago Galleries, owned by 
Leisa and David Austin. “The 


lamp at Robert C. Kap- 
lan Antiques & Fine 
Art. ABove: A Japanese 
bronze, with ivory. 


Austins,” says Allardyce, “have 
brought contemporary art 
of the highest quality to the 
desert. Recently, for example, 
they had a major exhibition 
of work by Ed Moses, a key 
figure in West Coast abstract 
art. You'll also find paintings 
by artists such as Charles 
Arnoldi, Tom Holland and 
Fernando Botero, sculptures 
by Fletcher Benton and glass 





pieces by Dale Chihuly.” 
“The gallery itself,” adds Hen- 
drix, “is one of the finest 
spaces I’ve ever seen for show- 
ing paintings, and sculpture 
is set off to perfection by 
the desert light.” 

Another Palm Desert fa- 
vorite of Allardyce and Hen- 
drix’s—near Maison Felice 
but on the other side of 
E] Paseo—is Lawrence Kirk- 


wood’s Meili Museum Fine 
Art. In its cool, uncluttered 
interior, visitors will find su- 
perior furniture and objects 
from the Far East, punctuat- 
ed here and there by pieces 
from other cultures—such as 
a Cameroon fertility figure— 
that manage to fit in com- 
fortably. “This store is full of 
objects that give a room char- 

continued on page 60 


PALM SPRINGS-AREA SOURCES 





1 Montana St. Martin 
Gallery 


Palm Springs 
760/323-7183 

Garden furniture, sculp- 
tures and Asian artifacts 
By appointment 


Mid Century Modern 
891 N. Palm Canyon Dr. 
Palm Springs 
760/416-8876 
Midcentury modern 


3 Robert C. Kaplan 
Antiques & Fine Art 
469 N. Palm Canyon Dr. 
Palm Springs 
760/323-7144 

\rt Nouveau and Art 


2901 N. Palm Canyon Dr. 


2 John’s Resale Furnishing 


furniture and accessories 


IMps and paintings 


4 Imago Galleries 
45-450 Highway 74 
Palm Desert 
760/776-9890 
20th-century paintings, 
drawings, sculptures 
and glass 


5 Meili Museum Fine 
Art, Inc. 
73-833 El Paseo 
Palm Desert 
760/776-1599 
Asian furniture, art, 
ceramics and bronzes 


6 Maison Felice 
73-960 El Paseo 
Palm Desert 
760/862-0021 
European antiques, 
architectural elements, 
garden accessories 
and silver 
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BELow: “Imago is an 
artistic landmark in the 
desert,” Allardyce says 
of the Palm Desert art 
gallery. The designers, 
with co-owner Leisa 
Austin, admire a Fletch- 
er Benton sculpture. 





continued from page 58 
acter,” comments Hendrix. 
Items found at Meili Mu- 
seum Fine Art include hand- 
some Chinese elmwood cab- 
inets, a Ming Dynasty bronze 
ewer, Thai bronzes and an 
exquisite seventeenth-centu- 
ry stone Burmese Buddha. 
More unusual is a western- 
style realist oil painted by 
the artist Gao Xiao-Hua, por- 
traying two Chinese women, 
in traditional dress, walking 
in the snow. 





RiGutT: Two ceramic 
works by Jun Kaneko 
frame the main en- 
trance. A Fernando 
Botero drawing and a 
multicolored canvas 
by Charles Arnoldi 
hang at rear. 


“In Palm Springs itself,” 
says Allardyce, “a must-see 
for any visitor is the Monta- 
na St. Martin Gallery.” The 
building is a local landmark. 
Situated on the outskirts of 
town, at the intersection of 
North Palm Canyon Drive 
and Tramway Road, the gal- 
lery was originally a gas 
station, an example of the 
eclectic work of one of Palm 
Springs’ most famous archi- 
tects, Albert Frey, whose own 
futuristic 1940 house was once 


HOPPING 
DESERT BLOOMS 


described as bringing “the 
world of Flash Gordon to life.” 
With its “flying” paraboloid 
roof, the structure is a classic 
example of so-called Googie 
architecture—the kind of sci- 
fi-inflected modernism that 
thrived in southern California 
in the wake of World War II. 
After years of neglect, it was 
reconfigured as an art gal- 
lery by Clayton Carlson and 
Montana St. Martin, with 
the blessing and guidance 

continued on page 64 








BELOw Lert: A Bie- 
dermeier fall-front 
secretary and a Napo- 
leon III armchair at 
Maison Felice, in Palm 
Desert. BELow: Own- 
er Phyllis J. Washing- 
ton’s pieces include 
two circa 1830 Italian 
corner sofas. 
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Asove: Meili Museum 
Fine Art, in Palm Des- 
ert, “always has sur- 
prises,” says Hendrix. 
He and Allardyce chat 
with owner Lawrence 
Kirkwood. RIGHT: 
Among the shop’s 
Asian pieces are two 
Chinese cabinets. 


continued from page 60 
of Frey, who died in 1998, 
“At Montana St. Martin,” 
says Allardyce, “you'll dis- 
cover marvelous found ob- 
jects: a huge, one-hundred- 
and-fifty-year-old eucalyptus 
tree stump, meteorites, a Chi- 
nese scholar’s rock. There’s a 
very refined sensibility at work 
there. I often come across 
wonderful and useful con- 
tainers at the gallery—a Jap- 
anese urn, for example, or 
a Moroccan clay stew pot.” 
Covered with disintegrat- 
ed gold granite from the 
surrounding mountains, the 
building’s sculpture garden is 
scattered with net-encased 
glass globes used as floats 
by Japanese fishermen. The 
effect is of an almost Ze 
like serenity infused with t 


spirit of the desert 


tdi 


ive south on Pal 


is lohn’s Ri 
' 
I r Vira ¢ 


ry Modern, des 


lardyce as the ultimate the 
area has to offer in vintage 
modern. “John Hall deals in 
all the midcentury classics— 


Eames, Knoll, Saarinen and 
the rest—but he’s also a prime 
like fifties 


isa place 


source for things 


patio furniture, [1 


where you'll alw find a 
op-notch § selecti that’s 
ni ¢ etully assel led.” 

| blocks doy Palm 
mn Driv Robert C, 


Kaplan Antiques & Fine Art. 
“Robert Kaplan specializes 
in top-of-the-line Art Nou- 
veau and Art Déco,” says 
Allardyce. “The last time we 
stopped by, he had outstand- 
ing examples of LeVerre 
Krangais cameo glass on dis- 


play, among other gorgeous 
things. If you’re looking for 
‘Tiffany lamps or Daum vas- 
es—anything of that sort— 
it’s a place you must see. 


Chinese decorative 
objects at Meili include 
a Beijing glass vase 


and a blue high bowl. 


“Every kind of gallery is 
represented in the Palm 
Springs area,” Thomas Al- 
lardyce continues, “and at the 
high end, the level of con- 
noisseurship is remarkable. I 
can’t imagine a more pleas- 
ant way to spend a weekend 
than exploring these stores, 
perhaps with a side trip to— 
the desert itself. | guarantee 
that if you try it, you'll want 
to come back for more.” 0 
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MAYNARD DIXON’S UTAH 
A MUSEUM AND GUESTHOUSE THAT EVOKE THE WESTERN ARTIST'S SPIRIT 


Text by Jonathan Kandell/Photography by Robert Reck 


COURTESY THUNDERBIRD FOUNDATION 





Lert: Cottonwood BELow: Dixon’s 1933 
trees line the drive- oil Diana’s Throne 
way leading to thelog- _from East portrays a 
and-stone cabin in mountain vista only 
Utah that western a few miles from the 
artist Maynard Dixon __ residence. The paint- 
(above, in 1942) and er’s works are con- 
his wife, Edith Ham- sidered among the 
lin, builtastheirsum- _ finest depictions of 
mer house in 1940. the American West. 


O APPRECIATE THE IMPULSES BE- 
hind the art of Maynard Dixon, 
one of the great painters of the 
American West, it helps to retrace the 
journey he and his wife, Edith Hamlin, 
took through Zion National Park until 
they reached the tiny community of 
Mount Carmel, Utah, where they built 
the dream house that would become 


Dixon’s final re sting place. In early 
: | : ie ony . . ; 
spring the road wind upward through 
an incredibly varied terrain. Poking 
through a blanket ¢ tan, pur- 


ple, red and gray ro 

times crenellated 

like toffee swirls. bi 

jagged as sharks’ teeth. ‘| 

nificent stretches of 

and buffalo really do roam and 
green valley watered by the Virg 
er, with a towering mesa on the hi 
and a sky too big to be hemmed i 


clouds or m« tain 





ued on page 
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continued from page 66 

Little wonder, then, that in Dixon’s 
paintings human beings seem dwarfed 
by the grandness of nature. Little won- 
der, also, that vistas this compelling 
aren’t conducive to the abstraction, in- 
trospection and urban uncertainties 
that inspire much of modern American 
art. Indeed, Maynard Dixon (1875—- 
1946) turned his back on urban America 
and its artistic mainstream. Born in 
Fresno, California, he spent several 
years in San Francisco drawing illustra- 
tions for newspapers, magazines and 
books by authors such as Jack London, 
O. Henry and John Muir. But from 
about 1900 until his death, “Dixon peri- 
odically roamed the West's plains, mesas, 
and deserts on foot, horseback, buck- 
board—even by automobile—drawing, 
painting, and writing, pursuing a tran- 
scendent awareness of the region’s spir- 
it,’ writes Donald J. Hagerty in Desert 
Dreams: The Art and Life of Maynard 


Among the guests Ricut: The living 

Dixon and Hamlin wel- _ room contains Dixon 
comed to the house paintings, as well asa 
was Ansel Adams. circa 1930 portrait of 


Br.ow: Above the din- 
ing room fireplace is 
Dixon’s 1923 Remem- 
brance of Tusayan. 


him taken by Doro- 
thea Lange, his second 
wife, and a watercolor 


by Edith Hamlin. 





Dixon, his definitive 1993 biography. 
In 1939, his energy sapped by advanc- 
ing age and emphysema, Dixon decid- 
ed to settle with Hamlin, also an artist, 
in Mount Carmel during the warmer 
months of the year, while keeping a 
winter house in Tucson, Arizona. They 
bought twenty acres of wooded, rocky 
hillside with a small alfalfa clearing for 
about two hundred dollars. (Another 
thirty or so acres were added over the 
years.) The couple stayed in a shed on 
the property while arranging to have a 
log-and-stone house built somewhat in 
the style of the Mormon pioneers, whose 
descendants account for most of the in- 
habitants in this southern Utah para- 
dise. The Dixons moved in when the 
house was finished, in the spring of 1940. 
“Maynard and Edith made it sound 
like they simply told the locals to build a 
log cabin and then came back some 
months later when it was finished,” says 
continued on page 74 
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PRODUCT 
CATEGORIE 
Lighting 

Modern Classics 
Sofa Beds 

Tables 
Chairs 
Rugs 

Office Furniture 
Sofas 
Bedrooms 
Media Centers 
Buffets/Curios 
Mirrors 
Bar Furniture 


Storage solutions 


Accessories 
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Morgana drawers 
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sconce 
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i} CRUISES 


1+Please send me all the items in this category. 





2°Crystal Cruises. Our cruise line combines 
the warmth, intimacy and highly personalized 
service of a small ship with the spaciousness and 
diverse pleasures of a large ship. For further 
information, please call (800) 820-6663 or visit 
www.crystalcruises.com 


3+Holland America. Imagine exploring Europe’s 
famed coastlines and cities—unpacking only once. 

Reply today or call (877) SAIL HAL, ext. 908, for 
brochures, videos and information. 


4-Renaissance Cruises. Giving you unexpectedly 
intimate service, romantic itineraries, enchanting 
vistas and open-seating dining. For more information 
on our new R-Class ships, see your travel agent or call 
(800) 427-0474. 


INTERNATIONAL DESIGN 


5-Varenna Poliform. High-quality systems: 
kitchens designed by Italy’s leading architects. 
Stainless steel, warm wood, lacquer color, glass, 
integrated into high design. For the showroom 
nearest you, visit our website at www.varenna.com 
or call (877) VARENNA. Catalog, $7. 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 


6-Please send me all the items in this category. 


7*Cox & Kings. Our award-winning brochures 
include destinations such as India, Bhutan, Nepal, 
South Africa, Namibia, Botswana, Egypt, Syria, 
Jordan and more. 


8-Irish Tourist Board. For a free Ireland vacation 
kit and travel planner, call (800) SHAMROCK or 
visit www.shamrock.org 


9-Mandarin Oriental Hotel Group. Award- 
winning owners and operators of some of the world’s 
finest deluxe hotels and resorts. 


10*Musha Cay. The ultimate private island 
experience. Please contact us for a complimentary 
brochure or for more information, visit our website 
at www.mushacay.com 


11-Rosewood Hotels & Resorts. Headquartered 
in Dallas, Texas. Manages twelve properties on 
five continents worldwide. For further information, 
call (888) ROSEWOOD or visit our website at 
www.rosewoodhotels.com 
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16*Bacara Resort & Spa. A resort of stunning 
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17*The Breakers. Palm Beach’s most luxurious 
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28+ Royal Palms Hotel & Casitas. A Spanish 
Mediterranean-style estate offering 116 rooms, 
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29°San Francisco Convention & Visitors Bureau. 
Call (888) 346-3467 to receive the complete guide 
to “Everybody’s Favorite City” or for 24/7 access, 
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30-Scottsdale Convention and Visitors Bureau. 
Experience the heart and soul of the American 
Southwest. Be here now. For more information, 
call the Scottsdale Convention and Visitors Bureau 
at (800) 236-7026. 


31°Texas Tourism. For a free Texas Travel Guide, 
call (800) 8888-TEX, ext. 2079, or visit our website 
at www.traveltex.com 


32-Utah Travel Council. Free color travel guide 
to Uteh’s scenic wonders, inciuding photos, maps, 
destinations and accommodations. Please call 
(800) UTAH-FUN or visit utah.com 


33-WCI Communities. Tour ideally located 
properties, luxury residences and world-class 
amenities with WCI, Florida’s premier developer 
of waterfront, tower and country club communities. 
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continued from page 68 
Paul Bingham, who along with his wife, 
Susan, now owns the Dixon property. 
“That’s obviously not the case. They 
must have spent a great deal of time in- 
structing and supervising the builders.” 
The logs came from Cedar Moun- 
tain, twenty miles north. The natural 
clay used for chinking, or filling the gaps 
between the logs, was dug up from 
the desert around Kanab, seventeen 
miles south. But with its high, peaked, 
shingled roof, the house is reminiscent 
of a Montana log cabin, possibly be- 
cause Dixon had spent time at a friend’s 





Apove: At Dixon’s re- 
quest, his ashes were 
scattered near a boul- 
der above his studio, 
now known as Memo- 


rial Rock. He pai 
the view from the 
several times, as he 
did in November Moy 
ning, 1940 (right) 


74 





cabin in Glacier National Park. There 
is a hint of Frank Lloyd Wright, too, 
seen in the stone chimney that is half 
exposed outside the house. (In neigh- 
boring houses, chimneys are entirely 
contained inside to conserve heat.) 

The interior design also sets it apart 
from other houses in the valley. A land- 
ing or alcove above the living room 
makes the sixty-one-year-old cabin seem 





LEFT AND BELOw: Crossing and Summer 


The master bedroom Sunlight, above and 
holds several of the next to the bed, and 
artist’s oils, including the 1921 Isolated Red- 
the 1944 Cottonwood woods, above the desk. 





modern even today. The ceiling has 
planks that are exposed rather than be- 
ing plastered over and is buttressed by 
rounded beams that evoke the poles of 
Indian lodges in the Southwest. “The 
chinking inside has a lot of character,” 
says Susan Bingham. “In most houses 
around here, it’s white and lined very 
precisely. But the Dixons chose the red- 


continued on page 76 
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continued from page 74 
dish color of nearby mountains and 
spread it unevenly between the logs.” 
The doors are built with slats joined in 
an arrowhead pattern, and the wood’s 
knots have been left uncovered for a 
more rustic effect. The metal handles 
on doors are carefully etched and crafted. 
If these details are noticeable, it’s be- 
cause the Binghams, owners of an art 
gallery in Salt Lake City and longtime 
collectors of Maynard Dixon paintings, 
have devoted much time and effort to 
restoring the house since they bought it 
in 1998. “It wasn’t our intention to turn 
the place into a shrine to Maynard or to 
make it look exactly the way he and 
Edith had left it,” says Susan Bingham. 


For one thing, the house ha n 
somewhat altered by the previo 

er, Milford Zornes, an artist wh 
chased it from Hamlin in 1963, 


the Binghams wanted a residence th. 
would be comfortable enough 

their summer house. “But we d 

to convey the flavor and feeling | 
times that the Dixons lived in,” says $ 
san Bingham. 

‘To a large extent, they have succeed 
ed. The queen-size bed in the mast 
bedroom isn’t the original, but it’s bui 
with log posts just like the real one 
which is kept in the small guest bed 


MAYNARD DIXON’S UTAH 





room upstairs. Indian blankets, rugs, ce- 
ramic plates and baskets throughout the 
‘ either belonged to the Dixons 
sbjects they once possessed. 
binets have been repainted 
sues and ocher reds 
he long drop- 
living room be- 
| the Arts and 
hair near 
{ te seat. 
ies a Dixon 

front doc 


ea : 
IS \ Loney, Just 





Top AND Lert: Dixon 
and Hamlin designed 
the art studio, which 
they built of spruce 
logs and indigenous 
stone. It is now used 
as an exhibition space 
and a museum. 











































ABOVE: Part of Dix- 
on’s collection of Na- 
tive American artifacts © 
is still kept in the stu- 
dio. BELow: He and 
his son Daniel built 
the bunkhouse, used 
as a guest cottage. 
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continued from page 76 
think: Maynard sat in that chair every, 
day,’” says Paul Bingham. 

Besides receiving Dixon enthusiasts, 
the Binghams have made their proper- | 
ty available to artists for brief stays! 


lodged—up to seven at a time—in the - 
renovated bunkhouse behind the main 
residence. The Dixons themselves built 1 
the bunkhouse for paying guests to_ 
supplement their income during the~ 
lean World War IJ art market. Dixon 
used to call it the brat house because | 
many boarders were adolescents on 
summer vacation. 

As a work space for visiting artists, 
the Binghams have restored the twenty- - 
five-by-forty-foot studio that Hamlin 
built for herself on the property af- - 


ter Dixon died. Though constructed of |) 


local logs and stones, it has a long sil- - 
houette and a flat roof that give it! 
a distinctly southwestern flavor. On } 
the wall over the studio’s fireplace are > 
the skulls of buffalo and wild sheep, just | 


like the ones Dixon used to collect., The » 


Binghams have refurbished a Dixon } 
daybed—with its log frame and rope- ~ 
spring bottom—and placed it in front of | 


— 






| 


| 
| 


“We hoped to convey 
the flavor of the times 
the Dixons lived in.” 


the hearth. Several famous Dixon paint- 
ings are on display, as well as a print of 
Cloud World (1925), in which two tiny 
cowboys on horseback are barely vis- 
ible under a mesa and a monumental 
stack of clouds rendered with Cubist 
touches. The artist’s ashes are buried 
behind the house and studio on a bluff 
that offers a similar vista—a vista that, 
as Edith Hamlin often commented to 
visitors, “is almost like looking at a 
Maynard Dixon painting.” 0 


The Maynard Dixon House can be visited 
between May I and October 31 by appoint- 
ment. Telephone 435/648-2653, or visit 
www.maynarddixon.com. The house ts lo- 
cated off Highway 89 at mile marker 84, 
Mount Carmel, Utah 84755. 
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PRIVATE ART MUSEUMS 


MICHAEL MORAN 


INTIMATE GEMS IN MANHATTAN, ST: LOUIS AND LONG ISLAND 
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By Victoria Newhouse 


MALL PRIVATE MUSEUMS 

—the highly personal 

creations of individual 
collectors—have become i 
creasingly frequent antidote 
to today’s corporate-style 
megamuseums. These special 
institutions boast 
catching expansions or block- 


no eye- 


82 


buster exhibitions to lure visi- 


tors. On the contrary, their 


appeal, like that of their pre- 
decessors early in the twenti- 
eth century 

> 1 


among them 
Collection in New 
Collec- 


The Neue Galerie New 
York, occupying 21914 
Manhattan mansion 
renovated by architect 
Annabelle Selldorf, 
will showcase modern 
German and Austrian 
art. It opens this fall. 





ums have opened in recent 
years, including the Rubell 
Family Collection in Miami 
and the Fondation Beyeler in 
Basel, Switzerland (see Archi- 
tectural Digest, October 1997). 
‘Two more—the Neue Gale- 
rie New York in Manhattan 
nd the Pulitzer Foundation 
the Arts in St. Louis—will 
augurated this fall, while 


a barnlike gallery for art on 
Long Island has been open by 
appointment for over a year. | 
Like the industrial spaces” 
that began to serve art in the 
seventies, private museums | 
offer an alternative to con-_ 
ventional viewing. Both lofts 
and private museums look to 
lived-in environments as an 
ideal: One takes the artist’s 
studio as a model; the other, 
collectors’ houses. 

The tradition of public 
viewing of art in houses goes 
back a long way. By the six- 
teenth century collectors 
throughout Europe readily 
showed their cabinets of cu- 
riosities and Kunstkammern, 
or art rooms, to those sophis- 
ticated enough to request the 
privilege of a visit. The ideals 
of the Enlightenment evéntu- 
ally made that privilege a right 
for all to enjoy, in museums 
such as the Louvre. Although 
the public embraced the new 
institutions, artists and critics 
declared them lifeless because 
they removed art from the 
church or palace for which 
it was made. 

In response to almost two 
centuries of similar criticism, 
museums in Europe and the 
United States began, by the 
late seventies, to throw open 
their formerly sacrosanct inte- 
riors. Intimidating bastions of 
culture became inviting places 
of entertainment that ex- 
ploited commercial marketing 
methods to compete for atten- 
dance. The success of these 
methods has produced a wel- 
come broadening of museum 
audiences, but it has also made 
cultural institutions seem like 
shopping malls, leaving many 
art lovers longing for a return 
to an earlier serenity. Among 

continued on page 84 
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continued from page 82 

these are well-heeled collectors 
who can tailor-make their own 
museums in accordance with 
a distinctive vision. They are 
not trying to supplant existing 
institutions, which they usual- 
ly support, but rather to sup- 
plement them by diversifying 


the ways in which art is seen. 





Ronald S. Lauder, a New 
York businessman, philanthro- 
pist and chairman of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, and 
Serge Sabarsky, an art dealer 
and curator who died in 1996, 
had such a vision. Friends for 
nearly thirty years, the two 
men had roots in Austria and 
shared a passion for modern 


Lert: Stairs rise be- 
tween soaring white 
plaster walls in a com- 
puter rendering. A re- 
flecting pool separates 
the two wings. BELow: 
Ando sketched some 
ideas on a placemat. 





German and Austrian art. 
Their holdings in this field 
provided the stimulus for a 
museum in which paintings by 
Klimt, Schiele, Kandinsky and 
Kirchner, among others, will 
be complemented by the fur- 
niture of contemporaneous 
designers such as Josef Hoff- 
mann and Adolf Loos. Facing 
Fighty-sixth Street at the 
south corner of Fifth Avenue, 
the Neue Galerie New York 
will occupy an impressive 
five-story brick-and-limestone 
Beaux Arts mansion completed 
by Carrére & Hastings in 1914, 
the same year the firm finished 
the Frick mansion nearby. 


Lert: Emily Pulitzer 
engaged Japanese ar- 
chitect Tadao Ando 

to design the Pulitzer 
Foundation for the Arts 
in St. Louis, which will 
display her collection 
beginning in the fall. 


Describing her restoration 
of the building, architect An- 
nabelle Selldorf says, “There 
was so much quality pres- 
ent that we wanted to pre- 
serve and underline its existing 
condition.” Within the origi- 


nal square hall, the main stair } 


spirals gracefully from the en- 
trance to the second level un- 
der a glass dome and skylight. 
Except for the previously gut- 
ted third level, the dark wood 
paneling and colorful marble 
mantels, cornices and other 
details have been retained. 

A first-floor bookstore will 
specialize in titles related to 
the collections, and the Cafe 
Sabarsky is modeled after 
turn-of-the-nineteenth-cen- 
tury Viennese coffeehouses. 
Just 4,300 square feet of exhi- 
bition space will be on the 
second and third levels, with 
changing exhibitions on the 
latter. Wall labels, catalogues 
and other information will be 
in German as well as English. 
“What is wonderful about 
the project,” says Selldorf, “is 
that its intimate setting al- 

continued on page 86 
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Ricut: Sculptor Serge 
Spitzer built a barn to 
house a Long Island 
resident’s contempo- 
rary photography and 
sculpture collection. 
The limestone piece 
is by Anish Kapoor. 


ERIC BOMAN 


continued from page 84 
lows people to see things a 
little differently.” 

If the Neue Galerie resem- 
bles the house museum, St. 
Louis’s Pulitzer Foundation 
for the Arts, designed by Japa- 
nese architect Tadao Ando, 
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PRIVATE ART MUSEUMS 


and a Long Island barn, by the 
sculptor Serge Spitzer, are 
more like Kunstkammern in 
their separation of art into 
spaces of its own. Both incor- 
porate nature in ways that 
recall the mix of flora and fau- 
na in the collections of their 


Renaissance predecessors. 

Were it not for a small 
glazed pavilion and its can- 
tilevered roof slab hovering 
atop one end of the build- 
ing, the Pulitzer Foundation’s 
almost windowless concrete 
box might go unnoticed, so 








discreetly does it fit into the 
city’s developing Grand Cen- 


ter Arts and Entertainment | 


District. Ando’s outward re- 
serve nevertheless facilitates 
dramatic gestures within. 
Overlooked by a mezzanine 
from which a roof garden is 
also visible, the one-hundred- 
and-seventy-foot-long main 
gallery, with the same twenty- 
two and a half feet for both 
width and height, is a gran- 
diose space that would be 
overwhelming but for the in- 
sertion of a monumental stair- 
way that leaves only two- 
thirds of the wall’s length for 
hanging. The gallery is further 
enhanced by a soft glow from 
one of the architect’s signature 
light slots at the end of the 
ceiling and bright daylight 


continued on page 88 


Lert: Mariko Mori’s 
Empty Dream, left, and 
Blue Towel and Patch- 
work by Ellen Brooks 
face Wolfgang Laib’s 
Rice House. Ulrich 
Ruckriem created the 
monolithic sculpture. 
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continued from page 86 
from windows rising about six feet from 
the floor at one side; these also afford 
views of the reflecting pool that separates. 
the foundation’s two double-level wings. 
By contrast, two square galleries—one an 
éxquisitely proportioned cube—are closed 
to the exterior, and a third small gallery 
is again different in shape and lighting. 
Emily Pulitzer, a former museum cu- 
rator and the widow of the Pulitzer Pub- 
lishing Company chairman, says of the 
building, “While it isn’t like the home of 
anyone that I know, it’s not institutional.” 
She points out that “public museums 
couldn’t have waste spaces like these, nor 
do they normally have this kind of inter- 
action between art and architecture and 
areas that concentrate lots of different 
experiences at the same time.” (Just 6,700 
of the building’s 25,600 square feet is for 
exhibition purposes.) Pulitzer will rotate 
material for display from her own exten- 
sive collection, which ranges from Im- 
pressionism to the present. To ensure 
the contemplative quality she wants to 
achieve, attendance will be limited to 
fifty visitors an hour, two days a week. 
The Long Island barn is the result of 
a collector’s perennial need for more 
room, having filled a Manhattan apart- ~ 
ment and a weekend house with the work — 
of modern masters. Because of their 
current interest in contemporary sculp- 
ture and photography, the collector and 
his wife decided “to make a simple but 
classy building that would provide wall | 
space as inexpensively as possible.” . 
Used to manipulating I-beams, steel 
plates and similar materials for his mas- 
sive installations and public sculptures, 
Spitzer, due to local zoning restrictions, 
created the equivalent of a single-family 
house made of such standard industrial 
components. Hidden in a wooded area 
adjoining the main house, the barn has > 
walls of brown-tinted galvanized-steel © 
panels that harmonize with surround- 7 
ing trees and neighboring residences. | 
By installing the corrugated panels hor- ~ 
izontally instead of in the usual vertical ~ 
position, Spitzer, with the technical as- 
sistance of architect Kate Everts, em- 
phasized length over height. 
Without the support system needed for 
public functions, the barn’s spaces are de- 
continued on page 90 
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continued from page 88 | 
voted almost entirely to display. In sharp 
contrast with the seamless perfection of 
the St. Louis facility, on Long Island sys- 
tems and structure are deliberately ex- 
posed; within approximately the same§ 
amount of exhibition space, a different but 
equally varied viewing experience is of 
fered. The main gallery—sixty-eight feet 
long and thirty-two feet in both width and¥ 
height—is bathed in daylight from sky- 
lights and from blue-tinted clerestory 
windows at one side. Below them a galva- 
nized-steel grate catwalk runs the length} 
of the gallery inside and on the exterior 
as well, allowing views from above. 
Each of four smaller spaces—two at the® 
upper level—is configured individually. 
When asked how the barn differs from 
a museum, Spitzer answers: “Looking } 
and thinking about art have become} 
rare; there’s usually too little time to 
think. Visitors here are like new guests § 
in your home.” Restricted by its resi- 
dential location, the barn can, for the ¥ 
time being, be visited only with the} 
owners’ permission, which is readily 
granted. Should more access be autho- 
rized, “we would limit the number of § 
people,” says the husband. “This experi- 
ence should be the opposite of going to 
the Louvre or the Met on a busy day.” 
Renaissance art rooms were often cre- 
ated in barns and, in one case, even in a 
corn silo. On Long Island, however, Serge} 
Spitzer rejects the “art” qualification, 
preferring the neutral word barn, which) 
neither raises expectations nor confers 
importance. By the same token, Emily 
Pulitzer insists on the distinction between 
small museums—even private ones like } 
the Menil Collection in Houston—and 
her foundation. With no didactic agenda } 
(probably not even identifying labels), 
these two facilities aim primarily to delight 
and surprise, as the first art rooms did. 
Even with its mission to better acquaint 
the public with modern German and Aus=" 
trian art, the Neue Galerie’s intimate mix 
of art and furniture should also offer plea- 
sures more domestic than institutional. 


For information on the Neue Galerie New ! 
York, visit www.neuegalerie.org; for the) 
Pulitzer Foundation for the Arts, visit www 
_pulitzerarts.org; for the Long Island barn, 
inquire by e-mail at decontext@inch.com. 
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ICONS OF AMERICANA 
A VERMONT HOUSE DOUBLES AS A FOLK ART RELIQUARY 





Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 
Photography by Billy Cunningham 


HEY MET IN THE VERMONT OF 

field and forest, not to mention 

snowcapped mountains—under 
an achingly blue winter sky, as it hap- 
pened. Alvin Schlesinger was a widowed 
New York State Supreme Court justice 
who was renting in the vicinity of Dor- 
set for the ski season; Annie Hatcher 
was a divorced industrial designer who 
had attended Bennington in the sixties 
and been drawn back to the region. 
They were married in Manhattan in 
1994. “I'd presided over so many high- 





profile cases that we had to have police 
protection at our wedding,” says the 
judge, “and frankly, there were times 
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when I wouldn’t let Annie walk on the 

same side of the street as me.” After he 

stepped down from the bench two years 

later, the couple judiciously decided to 

resettle in Dorset. They have been 

walking on the same side of the street, iB: 

so to speak, ever since. \: i 
“We only looked at one house, and ls ia 

we both felt the same w ay about it,” An- - = 

nie Schlesinger remarks. The original Inn for dinner—and often do,” she says, ABove Lert: The 

part of the bu to about 1773; The Schlesingers didn’t have to do a Dorset, Vermont, 

the rambling 1, little by thing in the way of structural work. The house of Alvin and 


Littl eae _ e Annie Schlesinger 
ittle, over the yea ft front parlor had been converted to __ js filled with folk art. 


as 1940 the place 1 master bedroom by the previous Above: A favorite 
and the house a pla nd they were happy to go along Painting of Alvin 
ron he ele : © © Schlesinger’s hangs 
cry from the elega : 

nay: = ae in the entrance hall. 
It 1S today. The prope 


just two acres, which, | 


ind the arrangement of the 
s orderly and pleasing as 
right front parlor was 


long way visually, contigu: | behind that, the 


are to the Green Mountains n and a study 

this less than a mile from the ce: | my work 

of town. “We can walk to the Dorset on page 94 
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continued from page 92 
cut out for me,” Annie Schlesinger re- 
calls, “ripping the flowered wallpaper off, 
sanding the well-worn floors and stencil- 
ing one of the bedrooms.” 

There was certainly no time to be 


lost, for the house had to be made ready 
to accommodate the judge’s large ex- 
tended fami 1t would be coming to 
live with the: 1] almost 
alive,” says a free kis 


of the paintings a: 

sculptural forms tha 

and his late first wife, | 

lected and that had soo: 

to count as family. The a 

behind decorating the house, 

was to provide a setting for pi 

in themselves were so arresting th 

fied one not to stop, look at and all D 
converse with them. To be sure, the) 
would have to be displayed very differ 
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ABove: A 19th-centu- 
ry portrait of a girl 

by an itinerant painter 
is in the parlor. “We 
find the lack of proper 
proportion absolutely 
charming,” says Annie 
Schlesinger. 


RiGHt: Two mid- 
19th-century ventrilo- 
quist’s dummies and 
an articulated, carved 
wood female manne- 
juin from the 1800s 
and watch in a cor- 
»f the parlor. 
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ently in Vermont from how they had 
been in the judge’s Manhattan apart- 
ment, where there was a sweep—an 
open gallery-like feeling—to the space 
and a good part of the collection was | 
visible all at once. Now the Schles- 
ingers, with smaller but more rooms at 
their disposal, could creatively disperse 
the pieces. “In New York the palette was 
very light, since any kind of color would | 
have been distracting, but here in Ver- 
mont, I knew, we needed deeper colors 
for tone,” says Annie Schlesinger. “One 
day I dragged Alvin to an exhibition in © 
the American Wing of the Metropoli- | 
tan Museum of Art just so I could point 
out to him how intense the background 
colors they were using were.” In time, 
or no time, the judge came around— _ 
witness the deep tomato red in the din- _ 
ing room, the teal in the entrance hall 
and parlor and the butter yellow in the 
master bedroom. 

The first thing the couple had done 
after getting married was buy a bed, and 
not just any old bed. “We bought the 
bed from Ed,” Annie Schlesinger says. 
And not just any old Ed—rather, Edwin 
Hild, an authority on folk art and a 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania, antiques 
dealer. “It took me years,” he sighs, “to 
talk an Ohio collector out of it.” And no 
wonder—it’s an 1830s folk art farm bed 

continued on page 98 
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The corner is the part of a room that’s 
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continued from page 94 
with a grain-painted finish in red and 
black, whose headboard sports two 
birds feeding out of a bountiful basket 
of fruit and flowers. “It was Dorothy 
Schlesinger who was my inspiration to 
become a folk dealer, but that bed was 
my introduction to Annie, and I was 
pleased and encouraged that she appre- 
ciated its naive quality.” Hild needn’t 
have worried: Annie Schlesinger for 
twenty-five years had had a business 
selling whimsical children’s furniture 
that she designed and hand-painted 
herself, and as she says, “My own cre- 
ations were inspired by folk art and 
therefore very much akin to what I’m 
living with now.” 

In every room stand artifact: 
gular identity and independent vi 
When the judge says there’s a sui 
around every corner—‘“It’s like a wa 
through happening” is how he puts it 
he’s telling nothing but the tru‘! 
each object is compelling in its 


.. fol 
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some of them to the point of strange- 
ness. Nineteenth-century carousel fig- 
ures, carved by craftsmen, have come to 
a full and happy stop here. A five-foot- 
tall camel with a wonderful painted sur- 
face—saddled, stirruped and stoic— 
camps out in the study. And in the 


ABove: A collection 
of Irish and English 
cow paintings hangs 
in the dining room. 
The 19th-century 
table and chairs were 
purchased in Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania. 


“With pieces like 
these, you get a real 
sense of who made 
them and their ener- 
—it fills the house,” 
Annie Schies- 
RIGHT: An Un- 
vith a seal. 
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parlor there’s a big self-important-look- 
ing rooster, which happens in fact to 
be important: It was made by the most 
sought-after of carousel carvers, Gus- 
tav Dentzel of Philadelphia, and accord- 
ing to the judge, has either a brother 

continued on page 100 
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continued from page 98 
or a sister in the folk art collection of 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

Forget the Smithsonian—the tar- 
nished-copper 
the sitting room | 


hervane of a fish in 
tally been to the 


White House ited, but 
President For rrow m\ 
scrod for a state « ine of 
Spain or somet! ay 
adding that it we! 1 ex 
tended visit of a coi 

The splendid pie 'k 


art in the form of a f« 

that sits on its haunches 

in the Schlesingers’ dining 

a carousel animal but rathe 
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ABOVE RIGHT; Alvin 
and Annie Schlesinger. 
Asove: A carved Indi- 
an landmark rests in 
the eating area of the 
kitchen. On either 
side are 19th-century 
American flags. 


RiGuT: A painted bed 
from Ohio anchors 
the bright master bed- 
room. The key was 
used as a sign at a 
locksmith’s shop, and 
the 19th-century bear 
acai vusel. 
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of-a-kind piece undoubtedly used as 
some kind of circus advertisement. The 
judge’s four-year-old grandnephew, 
Maxim, decided on one of his visits that 
he would have to give the lion a name 
“to make it friendly”—and indeed it was 
only after dubbing it Muffin that he 
could bring himself to go up to it and 
even dare to put his hand in its mouth, 
an aperture that at the time he could 
just reach. “I never thought of these 
pieces as being frightening,” says Annie 
Schlesinger, “but suddenly I could see 
where they could be.” 

The articulated natural-wood man- 
nequin in the parlor, on the other hand, 
falls on the delicate side of the spec- 
trum. “She was used for displaying 
clothes in the mid-1800s, when women 
were smaller,” Annie Schlesinger points 


out. “When was the last time she had a © 


stitch on?” the judge wonders aloud, 
continued on page 102 
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continued from page 100 

adding, “She’s so beautifully carved it 
was a crime to ever put clothes on her! I 
love her the way she is.” So does Edwin 
Hild, who rhapsodizes: “She has a naive 
quality that goes to the outer edge of 
folk expression—there’s an appeal to 
her that would engage the most ad- 
vanced folk art eye.” 

The two articulated black figures on 
her left—one with button shoes and 
glass eyes, the other with lace shoes and 
carved eyes—always excite a good deal 
of attention. They’re ventriloquist’s 
dummies, probably part of the reper- 
toire of some performer who roamed 
the countryside in the mid-nineteenth 
century. “The toy pieces we have that 
move and that you can actually play 
with, people find particularly entranc- 
ing—lI like to play with them myself,” 
Annie Schlesinger confesses. “I sneak 
up behind them, and then, without even 
taking them off their pedestals, I work 
with them. I can make them smile or 
turn their heads.” Has she ever put on 
the ventriloquist’s hat and made them 
talk, and if so, what manner of things 
did she have them mouthing? “Annie 
just articulates them and leaves it at 
that,” the judge declares. 

Posing innocently on a pedestal in the 
dining room is a three-foot-tall articu- 
lated Prohibition doll. Its yellow wig is 
partially intact, but more to the point, 
its wooden belly unscrews, and there, 
in crafty response to the Eighteenth 
Amendment, a bottle of liquor would 
invariably have been hidden. “It was 
used to smuggle booze in from Canada; 
it would sit quietly in the back of the car 
and try to get through customs,” the 
judge explains. “My parents did that 
with me, by the way—I was probably 
sitting on five bottles of whiskey. We 
couldn’t afford the doll.” 

For anyone coming in through the 
e door, the good-size Uncle Sam in 
lining room immediately sets the 
is being, in Annie Schlesin- 

1 fun house, a gay house.” 

x that at one time 


sid 


must have d like a toy, and he 
also has a cal, though d: strably not 
the seal : » Republic. The ek, tor- 
pedo-sh 1ammal in front of him, 


with its like flipper, iS adeptly 


balancing a ball emblazoned with a P. 
“That stands for the place where the 
piece originated—Palisades Amuse- 
ment Park in New Jersey, which I’m 
afraid is long gone,” the judge says. 

~The American primitive painting in 
the entrance hall—of a toddler in a blue 
dress and a red sashed cap, holding what 
seems to be a polished McIntosh—is in 
fact the apple of the judge’s eye: It hung 
in his chambers on Manhattan’s Centre 
Street for many years. “She’s a sweet 
child,” he says. “You have to come up 
close, but there’s a half smile.” He trea- 
sures her for her taciturnity. “She’s seen 
and heard an awful lot, as you can imag- 
ine,” he half smiles himself, “and she’s 
kept the secrets.” 

The judge’s very first folk art pur- 
chases repose in the parlor—two cow 
pictures painted in the eighteenth-cen- 
tury English and Irish countrysides. To- 
day the Schlesinger house is host to a 
herd of eight, there being six more at 
large in the dining room. “I find all ani- 
mals wonderful, amusing, but cows are 
particularly appealing,” he reflects. Ed- 
win Hild adds: “Dorothy had wanted 
only the sculpture on display, so in their 
New York apartment the cow paintings 
were banished to a small bathroom, 
where they hung two deep. It was an in- 
teresting place to enjoy them, but now 
they have a new lease on life—where 
Annie has hung them, you can stand 
back and really appreciate them and 
compare them one to another.” 

With all this bounty, bovine and oth- 
erwise, on the premises, one cannot re- 
sist asking the stock question—to see 
what it sparks: If the house were on fire, 
what would you grab first? “That’s 
easy—they’re all so heavy we can’t 
move any of them,” Annie Schlesinger 
laughs. The judge interjects, “I’d grab 
my wife! Seriously, though, I’d run for 
my little baby that I had in my cham- 
bers, and I’d run for the girl with no 
clothes on that doesn’t weigh too much, 
and I could get them both out.” As Ed- 
win Hild nicely sums up, “It’s refreshing 
to see all the pieces in their new envi- 
ronment: alive and well and being en- 
joyed by Annie, whose own ebullience 
seems to bubble over onto them, and by 
Alvin with renewed enthusiasm.” 0 
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There is an auction in Atlanta June 23 & 24. 
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architectural antiques, decorative arts and 
collectibles imaginable. It is the only auction 
of its kind in existence. 
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continued from page 106 

Sornay was born in Lyons in 1902, 
into a family that produced superior- 
quality meubles de style—reproductions 
of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
furnishings—-for the local elite. At the 
age of sixteen he entered the decora- 
tive-arts department of the city’s Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, revealing exceptional 
talents for both design and line drawing. 
With these skills, Sornay hoped to de- 
vote himself to the illustration of fine 
books. Those plans changed the follow- 
ing year, when his father died and he left 
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school to assume the stewardship of the 
family business. Three years shy of 
twenty, Sornay began to push the firm’s 
style away from traditional designs and 
in the direction of Art Déco. 

It was a change he found insufficient- 
ly radical. Sornay was strongly influ- 
enced by friendships with avant-garde 
figures such as designer and art critic 
Francis Jourdain, a member of the 
Union des Artistes Modernes, and ar- 
chitect Tony Garnier, who cautioned 
his fellow Lyonnais never to make fur- 
niture “that looks like violins.” 








Lert: Armoire, 1940s. 
Ebonized and cerused 
oak; 63" x 72". A large 
armoire’s configura- 
tion was determined 
by the storage spaces. 
A missing drawer pro- 
vides a display niche. 








BELOow: Embroidery 

Table, 1940s. Clouté 

work and mahogany; 
26" x 32". The round 
shape of a table is off- 
set by the hexagon in Wi 
the center, which flips Hi 
open to reveal a well. 
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Garnier needn’t have worried. With 
his brother-in-law installed as the firm’s} 
administrator, Sornay was free to spend} 
his days in his Villeurbanne factory, | 
fine-tuning his interest in technology 
and design. His ambition was to create} 
pieces that evolved from the demands 0 
use, with the aesthetics inseparable from 
the techniques used to realize them. 

continued on page 110 


THE SORNAY MARKET 


he recent death of André Sornay is 

only one of the reasons his work has 
escalated in both popularity and cost. 
Benoist F Drut, of Manhattan’s Maison 
Gerard, explains that the publication of 
Thierry Roche's book, Les Arts Deco- 
ratifs a Lyons 1910-1950 (Beau Fix, 
1999), has encouraged an appreciation 
of the city’s artists and craftsmen. An- 
ticipating the growing interest in Sor- 
nay’s work, a London dealer recently 
paid $36,500 for a dining table and 
chairs—making them the most expen- 
sive Sornay pieces ever sold at auction. 
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continued from page 108 

“Most modern furniture is a reinter- 
pretation of the past,” Charles Fuller 
explains. “Ruhlmann, Leleu, Domi- 
nique—they were all dealing with cli- 
ents who had important collections of 
antique furniture. As modern as their 
pieces were, they still had to fit in. Sor- 
nay didn’t work that way. He just made 
a sudden, complete break with the past.” 

Sornay’s interests in production and 
aesthetics culminated in cloutage, his sig- 
nature design element, which arose 
from the invention of an unusual manu- 
facturing technique. Sornay was com- 
pelled to find a way, as he put it, “to cre- 
ate works of art at moderate prices.” In 
1932 he had patented a process for mak- 
ing panneau de meubles, or furniture pan- 
els. Sornay took richly grained veneered 
wood panels and attached them to ei- 
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ther side of a wood framework with flat 
points of brass resembling the heads 
of nails. These panels delivered the 
strength and stability of solid wood at 
lower material and production costs, 
with no aesthetic loss. The exposed brass 
heads provided a decorative accent and 
inspired Sornay to develop cloutage 
(cloutage is taken from clou, the French 
word for nail). Initially, clouté patterns 
were dictated by the practical construc- 
tion of each piece. But he soon found 
this approach limiting, and eventually, 
he used cloutage in a purely ornamental 
manner. And, as the cloutage technique 
was patented, any furnishing that has it 

is instantly recognizable as a Sornay. 
Although Sornay endeavored to pro- 
duce affordable, artistic furniture, he 
wasn’t interested in manufacturing 
crowd-pleasing collections but in mak- 
ing unique pieces and installations. As 
French apartments grew smaller, the 
need arose for multifunctional spaces 
outfitted as efficiently, and handsomely, 
as staterooms. Sornay, who delighted in 
is talent for crafting structural puzzles, 
continued on page 112 
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22". The clouté work 
around the nickeled 
post echoes the round- 
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the mahogany base. 
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Lert: Secretaire, 1930s. 
Stained fruitwood; 
45" x 108". The clouté 
work, created with 
nailheads similar in 
color to the wood, 
subtly counterpoints 
the veneered panels. 
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continued from page 110 


Cloutage Panel, 1940s. _ variety of metals, is 
Mahogany and metal; _ believed to be the onlyyj 
13"x 11". A sailboat decorative piece that 
scene, created with a Sornay ever made. 


responded by becoming one of the first 
to design furniture “en kit” for his® 
clients: complete interiors for specific 
spaces, often conceived in collaboration 
with architects. But it was as a creator of | 
multiuse furniture that Sornay was at | 
his most avant-garde. He designed a | 
console with shelves that pivoted to 
form a dining table, a desk that ended in ) 
a bookcase that enclosed a sofa and a | 
vitrine that opened to expose a bar. 

By the end of the 1930s Sornay was a 
major figure in the field of decorative 
arts. But he had become frustrated with 
the conformity of his Art Déco peers 
and resentful of the critical snubs he 
had been receiving, and he stopped ex- 
hibiting his work. The war years were 
lean, and a fire destroyed his factory.in 
1945. In the early 1950s Sornay relin- 
quished the business to his children and, 
while continuing as an adviser, with- 
drew from active trade. 

Why, given the work’s unique appeal, 
did it take so long to attract major inter- 
est? Sornay himself may have been 
partly responsible. As befit his indepen- 
dence, he seldom advertised, joined no 
societies and rebuffed all journalists. “As 
a Sornay dealer, I’ve always hoped that 
the public would come to appreciate his 
work. That’s finally beginning to hap- 
pen,” says Fuller. So it has. Half a centu- 
ry after he retired and half a year after 
his death, André Sornay has arrived. 0 
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RURAL ECHOES IN MALIBU 
A HILLTOP RESIDENCE RECALLS A QUEBEC BARN 


ext by Michael Webb/Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 


ROWING UP IN RURAL QUEBEC, 
Richard Landry spent the sum- 

mers playing in an old timber 

arn on a neighboring farm when he 
rasn’t helping out in his father’s car- 
entry workshop. Cows walked through 
he yard, and his world was so remote 
rom the rest of North America that he 
poke nothing but French until he left 
home at twenty to study in Montreal. 
hose memories were put away during 
Mis years at architecture school, where 
modernism reigned; and the rapid ex- 
pansion of his Los Angeles—based archi- 
ectural practice, designing residences 
round the world, has left him little 





time to dream. But now Landry has 
‘made time to build a house for himself 
Jand his partner in the Malibu hills, and 
ithe result is infused with the timeless 
jspirit of the Canadian countryside. 
The saxophonist Kenny G, for whom 
Landry designed an English manor 
house in Seattle (see Architectural Digest, 


In Malibu, architect 
Richard Landry rein- 
terpreted the barns of 
his native Quebec in 
creating a house for 
himself and his part- 
ner. RiGHT: Landry 
near the garage. 


BELow: Split-face con- 
crete blocks, rough- 
sawn wood and a 
standing-seam metal 
roof define the rear 
elevation. Sheathed in 
sheet metal, the “si- 
los” contain the baths. 


August 1997), showed them a site he 
owned, but its location deep in a can- 
yon meant that construction could be 
prohibitively expensive. On the drive 
back to the coast highway, they saw an- 
other plot for sale and made an offer. A 
steep grassy incline of eleven acres, bor- 
dered by a canyon and state parkland, 





with access to riding trails and a view of 
the ocean, it seemed ideal in every way 
but one: The California Coastal Com- 
mission had ruled that it was subject to 
flooding. “They told us we couldn’t 
build there, even though the ground 
dropped away on every side,” remem- 


continued on page 120 
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continued from page 117 


bers Landry. “But as soon as they came 


to inspect the site, they realized their 
maps were inaccurately drawn and 
waived their objections.” He secured 
approval for a 4,600-square-foot ma- 
sonr ith a standing-seam metal 
rool : the baths at either 
f Douglas fir to 
shade facing windows. 


Old wor ] 


would lin 


side ‘ 
ments 


Revisitin 
dry discovere 
he had once j 
placed by fire-resi 
were easier to mali 
practicality outweighed 1 
they were eager to give aw 
timbers in order to clear the gi 
new construction. Landry, his p 
and his brother located five dec 


structures, and they selected two th 
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had never been painted and had weath- 
ered to a silvery gray. “We measured 
and numbered every beam, bracket and 
length of siding and had them trucked 
to L.A.,” Landry recalls. “We had to de- 
cide how to use each piece. I could have 
ordered more, but I wanted to use the 


old timber with restraint, not make a lit- 
eral re-creation of a barn.” 

In contrast with new houses that 
dominate hilltops and appear sadly out 
of place, Landry’s is rooted in the land 
and seems likely to age gracefully. The 

continued on page 124 


ABOVE: The double- 
height great room fea- 
tures stained-concrete 
floors and trusses and 
posts from old Cana- 
dian barns. A Jules 
Dupré landscape high- 
lights the dining area. 


Lert: In the living 
area, Landry faced the 
fireplace with rolled- 
steel sheets and left 
the ductwork visible. 
“Tn barns everything 
is exposed—we stayed 
true to that,” he says. 
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Guided by the belief that creativity holds 
enormous power for social change, 
Worldstudio Foundation works 
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professions to expand the 

horizons of minority and 
disadvantaged young people. 
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the design fields, Worldstudio 
Foundation dares young 


artists to dream. 
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| Montague Dawson 
(1895-1973) 


Solent Days off the 
Lymington Spit Buoy 


Oil on canvas, 24 x 36 inches 


rederick J. Mulhaupt 
(1871-1938) 


In from the Grand Banks 


Oil on canvas, 50 x 60 inches 





ibited: Carnegie Institute 1922, 

National Academy 1926 and 

Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts 1928 
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Marie-Yvonne Laur (b. 1879) 
Kittens Playing, 237% x 28% in. 


Leon LHERMITTE (1866-1925) 
Haystacks, Morning, 12% x 18 in. 


Pau Desire TROUILLEBERT (1829-1900) 


Haystack, 10% x 16¥2 in. 
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Masters of the Jungle, 30 x 40 in. 
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Harry A. Vincent, Old Quarry, Rockport, Oil, 30 x 36 in 
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THREE CENTURIES OF 
FINE PAINTINGS 


A COLLECTION OF WORKS BY BERLIN, BRUNET, CARRIERE- 
BELLEUSE, COLE, GUDIN, HARPIGNIES, JEANNIN, LE SUEUR, 


MARONIEZ, RUBENS, SEIGNAC, VON BREMEN AND OTHERS 


Pierre Carriere-Belleuse, 1851-1932 
Jeune femme au chapeau, 1906 


Oil on canvas, 68 x 47 1/4 inches 
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ROBERT LOUGHEED (1910-1982) 
“THROUGH THE GATES OF HOME”, 20°x40", watercolor 








Antoine 
isJetiairtae! 
(1910-1988) 
Boulevard des 
Capucines, 

oil on canvas, 
18”x 21 1/2”, 





JOSEPH HENRY SHARP (1859-1953) 
JERRY “WITH RED STONE PIPE”, 20"x16", oil on canvas 


leita i 
feend King 

(1815-1924) 

se mOC mile 

oil on canvas, 

40”x 30”, 

State 


Herbert Davis 
Richter 
(1874-1955) 
Galaxie of Blossoms, 


oil on canvas, 
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signed 








ROBERT MACFIE SERIVER (1914-1999) 
“LEWIS AND CLARK AND SACAJAWEA”, 17" high, bronze 
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continued from page 120 

entire property is full of references to 
the traditional forms of farm build- 
ings—from what appears to be a water 
tank of corrugated aluminum but is ac- 
tually the pool to a garage whose open- 
ing serves as a formal entrance to the 
forecourt and was inspired by a double 
crib barn. The loose timbers that carry 
the driveway over a stream rattle be- 
neath a car’s wheels in the same way as 
do the covered bridges of the North- 
east. These features, and the stable for 
the owners’ horses, build expectations 
that the house fulfills. 

“When I design for others, I try not 
to impose my ideas, but here we wanted 
to have fun and not worry about resale 
value,” explains Landry. The gambrel 
roof, with its lantern and cupolas and 
the canopies over the front and rear 
porches, and the two “silos,” with their 
sheet-metal skin, were inspired by the 
rural vernacular. The house steps down 
the slope, and its rooms flank a lofty 
space that contains the living areas. 
This great room is treated as an interior 
court, overlooked by a gallery that links 
the wings and by openings to the study 
and the master bedroom. Old hand- 
hewn beams support the pitched vault, 
and the pergola, visible through the 
glass doors, appears to be an organic ex- 
tension of the interior. 

There was no compromise on quality. 
Load-bearing walls, which are most- 
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ly solid to the north and open to the 
south, are composed of split-face con- 
crete blocks. Poured with two comple- 
mentary colors, they have the texture 
and subtle tonalities of stone, outside 
and in. Four varied hues were mixed 
into a stain for the concrete floor, and 


Lert: The house sits 
on I1 acres at the edge 
of a canyon. ABOVE: 
The pool, which has a 





Lert: The entrance 
opens to the upper 
gallery, which looks 
over the great room 
and out to the ocean. 
The doors are made 
of old siding. Landry 
designed the railing. 


the brownish finish echoes the pecan 
boards upstairs. The drywall was rubbed 
with beeswax, giving it a parchment 
tone, and the raw fir beams outside were 
washed with gray to anticipate weather- 
ing. As a result, the house has a glow 

continued on page 126 





corrugated-aluminum 
shell, recalls an old 
water tank. Redwood 
decking is nearby. 
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continued from page 124 

that is usually attained only with age, 

and yet, since none of the surfaces were | 

painted, maintenance should be limited | 

to renewing the sealants. | 
The Canadian barn is a constant) 


dated posts at the foot of the stairs have | 
the impact of sculpture. Siding finds | 
new uses as doors that conceal the) 
stereo equipment and pantry, as shut- 

ters suspended from rusted-steel tracks 
and as massive entrance doors mounted | 
on hammered-metal hinges and pins | 





Landry’s house is rooted | 
in the land and seems 


likely to age gracefully. 


that Landry designed. Horse yokes | 
serve as door pulls. The spirit of place: 
is evoked in the steel picket fences 
that forms a balustrade and in the steel” 
plate that has been turned into a cutout | 
frieze of cattails—which flourish in” 
the marshes of Quebec—at the edge of | 
the gallery. The architect sketched the: 
design on a roll of paper and scanned it | 
to produce a computer disk that guided” 
the plasma beam as it cut the steel. 

Serendipity was also a factor in the: 
design. Searching for rare patterns of | 
marble in small stone yards, Landry) 
spotted a hunk of greenish granite, the | 
discarded remnant of an order placed | 
by the Getty Center for its gardens. | 
The supplier was happy to give it away, 
and the architect had its top hollowed | 
out as a washbasin for one of the baths. | 

In designing a house that is a collage | 
of old and new, it’s important to know | 
when to stop. Landry has layered the | 
spaces to achieve a sense of intimacy 
without clutter, and he has woven to- 
gether colors and patterns with skill and | 
subtlety. Simplicity and exuberance are 
harmoniously balanced, and the eye is 
drawn out to the natural beauty of hills 
and ocean. Above all, the architect has 
fulfilled his dream of creating a retreat 
that taps his emotions. “For me, it goes 
beyond a house,” he says. “It brings back | 
memories of childhood and touches my | 
senses and soul.” 0 
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THE WIRELESS WORLD 


NEW CAPABILITIES FOR THE MOBILE TELEPHONE 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


N JUNE 1897 GUGLIELMO MARCONI 
succeeded in establishing radiotele- 
graphic communication between 
himself in La Spezia, Italy, and an Ital- 
ian warship some twelve miles away. 
Four years later Marconi astonished the 
world when he transmitted a message 
from Cornwall across the Atlantic Ocean 
to St. John’s, Newfoundland. Interactive 





wireless communication had arrived 
just as the nineteenth century was bow- 
ing out and everything was new again. 
In due course radiotelegraphy was 
followed by voice radio and television, 
but as these forms of communication 
became common, the amazingness of 
wireless technology faded. It was taken 
for granted, and the word wireless itself, 


far from sounding up-to-date, seemed 
old-fashioned. When you said “wire- 
less,” you conjured up a drawing of the 
communications officer on the Titanic, a 
man in a dark uni frantically click- 
ing a Morse te] while outside 
the porthole a loomed. 
Then presto 


it was new and ed 

mobile phones a 

Electroland is abu 

projects, projections a 

petals having fallen oft 
rose—presuming it was a 

center of enthusiasm was ne 
Electrolites, and by a proces 
chological, commercial and techni 
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chemy, wireless became the next big thing. 
The aspect of wireless that is getting 
the most attention is incorporating new 
features into the mobile telephone. Be 
prepared for “hands-free devices that 
you don’t put up to your ear and that 
have color screens that allow you to do 
video conferencing, streaming video, 
that sort of thing,” says Denise Crew, 
spokesperson for Nokia, the Finnish 
electronics firm whose telephones have 
achieved global reach. “You will actually 
be able to take a digital photo with your 
phone and send it to your wife or hus- 
band and say, ‘Enjoying the time here in 
Paris. Look how sunny it is, ha ha,’ when 
it’s snowing in Maine.” Whatever this 
phone of the future may do for con- 
sumer electronics, it may not be an un- 
alloyed boon to domestic relations, and 
this electronic version of the Swiss 
Army knife may have other drawbacks. 
“Combining too many features doesn’t 
always resolve a problem,” says Dan 
Williams, Motorola’s director for stra- 
tegic design. “You know, a fork is good 
and a spoon is good, but when you 

put them together, you get a spork.” 
Yet everybody in the relevant indus- 
tries is dreaming the same wireless dream. 
Williams has the same heady ambitions 
for wireless mobile telephones as his 
competitors at Nokia. “The mobile 
phone, basically a voice-centric device, 
was first used to provide people with the 
ability to talk to one another. Then,” he 
continues, “as things began to evolve, 
the wireless phone was seen more as a 
network connection for a host of other 
possibilities, which now center on in- 
stant messaging or e-mail, but in some 
parts of the world you can already send 
images as well as video clips. We’re see- 
ing more and more uses for delivering 
ontent, delivering information, deliv- 
things to people that normally 

» had to go to a desktop.” 
stry imagines it, wireless 
with the flexibility to 
¢ anywhere. Neither 
be place-specific. 
night do today,” 
be able to do 


— — 




























whilé you’re hiking through the woods, 
because you're not tethered to a place or 
an office. This is what we’re doing here ¥ 
at Motorola.” Wireless is limitless for 
Williams: “Motorola’s a global com-} 
pany with multiple offices. How does it 
improve itself? How do other compa- 
nies in different parts of the world im- 
prove themselves?” The answer to his 
ebullient question is girding the nation 
and the globe with utilities available to 
anyone with a small, wireless whatsit in 
backpack, attaché case or pocket. 

But these wonderful wireless things- 
to-come may come a cropper. Not so 
long ago a Motorola-backed company 
called Iridium made the exciting an- 
nouncement that it was going to build a 
portable telephone system that would 
operate anywhere on the planet. The 
billions of dollars obtained from 
hopped-up investors was used to put up 
no fewer than sixty-six satellites, which 


whirled around the earth at seventeen 
thousand miles an hour, losing money 
and relaying telephone calls from its sub- 
scribers, of whom, as things turned out, 
precious few were willing and able to 
buy the $3,000 telephone sets, each of 
which weighed a pound. 

The company, which now languishes 
in bankruptcy, was overtaken by the tiny 
cellular phones millions of us carry 
around. Iridium was the first in the 
field—those who followed learned from 
the defunct company’s mistakes. The 

continued on page 130 
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continued from page 128 

moral of the tale is an old one in Elec- 
troland—to wit, first is often not best, 
for either the customer or the provider. 
These are miraculously complicated 
systems that more often than not don’t 
work satisfactorily the first time around. 

The list of possible applications for 
wireless technologies being dangled be- 
fore our eyes is very long. The most fre- 
quently touted, however, is putting the 
Internet on your mobile phone. All the 
companies competing for your wire- 
less dollars offer some kind of Inter- 
net service plus e-mail. Each has its 
own wrinkles. Microsoft’s MSN mobile 
Internet-access system enables its users 
to receive their daily horoscopes and 
learn the winners of their state lot- 
teries, as well as retrieve ordinary stock 
market information. 

The Internet on your handheld is a 
far cry from the Internet on your desk- 
top machine. The handheld is slower, 
and it’s all text, with no pictures and no 
sound and none of the other fun stuff. 
All or at least part of the fun stuff is to 
come. But when? When the companies 
in the business finish spending the mon- 
ey necessary to bring broadband—that 
is, high-capacity, high-speed transmis- 
sion—to that little electronic feller 
sleeping in your purse. How much mon- 
ey? “Without giving specific numbers, 











watchers and Internet users will be of: 
fered the fastest, most vivid and mos 
versatile Internet, movie and televisio 
game and phone service imaginable. N@ 
mobile service, no matter how broad 
band, with its itty-bitty screens and its 
teeny-weeny keyboards, will compare; 


Thus, though wireless is capable of pro- 
viding us with a handheld device that 
can serve as your office-in-your-pocket 
or your home-entertainment-center- 
in-your-purse, in the realm of practical 
use, the wireless mobile’s future may al- 
ways be that of a secondary device. 
Which is not to say that wireless 
doesn’t have a big future. There is, for 
example, m-commerce. “M-commerce, 





As the industry imagines it, wireless will provide us 
with the flexibility to do almost anything anywhere. 





we'll just say billions. It’s a significant 
investment,” says Ritch Blasi, spokes- 
person for AT&T’s wireless operations. 

Blasi’s company is not your father’s 
AT&T. It has had to do the unthink- 
able—cut its dividend—as the company, 
founded in the nineteenth century, flops 
and flounders through the electronic 


| twenty-first century. Part of its flopping 


is spending additional billions on laying 
iber-optic cable for its cable-TV and 
yhone operations. AT&T is 
mpany digging up streets 
liber optics are being 
the inconvenienced 

ritated cal ry 


cable is laid, TV 


n all of th 


or mobile commerce, is becoming more 
and more prevalent, though it’s not 
huge—it hasn’t exploded like e-com- 
merce,” says Blasi. “M-commerce is ba- 
sically shopping with your phone or 
shopping with your personal digital 
assistant. It’s taking the electronic com- 
merce away from the desktop and 
putting it onto your phone. I can go 
online: I can not only view my stocks, 
I can make trades. I can go to Barnes 
and Noble and buy books. And I can do 
that while ’m walking down the street | 
here in New York.” 
There is a “Look, Ma, no hands!” | 
quality to some of these descriptions. 
continued on page 132 
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continued from page 130 
Yes, you can go down the street ordering 
books and such, but actually, you can’t 
be going anywhere while you’re doing 
it. You’re going to stand still and interact 
with the little screen, and you’re going 
to do that on a New York City sidewalk? 
As the kids say, I don’t think so. At 
least as technology stands, it doesn’t 
seem likely that many people will use 
m-commerce for shopping, except in 
emergencies. Maybe a certain number 
of crazed day traders, pulled away from 
the richer sources of stock market in- 
formation afforded by their desktop 
computers, will find buying and selling 
on their cell phones a useful substitute. 
Although you might think, judging 
from the advertising on television, that 
the only application for wireless is in 
phones or PDAs, the phones may turn 
out to be the least of it. Wireless ankle 


there is no regular price, and often, the 
price you get has less to do with any de- 
cision on your part than on a host of 
computer-determined variables over 
which you have no control. It’s more like 
winning or losing at Lotto than prudent 
buying. Wirelessness could—although 
let’s hope it doesn’t—make it very hard 
to anticipate the price of anything. 
Hardly a convenience to someone try- 
ing to figure out a vacation budget. 
Wireless possibilities are limitless. 
“In the future, would it be absurd to 
think that your bed is managing your 
health?” Williams asks. His imaginings 
are well within the realm of what 
today’s wireless is able to do. “You 
know, you have covers, you have things 
that you’ve gotten comfortable with. 
We can weave technology into those 
household items. It’s easy to do. There’s 


“We can weave technology 
into household items. It’s easy to do.” 


or wrist bracelets are already in wide 
use for keeping track of prisoners under 
house detention. They are capable of 
keeping track of children, or patients with 
Alzheimer’s, who may wander off. And 
wireless antitheft devices for automo- 
biles are currently in use everywhere. 
In Europe they’ve seen the advent 
of the wireless cash card, which has been 
widely written about in newspapers on 
this side of the water. Generally, the de- 
scriptions have been of the “Look, Ma, 
no hands!” variety mentioned above, but 
besides the convenience of being able to 
buy a can of Coke from a machine and 
charging it on your Visa, the wireless 
credit card may also give new impetus 
to the end of the fixed-price system of 
retail trade. An electronic card enables a 
Coke machine to charge purchasers 
more or less for a can, according to the 
] 


| demand at the time, the weather and 
| any oth 


variable. We’ve seen the com- 
puter’s impact on the price and condition 
of purchase of airline tickets. When 
pricing first arrived, it was 
1 plus for consumers, who 
cforth be able to buy tickets at 
their regular price. Now 


no reason why smart blankets couldn’t 
give you information in the morning 
about your health or that you’re snor- 
ing or that your body temperature’s 
going down.” Your blanket could be 
proactive, as they like to say. 

The wireless people foresee prac- 
tically everything in your house, your 
office and your life being tied togeth- 
er by invisible, incorporeal communica- 
tion pathways. The chosen instrument 
for weaving a web around each of us is 
Bluetooth, named after the Danish king 
Harold Bluetooth (who reigned cirea 
940-985). The Bluetooth chip makes 
it possible for you to get informa- 
tion from, and give directions to, your 
oven, your air conditioner, your moth- 
er’s pacemaker or any other person or 
object in which it is implanted. If you’re 
curious as to why King Harold has been 
thus memorialized, it is doubtless be- 
cause Ericsson, a Swedish firm, started 
Bluetooth (although literally thousands 
of other firms now cooperate in the 
project), and because King Harold is re- 
membered for uniting Denmark and 
Norway—as it is hoped wireless tech- 
nology will someday unite the world. 0 
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EDITORS SELECT AMERICAN COUNTRY HOUSES 


SANTA FE, TELLURIDE, HAWAII, KEY WEST, VIRGINIA... 


ERMONT 


n 1860 farmhouse atop 
Bear Hill, 45 minutes from 
Burlington, Vermont, and ski 
esorts, has been renovated and 
expanded to 6,000 square feet. 
he six-bedroom structure has 
wood floors, exposed beams and 
cedar closets. The breakfast area 








TELLURIDE 


al 


ittle Papoose Ranch, in Tel- 

luride, Colorado, rests on a 
knoll that overlooks 257 acres 
of ranchland and the San Juan 
Mountains. Random-width mes- 
quite floorboards and hand- 


has a vaulted ceiling, skylights 
and views to the rear of the 
property. Also on the first floor 
are a dining room, a study with 
built-in bookshelves, a music area 
and a south-facing living room. 
Upstairs are the master suite, 
additional bedrooms and a sitting 





forged hardware are some of 
the details in the five-bedroom 
house. The great room contains 
living and dining areas and two 
stone fireplaces. An arched win- 
dow highlights the master suite 


room. The 42-acre site features 
extensive gardens and decora- 
tive plantings, which are set off 
by terraces and paths. The 
wooded grounds adjoin two 
large ponds, one of which sits in 
front of the residence, and in- 
corporate several meadows, an 


(above right), which has a pri- 
vate deck. Two guest suites and 
the family room open to a flag- 
stone terrace above the pool. 
There are also two two-bed- 
room guest lodges and a barn; 





apple orchard and a riding ring. 
Outbuildings include a horse 
barn with a heated tack room 
and a separate pony shed. Be- 
hind the house are a swimming 
pool and a poolhouse. $495,000. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0318. 





together, the four structures en- 
compass nearly 20,000 square 
feet. $27 million. 

For information, call our Het 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0319. 


continued on page 138 
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ILLINOIS 


® David Adler 
Ec 1921 David Adler designed 
a stucco residence, with a 
tower, reminiscent of a 17th- 
century French farmhouse, in 
Glencoe, Illinois. An allée of 
linden trees leads to the main 
house, which is on a 3.62-acre 
site. An entrance hall with a 
cove ceiling opens to the living 


MASSACHUSETTS 


he Fuller Crosby House, in 

Lakeville, Massachusetts, 
is set on 5.8 acres of meadow 
sloping to Long Pond. It is 
composed of two houses, one 
built in 1670 and the other in 
1760, which were joined and 
moved to the present site in 
1929. The original house has a 
large kitchen with a wet bar, a 
dining room and a living room 
with built-in bookshelves. The 
master bedroom, with a brick 
hearth and garden views, is also 
on the first floor. There are two 
bedrooms upstairs. The attached 
house includes two bedrooms, a 
study, an upstairs game room 
and two fireplaces. $600,000. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0321 





room (above right), which fea- 
tures a stone fireplace, wide- 
plank oak floors and four carved 
cabinets designed by Adler. An 
asymmetrical hexagonal garden 
room, with arched windows and 
French doors on three sides, 
opens to a terrace overlooking 
the swimming pool. Adler 
brought back 18th-century 
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painted canvases from France 
for the panels in the dining 
room, which also contains 
framed mirrors, a fireplace and 
French doors offering views of 
magnolia trees. The second 
floor has a landing that sepa- 
rates the master suite from the 
rest of the rooms. The suite 
consists of the bedroom, a 





































dressing room, a study and two 
baths. At the opposite end of 
the hall are two bedrooms that 
flank a sitting room. A green- 
house, a coach house and a 
poolhouse share the property, 
which was landscaped by 
Gertrude Kuh. $10.5 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0320. 
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continued from page 138 


CONNEGRICUT 


® Alfredo Taylor 

et on 40 acres among the 

hills of northwestern Con- 
necticut is Rubly, an 18-room 
stone-and-stucco mansion. 
Beaux-Arts-educated architect 
Alfredo Taylor designed and 
built the turn-of-the-19th- 
century residence for himself. A 
winding, treelined drive leads 
to the recently restored three- 
story, 11,477-square-foot house, 
which has eight bedrooms, a 70- 
foot-long great room, a roof 
deck and two balconies. The 
second-floor master suite has a 
fireplace, a breakfast nook and a 
balcony with views of the pond. 
$2.75 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0322. 
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@ Paul Vincent Wiseman 
pee | [ 
~ MTom Bingham a1 

ed by Paul Vincent W 

1993 overlooks the Mai 

Golf Course on Hawati 


Island. Bingham used nat 


materials throughout the ‘ 


square-foot residence, including 


white-oak cabinetry and Doug 
las fir ceilings. The roof is made 
f copper. Wiseman selected 


La nishings, 


vide ample space for entertain- 


ing, as do the formal dining 
roo nd several outdoor eat- 
ing areas. Uhere are six bed- 


room suites for family and 
guests. Landscape architect 
5 § 
| ited a variety 


ms. The 





property also has an infinity- 
edge pool. Purchase includes 
the use of amenities at the near- 
by Mauna Kea Resort, which 
has tennis courts as well as the 
golf course. $11.8 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0323. 
continued on page 142 
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continued from page 140 
VIRGINIA 


7 


abin Branch is one of the 

largest working farms in 
Fauquier County, Virginia, and 
enjoys a prime location in the 
Warrenton Hunt. The brick- 
and-timber main house, built 
circa 1819, has a two-story 
columned porch. One of three 


flagstone terraces has French 


doors opening to the dining 
room, while another, on a lower 
level, surrounds the pool. The 
living room (above right) has its 
original fireplace. A one-bed- 
room guest suite and the master 


suite are also located on the first 








floor. The second floor has 
three bedrooms. Among the 
outbuildings on the 464-acre 
property are a stone carriage 
house with a three-car garage, a 
greenhouse with a spa, from 
which one can swim to the pool, 


and two guesthouses. Facilities 









































for horses include a five-stall 
stable, with a tack room and hay 
storage, two additional stables, 
eight paddocks, a bluestone rid- 
ing ring and an indoor riding 
arena. $3.5 million. : 

For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0324. 


PEBBLE BEACH 


1929 Mediterranean-style 

villa, known as Hacienda 
Mar Monte, is located above the 
17-Mile Drive in Pebble Beach, 
California. Created to take ad- 
vantage of views of Carmel Bay, 
Point Lobos and the Pacific, the 
house is approximately 9,000 | 
square feet and has seven bed- 
rooms. Designed by architect 
Robert Stanton for himself, the 
building has beam ceilings, 
floors of wood, brick, marble 
and tile, and an interior brick 
courtyard with a fireplace. The 
grounds include 2.5 terraced 
acres with oak and cypress trees, 
flower beds and climbing roses. 
The estate also has a putting 
green, a heated swimming pool, 
a guesthouse and a three-car 
garage. $25 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0325. 
continued on page 144 





¢ Contract Division + 


- Available through Architects and Interior Designers 
For the nearest showroom call: 800-488-0883 
Cast Classics Landgrave 1270 Valley Brook Avenue Lyndhurst New Jersey 07071 
Toll Free: 800-488-0883 * Tel: 201-507-4917 * Fax: 201-896-1995 
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BALLANTYNE 
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continued from page 142 


GEORGIA 

egency Hall was built circa 

1898 in Covington, Geor- 
gia. Constructed in the Federal 
style, the residence has mold- 
ings, hardwood floors, carved 
mantels and stained-glass win- 
dows throughout. The main 
level has an entrance hall, with 
an open staircase, two reception 
rooms and an octagonal dining 
room. The great room, with ex- 
posed beams and a fireplace, 
and a tiled solarium are also on 
the first floor. Six bedrooms are 
upstairs. A ballroom completes 
the residence. The grounds 
contain a swimming pool, nu- 
merous fountains and the origi- 
nal granite summerhouse, grape 
arbor and garage, with a car- 
riage house. $2.9 million. 


For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0326. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ust 1,000 feet off the sandy 
peninsula known as Cape 

Cod, Massachusetts, in the 
town of Orleans, is Sipson’s 

Island (above). ‘The private re 

treat is home to an I1.5-acre 

compound made up of a main 
residence, a guesthouse, a boat- 
house and a dock. Several vari 
eues ot trees and many birds 


ind other wildlife are found on 


A/COURTESY SOTHEBY'S INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


LUIS MENDO; 











the property. The 1,500-square- 


foot main residence enjoys 


vista Pleasant Bay and the 
Cape Ci The 
north-fac ing, three-bedroom 
house has two decks—one with 
built benches a great room 
wil brick fireplace, a dining 


kitche \ { 


¥ steps 
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nd a screen porch. The oak floors, and a kitchen and its 


cl has a two-bay boat- own generator. Two additional 
e nearby two-story lots on the mainland (above) 
provide parking and docking. 


$3.5 million. 


has wraparound 
iso overlooks the 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0327. 
continued on page 148 
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CUSTOM 
ESTATE QUALITY 


SOFAS 
SOFABEDS 
CHAIRS 
OTTOMANS 
CHAISE LOUNGE 





Every AVERY BOARDMAN 
piece is manufactured by 
hand, one-at-a-time... 


...even Our custom mattress 
and box-spring units. 


CUSTOM 
ESTATE QUALITY 


UPHOLSTERED 
BOX SPRING & BEDS 


BEDDING 
DAYBEDS 
HI-RISERS 
| MATTRESSES 
| HEAD BOARDS 





A little fact: So fully dedicated is AVERY BOARDMAN to the handling and application of designer 
materials this third generation firm continually refuses offers to solicit an in-house line of textiles deliberately 
concentrating all resources to the creation of fine upholstery in the perfection of the designer's vision. 


AVERY BOARDMAN LTD / HEAD-BED Top: Room design, Arron Ast Interiors 

D&D BUILDI! 19 Thi \ N.Y., NY 10022 Photography, Frank Ritter. Sofa style #136 

Tel: 1.800 5( , 23 Left chair style #136, Right chair style #302 

Fax: 212.838 Ottoman style #403 \ 
PARIS 72 Rue Middle: Kevin Walsh, third generation master t 
Tel. 01 45 55 craitsman i 
CALLARD & Os« W.B.D. Design Bottom: Room design, James Rixner A.S.|.D 
Center « St. Louis, ! 10, Il Photography, Bill Rothchild. Bed style #539 


Minneapolis, MN - Rit a : 
Visit Our new on-line catalogue 


‘Beacon Hill Atlanta, GA « x * Dania, FL with “live” showroom browsers at 


Houston, TX * Los Angeles Www b d 
San Francisco, CA « Seattle, \ inaton. YC avery oaraman.com = | 





> 
ss] 


r designer or architect 





ser” 
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Maurice Braun, A Colorful Spring Landscape, 
oil on canvas, signed I/r: Maurice Braun, 
25 x 30 inches, 

Estimate: $25,000/35,000 











Upcoming Auction 


American and California Paintings, 


Prints and Sculpture 


Auction: Wednesday, June 13 at 1pm and 6pm 
in San Francisco and Los Angeles 
Preview: June 1 - 3 in Los Angeles 
June 8 - 10 in San Francisco 


BUTTERFIELDS 


an ehaY company 


Inquiries: Scot Levitt: (323) 436-5425 or info@butterfields.com * Catalogues: (800) 223-2854 Ext. 3205 
7601 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles, CA 90046 * 220 San Bruno Avenue, San Francisco, CA 94103 
butterfields.com ¢ Bid online: ebayliveauctions.com ¢ 24/7 auctions: ebaypremier.com 















































18 th.century French Tapestry 10'4"x12'10" 


Call for quarterly catalogue 


® Direct importer of handmade rugs from all over the world 
@ The ultimate source for the most successful designers 
® Buy, sell and trade new or used handmade rugs 


@ Expert restoration & Cleaning 
@ Specializing in oversize, new and antique rugs 
@ The most comprehensive website 


Over 5000 rugs in stock 


info@medallionrug.com 
www. medallionrug.com 


323 University A 
TEL: 650-329-90: 








see the world in a whole new light 
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ARCHITECTURAL LIGHT CONTROL 
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DESIGNER & MANUFACTURER OF CUSTOM PLANTATION SHUTTERS AND EMBOSSED GLASS DOORS | 
21728 VENTURA BLVD WOODLAND HILLS CA 91364 800.882.2223 www.shuttersandmoreinc.com | 
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The choices are endless but the goal remains the same; create an environment 
that reflects your own unique style and vision of what your home should be. 
For nearly 100 years, Glabman has helped discerning homeowners achieve the 
look, the feel...the home of their dreams. 

Welcome to the Glabman Total Experience 

Your experience begins with a complimentary consultation with one of 
our 43 professional interior designers. First, we listen. We question. Then we 
challenge and encourage you in your choices. 

You'll select from the finest wood and upholstered furniture, handmade 
area rugs and exquisite accessories. Together, you and your designer will ensure 
your selections achieve the look you desire. 

Once you approve, each piece is created especially for you and then placed, 
leveled and polished in your home by white-gloved professionals exactly as 
you imagined. 

Now your house has truly become your home. 

From traditional to bonleniporey formal to casual, Glabman offers the 
most extensive collection of fine home furnishings in the western United States 
including Kindel, Karges, John Widdicomb, EJ. Victor, Morris James, 

Guy Chaddock, Hancock & Moore and Baker Furniture. 


Oe lan 


Furniture and Interior Design 
www.glabman.com ¢ 800.446.6599 


Los Angeles - Woodland Hills + Pasadena + Costa Mesa 












































ART DECO 


Hand-crafted from Original 1920's Platinum Models. 


EWIOle Vs 


em ete N eRe Ua mie atte Been 8 aR es . 
captured the imagination. This classic movement,” 
OIRO eT MUM CLC RoC ViCe BEL 


| 


A stunning style, a must for any collection. /7 ‘ 


_ On Request: Wedding ring leaflet of 1920’s style 
g rings from $4,000 to $200,000 


~ Fourtané Estate Jewelers 


Carmel-by-the-Sea 
= Sa Ce 


(831) 624-4684 (800) 864-2468 


www.fourtane.com info@fourtane.com 


FURNISHINGS * ANTIQUES ¢DESIGN 


For a unique approach to comfort and elegance, 
Indigo...a most unusual furniture store. 


1323 State StreeteSanta Barbara*Californiae 93101 
805° 962-6909 


YS IS Se ae ey a 


Montecito 
805-565-2999 


San Francisco 
415-355-0987 


Ta NAL 
310-859-3844 


INSPIRATIONS 


collection 


Ora T IN] 
831-659-1360 


Santa Barbara 
805-568-0803 
Santa Barbara 
1117 State Street Corporate Office 
805-966-0989 805-966-2590 
Fax 805-966-2435 











If you want the world’s finest bed, you have two choices. England, Scottsdale, 


A perfect night’s sleep on the world’s finest bed is made of a number of things: More wire than any other bed with almost two miles of vanadium-treated premiere 

grade wire, Up to 3,200 individual couls wrapped tn calico cotton, Hoycom nesting ofthese coils to eiminate gaps, Neatly 50 pounds of all-natural fiber 

Aeiing the purest Asian cashmere, soft New Zealand lambewoo! ot cotton felt fom the American deep South, Beautiful Belgium woven damask 
coverings in nineteenth-century Gothic designs, Hand-tufting by second agen craftsmen, Hand side-stitching, an age old craft that eliminates the use of 


metal border strips and rods, And not one joa of foam, Is England's Vi-Spring mattress, 


The best sleep possible this side of a cloud and the “~’ . 





Exclusively in the to iis at Bedroom Eyes, 15507 N, Scottsdale Rd, Ste, 110, Scottsdale, AZ 85254, Scotsdale Road across from Robb de Stucky, 98.9488, 


Nationwide in-home delivery available, 


Pree 






VI-SPRING 
Plymouth, England 


















































1812 & Co. PRESENTS 


IN THE STYLE OF THE GREAT 
EUROPEAN TENTED ANTIQUE FAIRS 


THE 


WwESTE RN STATES 


ANTIQUE FAIRE 





July 21st & 22nd, 2001 


UNDER CANOPIES AND INDOORS 
“Special Collector’s Preview” - Friday, July 30th 


350 Dealers — From the West Coast, North America, England and Europe. 
Many of whom exhibit in Southern California Exclusively at this unique showing...... 


OFFERING FINE EXAMPLES OF 
ANCIENT THROUGH 19TH C. ANTIQUES & 
EARLY 20TH C. ANTIQUES & COLLECTOR’S ITEMS 


English & European Furniture & Decorative Arts; Fine Art; Silver; Asian Art; Jewelry; 

Architectural; Porcelain; Glass; Arts & Crafts; Clocks;Pottery; Tribal Arts; Lamps; Textiles; 
60 EXHIBITS OF EARLY AMERICANA- 

Furniture, Quilts, Folk Art, American Indian; and More...... 


"THE FLY-IN SHOW" 
ONLY 10 MINUTES FROM LOS ANGELES INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 





3 MINUTES FROM 405 FWY. AT THE 
REDONDO BEACH PERFORMING ARTS CENTER 
AVIATION & MANHATTAN BEACH BLVDS. 

Where the Cities of Manhattan Beach & North Redondo Beach Meet 


FREE PARKING 


COLLECTOR'S PREVIEW 
Friday: 10AM - 5PM 
\t Gate $50.00 


Days 


Faire Hours: 
Saturday 10AM - 7PM 
Sunday 11AM - 6PM 

General Admission 
Single Day $8.00 
Weekend Pass $12.00 
No Advance 





r General & Hotel Information 


Ticket Purchase Write or Call: 


xel AY nue + Los Angeles, CA 90048 
lg 3.655.5138 » www.1812andco.com 


a 62 SU TD SED REN 






DIRECTIONS: 

From 405 Fwy. exit at Rosecrans Ave. 

or Inglewood Blvd. and follow the signs 

< frovax 105 FWY \ 

Sale 

essere \'8 

xr \z 
peronseia 


\*_ ox 


SS HOTEL 
®) Rose 
8 


MANHATTAN 
BEACH BLY! 


SH BLVD. \ 
9 
ARTESIA BLVD. g 


Charm 
Function 
Personality 


2 signature style of a Johnny Grey kitchen. 


www.johnnygrey.com 
888 640 7879 


Catalogs available upon request. 

















Come shop our expansive selection of 
See A UA ee me ERK ELL 
Country French antique furniture. 


Ue UTA eee 
Walnut Comtry Lrench Buffet 


and lerra Colla Pols 


650.344.5600 


MEMORWAHOUSE 
A N T I U S 


When The Harbour Town Inn built their 
world class hotel on Hilton Head Island, 


The First Step Was The Floor 
zi he TE 


t |) : a 





They chose « l Antique Heart 
Pine Muli loor from 
THE JOINER 10-72 163 
820 Fountain St., Tarbo 
Choose from many a 
concrete. Call for our 


“COM 
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Fine Art « The Appreciation Grows From oe ene 0 ea 


ey 








Ooo USO LL 366 Geary Street Valley Fair RMN cm alice 709 ren a OokBrook CT SI 
ALLS.) TTR GINO) SMa UCCOme.| STRAIN .Y RLACCnOpm Ce NCIAO CH Te ciara New York, NY 


CH PERRIS) (818) 508-7867 (415) 956-0345 (408) 985-8885 CLO Seva ee 72 CS 954-3033 (212) 995-8865 


WWW.MARTINLAWRENCE.COM 
(800) 877-2250 









HOME DESIGN SHOW] 


| 
november 1-3, 2001 « jacob javits center « new york city 7 


DESIGN * HOME ACCESSORIES 
FURNISHINGS © FINE ART 





co-sponsored by 


CheNew ork Eimes 


Expect the World’ 


\ at the door e special price for advance purchase 
~ tigesthomeshow.com e 800.677.6278 
To exhit vdise Mart Properties, Inc. at 312.527.7531 








a new showcase for premium auctions 





Traditional auctions, contemporary style. Over the years, your style has 
certainly changed. And now, the way you buy fine and authentic 
antiques, furniture and accessories will change too. At eBay Premier™ 
you can browse, bid on and purchase the things you desire in a safe, 
enjoyable online auction environment. All from the place where you 


show your style—your home. www.ebaypremier.com 


The Art World's Online Marketplace. 


© 2000, eBay Inc. All rights reserved. eBay Premier and the eBay Premier logo are trademarks of eBay Inc, 
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Available through authorized interior design showrooms 


SCOTTSDALE 
Downsview of Scottsdale 
BEVERLY HILLS 
Downsview Kitchens 
COSTA MESA 

Kitchen Spaces 

DEL MAR 

Kitchen Studio Del Mar 


MONTEREY (Seaside) 
Kitchen Studio of Monterey 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Kitchen Studio 150 

SAN RAFAEL 

Lamperti Associates 
DENVER 

Wm Ohs Showrooms, Inc 
VAIL (Edwards) 

Wm Ohs Showrooms, Inc 
NEW CANAAN 
Kitchens By Deane 
STAMFORD 

Kitchens By Deane 
DANIA (Dcota) 
Downsview Kitchens 
NAPLES 

Downsview Kitchens 
ATLANTA 

Design Galleria 


HONOLULU 


Details International 


DOWNSVIEW KITCHENS 


AZ 
480) 563-2577 


cA 

310) 858-1008 
cA 

714) 545.0417 
cA 

858) 350-5995 
CA 

(831) 899-3303 
cA 

415) 864-5093 
CA 

415) 454-1623 
co 

303) 321-3232 
co 

(970) 926-1355 
cT 

203) 972-8836 
cT 

(203) 327-7008 
FL 

(954) 927-1100 
FL 

(941) 262-1144 
GA 

(404) 261-0111 


HI 
(808) 521-7424 





CHICAGO (Barrington) 
Insignia Kitchen & Bath 


CHICAGO (Highland Park 
nuHaus 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Kitchens by Design 
LOUISVILLE (Prospect) 
Signature Kitchens 
BOSTON (Wellesley) 
Wellesley Kitchens, Inc 
BIRMINGHAM 

Kitchen Studio 
PETOSKEY 

Kitchen & CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

North Star Kitchens, LLC 
ST. LOUIS (Des Peres) 
Cutter’s Custom Kitchens 
CHARLOTTE 

Design Studio 
MORRISTOWN 
Leonardis Kitchen Interiors 
HUNTINGTON 

Euro Concepts, Ltd 

NEW YORK 

Euro Concepts, Ltd 

MT. KISCO 

Empire Kitchens 


TOLEDO 


Jon Merrell Kitchens 


847 
) 
847, 
317] 
502 
(781 
248 
231 
612 
314 
704 
973 
631 


212 


914 





419 





IL 
381-7950 
IL 
831-1330 
IN 
815-8880 
KY 
292-0645 
MA 
237-5973 
MI 
645-0410 
MI 
348-6906 
MN 
375-9533 
MO 
965-5700 
NC 
541-1189 
NJ 
829-7112 
NY 
493-0983 
NY 
688-9300 
NY 
242-9011 


OH 
246.0991 








PHILADELPHIA PA 
Joanne Hudson Associates 215) 568-5501 
DALLAS ™ 
Redstone Kitchens & Baths 214) 368-5151 
SAN ANTONIO TX 
Palmer Todd, Inc 210) 341-3396 
WASHINGTON D.C. (Herndon) VA 
Design Solutions, Inc 703) 834-6121 
SEATTLE WA 
Kitchen & Bath Works NW (206) 443-2271 
MADISON wi 
Kitchens of Distinction, Inc 608) 271-1313 
CANADA 
CALGARY AB 
Empire Kitchen & Bath 403) 252-2458 
VANCOUVER Bc 
Kitchen Space Inc 604) 681-5994 
TORONTO ON 
Downsview Kitchens 416) 481-5101 
TORONTO ON 
Yorkville Design Centre 416) 922-6620 
OTTAWA ON 
Modular Kitchens 613) 241-7899 
MONTREAL PQ 
Multiform Kitchens 514) 483-1800 
INTERNATIONAL 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Cocinas + Diseno (809) 530-5663 
PUERTO RICO 
Cocinas + Diseno (787) 721-5555 














Visit our website: www.downsviewkitchens.com 


DOWNSVIEW 
ICHENS 


2635 Rena Road, Mississauga, Ontario, Canada L4T 1G6_ Telephone (905) 677-9354 Fax (905) 677-5776 











PHOTOGRAPHY: JIM BARTSCH 
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continued from page 144 
RHODE ISLAND 


he Perryville Baptist 

Church was built between 
1903 and 1906 in South Kings- 
town, Rhode Island, where 
it served its congregation un- 
til it was outgrown in 1987. The 
3,684-square-foot structure was 
renovated and converted into a 
private residence, and it retains 
its original pressed-tin ceilings. 
Two rooms were fashioned 
from the former sanctuary, and 
the bell tower now serves as an 
observation belvedere, which 
offers views as far away as Long 
Island. Bookshelves line one 
wall of the great room, which 
has a second-floor balcony. The 
master suite, one of six bed- 
rooms, is on three levels. 
$795,000. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0328. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


ituated on nine acres in 


Ventura County, California, 
the Piru Mansion is regarded as 
one of the finest examples of 
Queen Anne-style architectu 
in southern California. The 
house was first built in the late 
19th century by the architects 
Samuel and Joseph Cather 
Newsom. After being destroyed 
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by a fire in 1981, the mansion 
was meticulously reconstruct- 
ed and updated with modern 

conveniences. The five-bed- 


room, 11.500 


features redwood, birch and 


1 


mahogany, wl ‘ 


trim, Ww 


square foot house 


O 


where the living room looks out 
to mountain and valley views 
through leaded-glass and 
stained-glass windows. The li- 
brary has a wood-paneled ceil- 
ing, a marble-faced fireplace 
with a stained-glass window in- 
sert and built-in mahogany 
bookcases (below). Redwood 
entirely panels the walls and the 

















ceiling of the dining room, 


which has built-in furniture and 


a fireplace. A carriage house sits 
amid olive groves on the land- 
scaped grounds. A three-bed- 
room guesthouse on the site is 
also available for purchase. 
$2.95 million. 

For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0329. 


— 


continued on page 150 



































PHOTOGRAPHY. EZRA STOLLER/E 


COURTESY MACARTHUR & COMPANY 


NZEN/C 


FRAN 








continued from page 148 


NEW YORK 


@ Ulrich Franzen 

n 1956, about a year after 

leaving the office of I. M. Pei 
to start his own practice, archi- 
tect Ulrich Franzen completed 
a residence for himself and his 
family in Rye, New York. The 
house is afforded privacy, de- 
spite its generous use of glass, 
by being set back more than 300 
feet from the road on a densely 
wooded site. The cantilevered 


fs. Farms encom 
passes 54 acres of garde: 
waterfalls, swimming h 
mountain streams in Ei! 
Hawaii's Big Island. The 
plelike main house is built of 


redwood and is surrounded by 


palms, ti trees, bamboo and 


roof, composed of welded 

steel and supported by eight 
columns, was constructed in one 
day. Franzen arranged the kitch- 
en, the sitting areas and the liv- 
ing and dining areas around 
cabinets and a low fireplace 
wall, creating an open plan. The 
four bedrooms are enclosed 

by walls and cabinets up to a 
height of seven feet, with glass 
panels extending above. Hard- 


of exotic-fruit 
)00-square- 
hree bed- 


nd deck 


al iw CTOWNS tl 


height liy 
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wood floors are found through- 
out the approximately 1,962- 
square-foot, one-story house. 
Panels help separate living 
spaces and provide a place to 
hang artwork (above, in 1956). 


skylights, a rock fireplace and 

French doors that open to the 

lanai (above right). The lush 

grounds have an outdoor lava- 

rock shower house, a spirit 
vilion with a fire pit and a 

LOO )-square-foot guesthouse. 

\ newly built 6,500-square-foot 

















Glass doors lead to two decks, 
which offer outdoor living areas 
and overlook a brook and the 
surrounding trees. $2.1 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0330. 







farm building contains a pack- 
ing house, a plant nursery and 
an air-conditioned office. Two 
streams supply the estate with 
water and fuel its electric plant. 
$5.8 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0341. 
continued on page 152 
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Fine Teak Furniture - 805.965.6535 


Market Umbrellas : FAX: 805.965.6295 


Interior/Exterior Textiles : www.giati.com 





APANY OF KEY WEST, INC 


COURTESY THE REAL ESTAT 


RALD/C 


ZGE 


PHOTOGRAPHY: BARRY FIT 





EDITORS SELECT AMERICAN 


continued from page 150 


MONTANA 


n more than six acres in 

Bozeman, Montana, is a 
house with vistas of the Madison 
and Bridger mountain ranges. 
The 8,100-square-foot, three- 
story residence has fir floors 
throughout much of the first 
level, which contains the main 
living areas. The spacious 
kitchen has brown-granite 
countertops and a center island 
with a sink; a deck off the 
kitchen is sheltered by a per- 
gola. The library is reached 
through a large hallway, de- 
signed for the display of artwork; 
highlights include floor-to- 
ceiling bookshelves and French 
doors that open onto a patio, 
surrounded by aspens, with 
views of Dry Creek. Built-in 
bookshelves flank the brick- 
and-fir fireplace in the living 
room. A mudroom has slate 


KEY WEST 


A the top of Solares 
central Old Town k 
West, Florida, sits a five-be 
room, circa 1860 house. A 
transplanted New Yorker built 


the house, where his descen- 
dants lived until the 1980s. It 
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floors and built-in fir cabinets 
and storage shelves. Upstairs are 
two children’s rooms and the 
master suite, which has a bal- 
cony off the sitting room. A stu- 
dio on the third floor provides 


ted walls and 


n the ceil- 
1 | above 
ym. 
ione by : 
had worked 


oO. lings in Key West 








. SAL ze 





access to the watchtower, which 
offers unobstructed views in all 
directions. A secluded guest 
bedroom, with a bath, has its 
own entrance. Horse facilities 
include a barn with three stalls, 


during the late 19th century. 
Completely restored 12 years 
ago, the house retains many of 
its original moldings and paint- 
ings. During the renovation, 
l'rench doors and porches were 


added at the rear of the build- 


COUNTRY HOUSES 





























a heated tack room and two 2.5- 
acre pastures. The fencing for 
the entire site is designed espe- 
cially for horses. $1.75 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0342. 





ing, and the kitchen was ex- 
panded. A two-bedroom, two- 
bath guesthouse, pool and pool 
shed complete the property. 
$2.5 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0343. 
continued on page 154 
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prce Virginia yy es an hic Kubla 
and your ey Pace: Sor one glorious evening, 


your TE Cry Ned oe bring ons peace. 





The succulent beef tenderloin, smothered in herbs, is barbecued to 



















perfection - thanks to your new Dacor 48" Epicure” Range. It has a 


patented infrared ceramic gas broiler inside a self-cleaning 






electric Pure Convection” oven. And its steady, 20,000 BTU 






flame provides fast, uniform broiling. The result is sizzling, iS ' | 






delicious, restaurant-style flavor right in your own kitchen. 





And yet another glorious evening, compliments of Dacor. 


cacor 


The life of the kitchen™ 











Dacor showrooms in Atlanta, Baltimore, Chicago, Pasadena, and San Francisco 


ryeqeg 


For this recipe, or for more information visit our web site: www.dacor.com. For a dealer, call 1(800)772-777 
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SAN JUAN ISLANDS 


ocated on Orcas Island, off 
les coast of Washington, is 
a waterfront house on Grind- 
stone Harbor. Remodeled by 
San Francisco-based architect 
Howard Backen, the two-story, 
four-bedroom main residence 
has hardwood floors and French 
doors opening to a deck. All of 
the rooms have views of the 
harbor, Harney Channel and 
the San Juan Islands. The living 
room features built-in bookcas- 
es, a sandstone fireplace and a 
wood staircase that leads to the 
master suite, which has a private 
deck. A second fireplace warms 
a sitting area adjacent to the 
kitchen. A two-bedroom log 
guesthouse and a guest cottage 
face a manicured lawn with a 
lap pool. $4 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0344. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


nce known only as “the 

house by the road,” Head- 
quarters Farm dates back to 
1740, when a small farmhouse 
was built of stone cut from a 
nearby quarry. Over the years 
the cottage was expanded and 
became an imposing manor 
house. The four-bedroom resi- 
dence, in Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania, retains many of its 
original features, including two- 
foot-thick stone walls, fireplaces 
and window placements. The 


current owner has carefully ren- 
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COURTESY GUDGELL PROPERTIES LLC 





ovated the house and has put 


space with one bedroom and a 
locally made tiles in three of kitchen. The 45-acre property 
the baths. An old stone barn is horse friendly, with a stucco- 
has been converted into two and-stone stable that has seven 
apartments; one has a kitchen stalls and a washing and groom- 
ing court (left). $3.975 million. 
For information, call our Hot 


Line, 212/286-6803, x0345, 


on both floors, a living room, 
1 dining room and a bed- 
Che other is a loftlike 


continued on page 156 
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JNITED STATES 419 Murray Hill Parkway, East Rutherford, NJ 07073, Tel: 201 372 0909 Fax: 201 842 0077 www.samadbrothers.com _ e-mail: mail@samadbrot 
GREAT BRITAIN O.C.C. Building D, 105 Eade Road, London N4 1TJ, England Tel: 020 8800 4406 Fax: 020 8802 4149 ATLANTA Permanent Showroom 6-G-12 
Call Toll Free For More Information 1-888-SAMAD-YES 


ALABAMA HOUSTON & DALLAS, TX NEW JERSEY, NORTHERN SCOTTSDALE, AZ 
Issis & Sons, Inc. Pelham 205 663 2310 Emmet Perry & Co. J&S Designer Flooring 973 605 5225 David E. Adler, Inc. 480 941 2995 
Birmingham 205 981 2311 Houston 713 961 4665 
Dallas 214 748 7550 PHILADELPHIA AREA SEATTLE, WA 
| ATLANTA AREA Albed Rug Co. 610 688 2323 M. G. Whitney & Co. 
Rehman Oriental Rugs 404 321 5032 LOUISIANA Seattle 206 762 0323 
Georgetown Interiors 770 518 6658 Samir Oriental Rugs SACRAMENTO, CA Issaquah 425 369 8100 
Lafayette 337 989 9043 Mansour’s Oriental Rug Gallery 916 486 1221 
BOSTON AREA Baton Rouge 225 924 1559 WASHINGTON, DC METRO 
Dover Rug Co. 800 368 3778 Monroe 318 388 2242 SALT LAKE CITY, UT C. G. Coe & Son, Inc. 301 986 5800 
Regency Royale 801 575 6525 
CHICAGO AREA WESTPORT, CT 
Minasian Oriental Rugs 847 864 1010 MINNEAPOLIS, MN SAN FRANCISCO, CA Savoy Rug Gallery 203 226 5777 
Aubry-Angelo 612 288 0898 Floordesigns 415 626 1005 
DENVER, CO 


Floor Coverings By CPA 303 722 4700 NEW JERSEY, CENTRAL SANTA FE, NM 

Worldwide Wholesale Floor Coverings Packards West 505 986 6089 
FLORIDA Edison 732 906 1400 
A World of Rugs 561 776 9988 Lawrenceville 609 530 9600 
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WASHINGTON 


Ae estate in Yelm, Washing- 
ton, is nestled in the foot- 
hills of the Cascade Range and 
surrounded by 53 acres of or- 
chards, forests and meadows 
with wildflowers. The center- 
piece of the property is a two- 
bedroom residence that was 
originally built as a farmhouse. 
A large kitchen/family room 
features custom cabinetry and 
hardwood floors from a 1940s 
Studebaker factory. Seven sets 
of French doors open onto an 
expansive cedar deck and a 
gazebo. The house also has a 
sunroom and an exercise studio. 
A cedar-lined barn has three 
horse stalls and a tack room, a 
kitchen for canning and a two- 
bedroom guest apartment. A 
secluded four-bedroom guest- 
house is accessible via a forest 











BRIAN FRANCIS/COURTESY JOHN L. SCOTT REAL ESTATE 


landscaped with rose gardens, 
flower beds, courtyards, covered 
porches, fountains and hand- 
carved redwood gates. There 
is also a 7,000-square-foot or- 


ganic fruit and vegetable gar- 
den and a spring-fed lake. 
$1.995 million. 


trail. A chicken coop and a 
pump house were painted with 
whimsical barnyard murals 

by California artist Debbie 
Schroth. The property has been 


For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0346. 


LIFE WAS GRAND on MY COCONUT ISLAND, 
BUT THIS 1S DOUBLE THE DELIGHT. 


Now COOL CREAM SOARS TO PEAKS OF PERFECTION. ’ 





BURIED BY A FRESH, juicy AVALANCHE, \ 
| AM UNDISCOVERED TREASURE. 
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1@ Frederick L. Savage square-foot house was built by views from almost every room. by the work of landscape archi- 
ount Desert Island, off architect Frederick L. Savage One of the few structures in Bar _ tect Beatrix Farrand, who once 

y the coast of Maine, is for descendants of John Jacob Harbor to escape the wildfire lived next door. $4.75 million. 
"home to Acadia National Park, Astor. The residence has 12 of 1947, the three-story Tudor For information, call our Hot 

Bar Harbor and the 1904 man- bedrooms, including two second- _ sits on four acres of manicured Line, 212/286-6803, «0347. 
ssion Atlantique. The 12,500- floor master suites, and ocean lawns. The gardens are inspired continued on page 158 








The Architect™ Series Built-in Refrigerator and 
Epicurean™ Stand Mixer, only from KitchenAid. 


Our Colossal Coconut Ambrosia. Enjoy it now, and later, with the ExtendFresh™ System. A KitchenAid brand 
exclusive that features dual climate control sensors, so food stays full of flavor as long as possible. And our 
legendary Stand Mixer, with a double-batch capacity, powers through virtually anything. For this recipe, 
and to learn more about the entire KitchenAid® line, visit www.KitchenAid.com, or call 1.800.422.1230. 
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ONBOF THE FINEST SELECTIONS OF PERIOD 
AND PRESTIGIOUS CHIMNEYPIECES FOR YOU 
TO VIEW ON OUR EXTENSIVE WEBSITE 
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A SUPERB AND IMPOSING GEORGE III 
PALLADIAN CHIMNEYPIECE WITH FINELY CARVED 
DETAIL AND SIENNA COLUMNS. CIRCA 1760 





PHOTOGRAPHY: DAVID HOPTMAN/COURTESY SOTHEBY'S INTERNATIONAL REALTY 
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n the banks of the Brazos (below). Monterey ash floors 
: River in Chama, New and exposed-log walls are found 
yf { Mexico, is a house constructed throughout the house, which is 
of lodgepole pine. Encompass- being sold furnished. A guest 
ing 25 acres and 1,100 feet of apartment above the garage has 
river frontage, the property is finishes similar to those in the 

A NEO GOTHIC OAK CHIMNEYPIECE aes : = 
WITH MEDIEVAL STYLE CARVING. CIRCA 1840 about two hours north of Santa house. A dense covering of trees 
Fe. The main residence, com- provides privacy. The estate 
pleted in 1998, has three bed- has views of the Brazos Cliffs. 
rooms and a double-height $2.195 million. 
great room, with a stone fire- For information, call our Hot 
place, and an adjacent kitchen Line, 212/286-6803, x0348. 
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SEWARD JOHNSON, JR. 
1.>- Ey 2 : 





BRONZE, LIFESIZE 





“GOTCHA” 


CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
EAst GRAND FORKS, MINNESOTA 
GSTAAD, SWITZERLAND 
HANNOVER, GERMANY 


TRHESSCUEP WI REEOUNDATION 
: he 


2525 MICHIGAN AVE A6 SANTA MONICA CA 90404 
TEL 310.264.2400 FAX 310.264.2403 
WWW.SEWARDJOHNSON.COM 
Sculpturefound@aol.com 


CATALOG AVAILABLE 
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BY'S INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


JOMAS BALLANTYNE/COURTESY SO” 


PHOTOGRAPHY: 


ee a 1916 residence, is 
nestled in the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire in the 
town of Sugar Hill. Not far 
from ski areas, country clubs 
and lakes, the house was once 
used as a summer retreat. De- 
signed by Philadelphia architect 
John Graham, Jr., the property 
is still cared for by the original 
family. The 14-room house is 
8,000 square feet and has eight 
bedrooms. The first-floor living 
room (right) and dining room 
have expansive windows with 
views from Mount Washington 
to Franconia Notch and Mount 
Lafayette. Among other rooms 
on the first floor are a bay-win- 
dowed library, a fully equipped 
kitchen and several pantries. 
The second floor features five 
bedrooms, staff quarters and 
the master suite, which has a 
fireplace and a sleeping porch. 


‘The house also has an elevator 





and a tiled porch and terrace. 


lhe estate comprises 38 acres 


EDITORS SELECT AMERICAN 


of wooded land, with gardens 
and stone walls, a tennis court, a 
carriage house with a cupola, 

a three-car garage, a stable and a 
two-bedroom caretaker’s apart- 
ment. $725,000. 

For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0349. 
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Original 19th and 20th century brass and iron beds and traditional European bed linens are now available 
direct from America's premier bed maker since 1855. Call 1-800-272-7726 or visit www.charlesprogers.com 
to request a catalog and price list. Showroom open to the public. 


NEW YORK: 55 WEST 17 STREET (5-6 AVES) NYC, 212-675-4400. OUT OF STATE 1-800-272-7726. NEW JERSEY: 300 RTE. 17 NORTH, EAST RUTHERFORD (CLOSED SUN), 201-933-8300 
OPEN DAILY, SATURDAY, SUNDAY. PHONE ORDERS WELCOME. WE SHIP ANYWHERE 
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SANTA BARBARA (#803) Bigs Saag eee age Rh 
ara, California, . Bes 
ael Carmichael 





designed and built a house for 
himself on a creekside lot of 
just over an acre. Made of 
wood, tile, stone, marble and 
onyx, the free-form structure 
was intended to integrate with 
the site. Carmichael chose to 
build around trees instead of 





over them; oaks and sycamores 

now grow up through the house 
and out specially cut holes in the 
walls. Eighty-five horizontal rows 
of shingles cover the undulating 


- een 


exterior. Belgian stained-glass 


windows cast light throughout 
the interiors, which include 
three bedrooms and a tiled spa 
that adjoins the master bed- 
room. A tiled lap pool flows into 
a cave (below). $1.995 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0350. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: JIM BARTSCH/COURTESY COLDWELL BANKER 


OE mets 
216-page catalog today. 


Cast STONE MANuFA 
Factory Direct Pri 
NATIONWIDE DELIVER¥ 
To THE TRADE 
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MARINE Ff 


iM QUALITY - YACHTBUILDING INTEGRITY: DISTINCTIVE DESIGN 
: weatherend.com 800:456:6483 





Exclusive dealerships available. 








To order our comprehensive literature package, 
please send $18.00 to: 


Poggenpohl U.S., Inc. 
145 U.S. Hwy 46W, Suite 200, 
Wayne, NJ 07470. Dept. AD. 


Phone: 1-800-987-0553 or 973-812-8900 X 16, 
FAX: 973-812-9320 
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SANTA PE 





JOHN MACLEAN/COURTESY DOUGHERTY REAL ESTATE 











www.poggenpohl-usa.com 


poggen 
poh: 


Poggenpohl Studios: 


Atlanta, GA 

Charlotte, NC 

Chevy Chase, MD 

Chicago, IL 

Dania Beach, FL 

Dallas, TX 

Detroit, MI 

Honolulu, HI 

Houston, TX 

Los Angeles. CA 

Maui, HI 

Naples, FL 

New York City 

New York City | 

Paramus, NJ 

key, MI 

idelphia, PA 

rtsmouth, NH 

Sacramento, CA 

San Diego, CA 


Scottsdale, AZ 


404-816-7275 
704-331-9690 
301-657-8616 
312-755-9023 
954-923-2688 
214-750-0271 
248-624-7300 
808-524-6656 
713-783-7780 
310-289-4901 
808-873-6360 
941-263-4699 
212-228-3334 
255-3666 
1090 











20-acre estate overlooking 

Santa Fe sits among the 
pine trees and has views of the 
Ortiz, Sandia and Jemez moun- 
tain ranges. The main residence 
is a 4,539-square-foot adobe ha- 
cienda that was built in 1995. 
Beyond a long portal, or porch, 
is the living room, which has a 
latilla ceiling, window seats, a 
fireplace, hardwood floors and 


ERNATIONAL REALTY 


COURTESY SO 


NORTH CAROLINA 


VW Farm, a 380-acre 
estate in Raeford, North 
Carolina, is in the heart of 
horse country. The 3,300- 
square-foot structure has four 
rooms and heart-pine floors. 
uble-height living room 


i peaked ceiling, clerestory 


mountain views. A garden 
courtyard anchors the house 
and is surrounded by a kitchen, 
a breakfast area, the study and 
two bedrooms. The master bed- 
room has its own porch and two 
dressing areas. Lighted foot- 
paths lead to a one-bedroom 
guesthouse. $3.95 million. 

For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0381. 





windows and French doors that 
open onto a brick terrace at the 
front of the building, facing the 
pond. The grounds include a 
12-acre pasture with an irriga- 
tion system. $2.5 million. 

For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0382. 


continued on page 166 
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Discover function in its most sensual form. Kitchens with sense appeal. poh —_——— 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


unnyside, in Greenwood, 





South Carolina, was inspired 
by and named after Washington 
Irving’s Sunnyside in the Hud- 
son River valley. The Gothic 
Revival house, built in the 
1840s, is one of the oldest re- 
maining structures in the area. 
Recently restored, the 4,550- 
square-foot residence retains its 
original pine floors. Two par- 
lors, each with a cove ceiling 
and a center medallion, flank the 
entrance hall. A family room with 
a music alcove is also on the first 
floor. Three of the five bedrooms 
are upstairs. The 3.65-acre 
grounds are covered with mag- 
nolias, gardenias and boxwoods. 
A gazebo and a rose garden 
complete the property. $295,000. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0383. O 
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with the perfect water 


“<p environment. So it’s no 

Te Mm pe rat U rey s wonder the best builders equip 
F their installations with Americas 
#1 Pool Water Systems by Hayward, 


managed by the new Hayward Pool 


So when you build your new pool, or enhance 
your present one, be sure to contact a Select 
| Hayward Builder. For the Select Hayward Builder 
near you, call 1-888-HAYWARD or visit our 


som 
: F 4 
website at www.haywardnet.com. You'll be 
giving yourself and your family the experience of " 
a lifetime — the wonder of water by Hayward. a 
abama Lake Mary New Mexico 
burn Phil Bowles Pools Albuquerque 
407-321-0207 ; : = 
lesee Pools Landmark Pools 
4-501-1272 Melbourne 505-294-8554 
ec Cornerstone Corporation Nevada 
Pools & Spas “ae 
ncaster 321-952-7000 Las Vegas we 
lifornia Pools & Spas 5 Pacific Pools & Spas 
1-943-3149 Ocala 702-319-9715 
Continental Pools Weevis 
pall p 352-732-0062 Es 
ort Pools & Spas Christiansen Pools 


= Orange City 7 
0-440- iS 4 702-838-4085 
moat Bob Herrold’ All Seasons 













pkley Swimming Pools & Spas, Inc Texas 
ae Champagne Pools, Inc 904-775-1446 Austin 
P5-516-7665 Orlando Cody Pools Aquatech 


° 512-835-4966 
jacentia Been eoole 512-835-4966 
ite Environments 407-294-5856 Cypress 


14-524-1344 G K Landscapes & 
Bcramento Gemee . Pools Custom Pools, Inc 

D Bs OC ecv7 c 
iking Pools of Sacramento 407.843.2700 281-955-7665 
116-569-4180 Ovideo One 
thousand Oaks ae - - Clatfey Pools 

Ant Pool Company Se Ney 
alifornia Pools & Spas Bae Ione ae 817-488-5795 
05-374-9059 Humble 


Sanford 
Futrell Aquatic Systems, Inc 
407-321-3777 


Lake Forest Pools 
281-852-7663 
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se coo eee Dan Pools & Spas, Inc 

asselberry 321-777-2812 cae EOS 

unrise Pools & Spas Sap ano ° 

07-262-9311 LT is Foley Custom Pools, Inc America’s *| Pool Water Systems 
Piiona ApeEe 0D 972-423-7178/424-9555 

uper Pools & Spas Tampa Virginia 

7-574-8090 Aquatic Pools Virginia Beach 
folly Hill 813-968-2656 Oasis Pools _ 
uaranteed Pool & Spa Varo Beach 757-498-7371 


p04-255-4466 Indian River Pools 


561-234-5599 


There are over |,200 Select Hayward Builders across the U.S. If you don't see a builder near you, call I-888-HAYWARD or visit us at www.haywardnet.com 
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Introducing New York's new landmark condominium residences: 
One Central Park at AOL Time Warner Center. Two crystalline towers crowning an 
MI eT enCmee Mem Omen CaaCT UTI em COTO ATT sophistication. With 
Cee eT TOE Bs greatest natural urban green lying before it, One Central Park will 
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ICL R 2nd floor are estimated up to $10 million. Full floor, 8400 sq. ft. custom 
penthouses @igap 
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MEW YORK The Fine Avie s 


ATLANTA HIGH POINT THOMASVILLE www.randalltysinger.com 


Also available in LeeJofa showrooms: 
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An Exclusive Look Inside the Professional Design World 





































MANHATTAN 
PAS DE DEUX 


wo of New York’s fore- 

most authorities in the 

art and antiques world 
have just joined forces. Michael 
Connors, who consults on and 
appraises colonial West Indian 
furniture, and Trudy Rosato, 
former director of 20th-century 
art at William Doyle Galleries, 
have formed Connors-Rosato 
Fine Art & Antiques. Rosato 
and Connors (left, in the gallery) 
met ten years ago, and they have 
since collaborated on acquisitions 
for such designers as Carleton 
Varney and Albert Hadley. 
Their inventory ranges from 
19th- and early-20th-century . 
European and American art to 
furniture from tropical colonies 
around the world. Connors- 
Rosato Fine Art & Antiques, 39 
Great Jones St., New York, NY 
10012; 212/473-0377. 
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LEATHER BOUND 








he famed San Francisco the years,” says Jay Holland, 
leather company Mulhol- who runs the business with his Eric Brand's Owl chain 
: : : in latigo leather at 
land Brothers has moved to a brother, Guy. The Home Col- in bose 
Sa ae ees : Mulholland Brothers — 
new location—nearly triple the _ lection is designed by Eric 
size of its previous space—on Brand and includes the Ow] 


Napoleon Street. “We wanted chair, upholstered in latigo leath- 
er, and a luggage rack, which 

is in polished latigo leather (be- 
low left). Other collections by 
Brand for Mulholland Brothers 


feature travel, business, sports 


to create more of a retail envi- 
ronment to better exhibit the 


lines that we’ve developed over 


oe 


and gift accessories. 
“T share Jay and Guy’s passion 
for the northern California life- 


style,” Brand says. “Their spirit 


RLEY 
PHOTOGRAPHY: MARK C. DARLE 


captures the essence of the Amer- 


ican aesthetic—a sensibility that 


combines nostalgia with mod- 





ee | 


sp*.” Mulholland Brothers. 
N leon St., San Francis- 


0G 5/824-5995. 


continued on page 172 











we've got the hue.” _ 





“At Beacon Hill, you’ve got the vision 





LINE OF HOME FURNISHINGS AND TEXTILES THROUGH DESIGNERS. 800.921.5050. 





PHOTOGRAPHY: KIM SARGENT 





schwig & Fils (212 


velvet leaf designs 


Brunschwig & Fils 


\ new collection of fabrics and 


wallpapers is available at Brun- 


838-7878). 


Among the fabrics is Pertram, 


which has stripes filled with cut- 


green stripes altern ht 


red and 





Bertram, left, a cut- 
velvet leaf design at 
Brunschwig & Fils 


leaves in gold and black. Beis- 
tegui, named after the famed 

midcentury collector and host 
Charles de Beistegui, is a bold 


Jacobean cotton print that was 


chosen from the archives of the 
Smithsonian Institution’s na- 
tional design museum, the 
Cooper-Hewitt. The fabric has 
large leaves and twisted branch- 
es and comes in such colors as 
Indigo on cream, ocher, jade, 
ind cayenne. Also 
new collection is 


ntemporary 


con nint, 


peac ha 


design (below). 


» Charles Miller 

Represented in the Hansen Col- 
lection showroom in Los Angeles 
(323/651-5131) and at Southard 
Associates in Dania Beach, Flori- 
da (954/923-0400), is reproduc- 
tion furniture company Charles 
Miller. Among the 17th- and 

18th-century-style pieces is a 

William and Mary console table 


®JBN Design Group 

When Miami-based designer 
Jeff Wade (left) met French de- 
signer Jean-Berenger de Nattes, 
they complained about seeing 
the same fabric patterns every- 
where they went. The result is a 
new company, JBN Design 
Group, which has locations in 
Paris (33-1-46-34-24-71) and 
Miami (305/576-7522). Wade 
and de Nattes have partnered 
with Patrick Woodtli to create 
25 fabrics, including Peacock, 

a damask, Samurai, a diaper pat- 
tern, and French Tulip, a silk 





The Spanish Baroque- 
style Rutherford desk 
from Charles Miller 





































By Jeffrey Simpso 


that is supported on seven barley- 
twist legs connected by an undu- 
lating H-shaped stretcher. The 
Rutherford desk was inspired 
by a Spanish Baroque design. 
Most of the furniture is made of 
alder, because “it’s not too hard © 
or too soft, and it has no obvi- 


ous grain,” says Charles Miller 
CEO DeWayne Miller. 0 
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REVERIE 


A RESTORED 1830S BARN 
HOLDS A ‘TREASURY 


OF AMERICAN MEMORIES 
Text by Susan Sheehan/Photography by Michael Moran 


dozen years ago a 

couple moved in- 

to a stone house in 
Pennsylvania. Soon 

after that, they went shop- 
ping for an old barn. “Even 
before we were married, my 
husband wanted a barn as a 
living space,” the wife says. 
“He loves light and open ar 
eas. Since our three children 
noving 

| finally told him, ‘If 


you're going to have » barn, 


were growing up and 
away, 


you might as well get it 
The couple spent 

W eekends inspecting 

in two states until they fi 


RiGuT: A Pennsylvania couple who 
collect Shaker pieces and American 
had an 1830s barn moved and 
as attached to their stone 1930s 
Colonial-style residence. ABOvE: Ar- 
ranged along the barn’s west wall 
are painted dower chests, ladder- 
back rockers and period ironwork. 


one that suited them. It stood 
in the middle of a field. “It 
was covered with aluminum 
siding, so it was in much bet- 
ter condition than those built 
in the 1830s usually are.” the 
he pattern of the 


ns appealed 


vite Savs. “ 
is, and we 
ild comple- 
use with- 
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Opposite: A late-19th-century wood 
gure of Chief Black Hawk stands 
in the barn. Above a Shaker trestle 
table in the center bay, among car- 
ousel figures, trade signs and weath- 
ervanes, is an unusual 18th-century 
tin chandelier. Ralph Lauren Home 
leather-covered furniture. 


ABove: Leather firemen’s parade 
hats from Pennsylvania are displayed 
in front of a rolling door that sepa- 
rates the kitchen from the barn dur- 
ing parties. The door was made from 
the original barn siding and shows 
remnants of an early pinwheel hex 
sign. The folk art oil is of a fireman. 
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dé: OSITE: Rare circa 1880 Indian 

thervanes—the miniature ver- 

h is the only known one of its 

are displayed on a beam. Rest- 

above the mantel is the owners’ 

prite piece: a circa 1870 Adiron- 
k Mountains duck-hunting boat 
de to resemble a swan. 








but overwhelming it.” The 
ouple purchased a second 
barn for its stones, because 
ey wanted the addition to 
have a stone exterior wall 
and a partial stone interior. 
The first barn was held to- 
gether entirely by wooden 
pegs. It was disassembled, 
trucked to the couple’s house 
and reassembled. Tons of 
stone harvested from the sec- 
ond one were also hauled a 
considerable distance to the 
residence. Three and a half 
years later, the barn was com- 
pleted. It serves as a great 
room and as a place to dis- 
play the couple’s collections 


PTT 


of Shaker furnishings and 
American folk art. 

“We bought our first piece 
of Shaker furniture twenty 
years ago, when I was preg- 
nant with our second child,” 
the wife says. “My husband 
was starting out as a surgeon, 
and we didn’t have a lot of 
money.” It was a laundry table 
that at one end had a smooth 
gully where wet clothing had 
worn away the wood. 

Initially, the couple pur- 
chased Shaker items for which 
they had a specific need, like 
chairs. As the husband be- 
came successful, they bought 
pieces, such as washstands 


ree re ae 


and stacks of boxes, because 
they admired them. 

Later the couple branched 
out to American folk art. 
They began by buying por- 
traits of men, women and 
children painted by nine- 
teenth-century folk artists. 
Over the bed in the master 
bedroom is a portrait by John 
Brewster, Jr., a deaf man who 
became an accomplished art- 
ist. A pair of portraits by Am- 
mi Phillips, a New York folk 
painter, hang in the entrance 
hall above a ten-foot-long 
meetinghouse bench from 
the Canterbury, New Hamp- 
shire, Shaker community. 





ABOVE: A circa 1840 ten-foot-long 
Shaker meetinghouse bench from 
Canterbury, New Hampshire, dom- 
inates the entrance hall. On the wall 
are folk art portraits of Dr. and Mrs. 
Benjamin Dorrance, circa 1830, by 
Ammi Phillips, and a mid-19th-cen- 
tury carved and gilded eagle. 


They acquired more eigh- 
teenth- and nineteenth-cen- 
tury American artifacts and 
became increasingly knowl- 
edgeable about their pur- 
chases. The husband is a past 
president of the American 
Folk Art Society, and he and 
his wife both lecture at an- 
tiques shows and have pub- 
lished articles. Among their 
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Lert: The bed frame in the master 
bedroom, with Shaker-style post 
finials, was designed from old ma- 
terials. Above it is an 1810 painting 
by John Brewster, Jr. The blanket 
chest is from the Mahantango Val- 
ley in Pennsylvania and is decorat- 
ed with motifs typical of that area. 


outstanding collections are 
weathervanes, items related 
to fire fighting, cast-iron toy 
banks and trade signs. 

The husband was born in 
Philadelphia, where Benja- 
min Franklin founded the 
first volunteer fire company. 
This, and the couple’s older 
son’s childhood desire to be- 
come a fireman, inspired their 
interest in fire-related objects. 
“Metal hats were worn for 
fighting fires, but when the 
firemen paraded, they wore 
leather hats, matching leath- 
er capes and burnished belt 
buckles,” the husband says. 


Nineteenth-century Pennsyl- 
vania stovepipe parade hats 
are displayed in the barn on 
hat racks and on a nearby 
beam, close to several leather 
fire buckets. A working hat 
trade sign, which originally 
hung outside the Veteran 
Fireman’s Association of New 
York, now hangs from the 
ceiling; it has been electrified 
to help light the barn. 


The vast space is filled 
with wonders. By the west 
wall are two dower chests, 
both highly decorated and in 
perfect condition. “Blanket 
chests were among the most 
important pieces of furni- 
ture in a nineteenth-century 
Pennsylvania German farm- 
house,” the wife says. “They 
were used to sit on, to sleep on 

continued on page 264 


Top: A cigar store Indian stands 
near horse stall doors in the hall 
that connects the original house to 
the new kitchen, at right, and the 
barn beyond. ABove: The owners 
favor the now stepped appearance 
of the rooflines, which follow the 
property’s gentle slope. 





Southwestern Serenity 


A CITY-BRED RANCHER’S NEW MEXICO SANCTUARY 





Limestone cliffs that rise above 
the Pecos River provide a dramatic 
backdrop for the ranch house of 
former horse trainer Gordon Mil- 
ler, outside Santa Fe. Set among 
ponderosa pines, pifions and juni- 
per trees are the adobe-style resi- 
dence, the stables and the barn. 
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Text by Nancy Collins 
Photography by Robert Reck 


he best thing about 
living here is com- 
ing home to it,” 
rancher Gordon 
Miller says of his Pecos Val- 
ley house, located thirty min- 
utes outside Santa Fe. “But that 
requires leaving, which isn’t 
easy. New Mexico is as much 
the land of entrapment as it 
is the land of enchantment.” 

Miller looks out onto his 
backyard and the river that 
runs directly below his 1,300- 
square-foot house. “In this 
canyon, it’s like living in a ca- 
thedral. Peace, spirituality, the 
mirror that we hold up to our- 
selves to ask the hard ques- 
tions, are closer at hand here.” 

When Gordon Miller, a 
former horse trainer and a 
habitué of New York City and 
East Hampton, announced 
that he was moving to New 
Mexico, his friends thought 
the born-and-bred San Fran- 
ciscan had gone a little cuck- 
oo. What would this irrepress- 
ibly social raconteur do out 
in the great Southwest living 
by himself? 

Be happy, as it has turned 
out, especially after settling 
into his house, which is on 
land that came with its own 
glamorous past, having once 
been owned by Greer Gar- 
son and her husband, Bud- 
dy Fogelson. “Friends ht 
this four-thousand 
and asked, ‘Do yo 
build a house her 


RiGut: Paul Connor’s 1907 pa 

ing of Tahquitz Canyon hangs 

the living room, along with a moc 
skull Miller found on the property 
A Plains Indian headdress rests on 
the mantel, A Navajo rug is on the 
chair; an 1890 Italian gilt horse head 
sits on the kiva-style hearth. 





Miller (left, with Bess, his Pem- 
broke Welsh corgi) says of the ran 
“When I’m here, I never feel like 
leaving. It’s like heaven on earth.” 
Opposite: His grandfather’s trunk 
are in a corner of the living room, 
by a painted armoire displaying 
Hopi, Pueblo and Navajo bowls. 


certainly did, and he knew 
exactly what he wanted: “A 
house large enough for me 
my dog, my cat—and a kitch 
en, a living room and a bed- 
room, all with fireplaces: 
‘That was it.” 

Not quite. “I also decided to 
combine the kitchen and liv- 
ing room on two levels, and I 
was determined to have thir- 
teen-foot-high ceilings in the 
living room. Yes, I wanted 
small and intimate, but with 
large windows that would 
draw me outside, because 
that’s what this place is about.” 

During construction, Mil- 
ler lived in a trailer on the 
property, carefully oversee- 
ing every detail of the house, 
which was situated on a par- 
ticular bend in the river. “ve 
lived on an ocean and a lake, 
but to live by a river—to see 
it coming at you, disappear 
before your eyes and then 
emerge again—is a complete- 
ly different dynamic.” 

While building the house, 
Miller sent a Polaroid to Greer 
Garson, who was living in 
Dallas, saying, “Here’s where 
I’m putting the house.” She 
sent back a typewritten note 
saying, “That was the corner 
in the river where I caught 
my biggest trout. I always 
called it my trout elbow.” 

Though Miller did get the 
coziness he desired, the house 
came with its own agenda. “I 
grew up in big houses that 














es 








Lert: The painted New Mexican 
kitchen trestero in the living room 
“was possibly for storing breads,” 
says Miller. Now it hides a phone, 
fax and a computer. Atop it is a bus 
by Jose Canas of Mona Mansell, Mil 
ler’s mother and the founder of the 
Freedom Institute in New York Cig 


were like an entire body, b 
this one’s like the palm of 
hand,” he explains. “There's 
place for everything.” Includ 
ing his office, secreted in 
living room in an outsize tre 
tero, or armoire. In it are ¢ 
phone, a fax and a computer 
“so I can close the door of 
my linear life. I don’t like 
looking at them; they seem 
to be saying to me, ‘Why 
aren’t you here working?’” 
Flanking the armoire is ay 
leather-covered sofa with a 
Navajo blanket in one corne 
“Originally, I thought that 
just because it was Santa Fe 
that didn’t mean I had to do 
Southwest to death,” he sa 
“But after a while I though 
What the hell? You like the 
stuff, so why not? One by one® 
I brought out the Navajo 
rugs, the Indian headdresses. 
Miller’s house took on even 
more meaning in 1987 whe 
a car wreck in Santa Fe left 
him in a coma for two months, 
“The doctors told me there® 
would be six or seven years 
of periodic surgical proce- 
dures—bone grafts, corrective 
surgery. The healing process 
doesn’t coincide with a hos- 
pital environment, but here, 
in the Pecos Valley, you heal 
at an accelerated pace.” 
Toward that end, Miller 


Opposite: Pairs of Shoshone and 
Kiowa moccasins hang from the ar- 
moire, near Three Crosses of Calvary, 
a work painted on river pebbles, circa 
1920, by Chester Tony, of the Taos 
Pueblo. The 1,300-square-foot, one- 
bedroom house, Miller says, is “like 
a boat—everything has its place.” 
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ABoveE: On the windowsill in the 
master bedroom is a wood-and-cloth 
fertility tablita, a Pueblo Indian cer- 
emonial headdress. The photograph 
is of Miller’s aunt. RiGHT: Painted 
wicker and sun-bleached deer ant- 
lers Miller collected on the ranch 
distinguish the entrance porch. 


readjusted his space to in- 
clude a hospital bed in a cus- 
tom-made pine frame. “Hit 
the right panel of buttons, 


and it goes up and down, like 


but during 
indows 
open 
on W itl 
and Lila 
\fter n 
inhabitin; 
focusing o1 
“My favorite 
this house are 
the walls, the phe 
my friends, and my « 


you Can put your | 
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OVE: Miller and Dutch, his seven- wherever you want, dirt or 


P eee alas ae THERE, YOUSGAN no, and the dog can go any- 
Pp ar the house. BELOw: Epo Ns Bey Cop note 
breer Garson, who used to own the PUL YOUR FEET UP where, he Says. If it w one 
ch with her husband, called this WHEREVER YOU bigger, the horses could, too. 


r trout elbow,” Miller says of the Despite his self-imposed 

nd in the Pecos behind his house. WANT, DIRT OR NO” isolation, Miller, by e-mail 

was her favorite fishing hole.” , age 
and phone, stays in constant 
touch with the outside world, 
where even he must occa- 
sionally sally forth—only to 
gratefully return. “Whenever 
I’ve been away, I drive over 
the hill into this valley, and 
it moves me tremendously,” 
he says, speaking of the sixty- 
five hundred acres now owned 
by Val Kilmer. “I still think, 
though, that someday some- 
one is going to show up at the 
door and say, “This is a mis- 
take. Your visa allowed you 
to live here only two years, so 
you have to go back from 
whence you came. I mean, my 
God, man, you've been living 
in the Pecos Valley forever 
and yourre still riding with an 
English saddle.’ ” 0 
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SEASONS 
at Pretty Marsh 


A CONTEMPORARY MAINE HOUSE 
REDEFINES SHINGLE STYLE 


atthew and Elizabeth EI- 


liott, a husband-and-wife 

team of architects who 

practice in Blue Hill, 

Maine, bring a skilled and knowing bal- 
ance of tradition and modernity to the 
houses they design. Where appropriate, 
their work is influenced by the charac- 
ter and quality of nearby century-old 
houses—relics of the Shingle Style, 
which briefly flourished in the last two 
decades of the nineteenth century, only 
to gradually fade in the early twentieth. 
A current example of the Elliotts’ 
aesthetic is a 4,500-square-foot, two- 
story year-round retreat they designed 
for a New York couple with grown 





“We reinterpreted the Shingle Style 
for a Maine cottage,” architect 
Matthew Elliott says of the Pretty 
Marsh house he designed with his 
wife, Elizabeth. ABove: A gable with 
a band of windows crowns the en- 
trance. Lert: “The living room es- 
tablishes a tone of quiet elegance.” 


daughters and grandchildren. Over- 
looking Pretty Marsh Harbor, Maine, it 
occupies a beautiful and secluded wood- 
ed site with a winding footpath down 
to the shore. Matthew Elliott says that 
the clients hoped their house would ap- 
pear and feel as though it had been 
there a long time. Consequently, it was 
decided that it should be a version of 


Architecture by Elliott ¢> Elliott/Landscape Architecture by Patrick Chasse 
Text by Mildred F. Schmertz/Photography by Brian Vanden Brink 

















“An important aspect of the res- 
idence is its flexibility of use— 
the clients like to go there year- 
round,” says Matthew Elliott. “It 
relates to all seasons.” BELOW: 
White-oak floors and stair treads 
bring a touch of color to the wel- 
coming entrance hall and gallery. 








Shingle Style that would fit well among 
the genuinely old residences that give 
the region much of its architectural 
distinction and sense of history. 

When the Elliotts do Shingle Style, 
they engage in the revival of the idiom 
that architectural historian Vincent 
Scully launched in the late forties. His- 
torians had first designated the shingled 
houses as Queen Anne, because. like 
those for which that style was named 
most were asymmets 
evation and had com 
and gabled roofs, corne: 
around porches and decora 
patterns. Yet they differed fr 
Anne in fresh and original \ 








recognized the uniquen¢ 
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completely blanketed with shingles, of- 
ten playfully curvilinear in form, and 
freely responsive to landscape. He 
deemed them a completely American 
invention and precursors of the modern 
movement. It was Scully who gave the 
style its name and, through his influ- 
ence on the postmodern architects of 
the sixties and seventies, brought about 
its resurgence as a prototypical source 
of ideas about form, space and materi- 
So far the revival has lasted over 
years, two decades longer than the 
the original sty le. The Elliotts, 
hed their practice in 1993, 
1t generation of 
going. 


ail tt 


on LO 
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, some 





of their clients want a fairly traditional — 
Shingle Style house, while others chal- 
lenge them to reinterpret the style. The 
house in Pretty Marsh is a subtle and 
understated transformation within the 
idiom rather than an effort to amass 
a set of expected formal elements and 
details. Because of the narrow build- 
able area within the easements of the 


site, the plan is compact and almost 
symmetrical. There are no wraparound 
porches, no eyebrow or polygonal dor- 
mers, not a single tower. The almost 
obligatory Palladian window centered 
on the main facade didn’t make it. The 
roof, instead of being a complex mix 
of gambrels and cross gables, consists 
of a simple front gable intersected by 


a band of windows on the main en- 
trance fa¢ade, to the north, and dormers 
on the east and west elevations. A pair of 
wide, multiwindowed gabled dormers 
on the south give the bedrooms a har- 
bor view. The arc of windows in the 


breakfast area is the only curvilinear 


segment of the house. 
The design, nevertheless, makes clear- 
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“The living room, which is the core 
of the house, is scaled so that two 
people or a large gathering of fam- 
ily and friends would feel equally 
comfortable.” A Queen Anne-style 
card table and a Queen Anne side 
table stand near a window seat. The 
French doors open to the sunroom. 








THE CLIENTS HOPED THEIR HOUSE WOULD FEEL 
AS THOUGH IT HAD BEEN THERE A LONG TIME. 
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“Subtle details throughout the 
rooms—for example, the kitchen 
hardware—add interest without be- 
ing fussy,” notes Elliott. He laid out 
the space with white oak and stain- 
less steel. U-Line undercounter re- 
frigerator. Kohler sink. Cooktop, 
General Electric. Asko dishwasher. 





a 
AGEN 


ly evident its Shingle Style provenance. 
The use of continuous cedar shin- 
gles on the walls and roof and the as- 
semblies of windows with multiple 
panes above and single panes below 
have been commonplace since the 
style’s beginning. The paired double 
columns and gentle wood arch support- 
ing the quiet wave of the entrance 
canopy was perhaps intended by the 
Elliotts to recall the influence of Japa- 
nese architecture on the nineteenth- 
century American creators of the style. 
Or more likely, they were inspired 
by the sinuous profile of a canopy above 


a nNeé entrance to Stone- 


le masterpiece by 


Henry Hobson Richardson in Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts. 

The Pretty Marsh house is set with- 
in a landscape, designed by Patrick 
Chassé, of lawn and paved terrace, sep- 
arated by a weathered Maine fieldstone 
retaining wall from a wooded slope to 
the shore. The plan is tightly organized 
about a cross axis. The north-south axis 
bisects the entrance porch, entrance 
hall, fireplace and living room. To the 
north of the east-west axis are the ~ 
kitchen, pantry and mudroom, the en- 
trance hall and staircase, and the bed- 
room and bath of a guest suite. “We 
put the kitchen and breakfast area ~ 
on the east side of the house to get 











op 


anged by windows 
vs of the forest and the sea. 














the wonderful morning light,” Matthew 
Elliott explains. To the south of the axis 
are a dining room for ten people, a sun- 
room, the living room, the rest of the 
guest suite and a screen porch. The sec- 
ond floor has three bedrooms with 
baths and closets, and a small office. In 
order to keep the house low and hori- 
zontal, as the owners wished, these 
spaces are tucked under the shed and 
gabled dormers of the roof. 





From the beginning, the residents 
were devoted to perfecting the interi- 
ors. They chose and placed all of the 
furnishings and works of art. They and 
the Elliotts agreed that windows, doors, 
cabinetry and paneling were to be as 
well crafted as they would have been in 
a great Shingle Style house of 1880, a 
not inconceivable goal, given the skills 
of Maine craftspeople. The clients 
had no difficulty accepting the Elliotts’ 


“The property is at the end of a 
cove and offers spectacular vistas. 
At the very start of the project we 
walked the site with the landscape 
architect, Patrick Chassé, so we’d 
all make the best use of the land.” 
Lert: The master bedroom, on 
the second floor, faces the water. 


BeLow: The house and south lawn 
rest on what Elliott calls a “plinth- 
like” flat elevation delineated by 

a low fieldstone wall. The living 
room is flanked by the sunroom, 
right, and a screen porch. Oppo- 
sITE: A bluestone-paved terrace 
fans out before the breakfast area. 





recommendation that old-fashioned 
weights and chains be used in the dow 
ble-hung window sashes; that walls re 
plaster and not gypsum; and that the 
best way to temporarily close off the din 
ing room from the living room, or the 
kitchen from the entrance hall, wasi 
by means of pocket doors, an ameni Kk 
that many old houses possess. Another 
invisible pocket was inserted into theg 


- exterior wall of the dining room to al} 
low the pair of sash windows to smooth 


ly disappear down into it, should the 
owners and their guests wish to have an} 
unimpeded view of the trees and water 
on pleasant evenings. . 

“The hardest thing we struggle with,” 
Matthew Elliott says, “is how to capturegy 
the sort of character that an old house 
has just because it’s old. There’s a cer= 
tain feel to those houses, and it comesii® 
down to the details—door hardware 
types of windows. They must be right, 
click in and make the place look like 
something other than just a new house.” 
The architects will have achieved their 
goal in Pretty Marsh, once the shingles i 
weather a bit. 0 
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Architecture by Lake/Flato/Interior Design by Gregga fordan Snueszny 
Text by Philip Nobel/Photography by David O. Marlow 
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Resolution — 


INTEGRATING NATURE INTO A DRAMATIC 
GLASS-AND-STEEL RESIDENCE IN COLORADO 


Asove: The Castle Rock, Colorado, 
residence of Fred H. Bartlit, Jr., and 
his wife, Jana, is a collaboration be- 
tween Lake/Flato Architects and in- 
terior designers Alex Jordan and Dan 
Smieszny, of Gregga Jordan Smiesz- 
ny. The house, dug into a hillside, 
overlooks the Rocky Mountains. 


wanted a house where 


my family and friends 
wou 'y being,” Fred 
H. Ba ivs of his 
year-and liffrop 


aerie in Ca 
do. “This ist 
not competin 
I didn’t want 
pressive ever to | 

But in life, it sec 
er get exactly what 
The house, designed 
vid Lake, Ted Flato ana 
Green, of Lake/Flato A 
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tects of San Antonio, is an im- 
pressive structure on an equal- 
ly impressive site. The eigh- 
teen-room, 6,500-square-foot 
residence is an unusual com- 
position of angular steel-and- 
glass pavilions backed by an 
earthwork formed by bed- 
rooms roofed with sod. It 
might elicit as many compli- 
ments as the Front Range 
peaks it frames. 

While they may have un- 
derestimated the impact of 
the house on others, through 

vtraordinarily close col- 
) with Lake and their 

\lex Jor- 

lieszny, of 

ny in 

ind 





Fred Bartlit describes his mar- 
riage as “a unique two-per- 
son team—we do everything 
together.” This includes work 
as well as play: Jana Bartlit 
often accompanies her hus- 
band when he makes appear- 
ances as a trial lawyer in 
courts in the United States 
and Europe. “We’re always 
under stress,” he says, “sev- 
en days a week, twenty-four 
hours a day.” So the house 
was envisioned as a kind of 


Ricut: The pathway to the eastern 
entrance is marked by boulders and 
walls of granite and stone, which 
extend into the interior. “The walls 
merge with the land,” says David 
Lake. “You can almost imagine that 
they were ruins and the rest of the 
suse was built centuries later.” 














A 1932 cartoon for Sir Frank Brang- 
wyn’s Rockefeller Center mural is 
above a Chinese camphorwood chest 
in the entrance hall. “Given the free- 
flowing nature of the space, the chest 
takes on a sculptural quality,” says 
Jordan. The glass sculpture, Mown- 
tain, 1997, is by Katsuya Ohgida. 








“Instead of matching the family 
room’s furniture to the architecture, 
ST Re nelirai terme Crmeree i ha elmer tertc 
ern and antique furnishings would 
highlight it.” says Jordan. The ceil- 
ing is beechwood, with oiled steel 
supports. The 19th-century hand- 
Chai Melee m ane rie Cty Gobet 
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Ricut: “The challenge of the mas- 
ter bedroom was to incorporate the 
sleeping, sitting and work areas in 

a modest and irregular space,” says 
Jordan. Against the wall is a Chi- 
nese granite millstone. Foster Gwin 
walnut table. Hinson & Company 
banquette linen. Sony television. 


retreat. The architect’s goal 
was to balance protection 
and openness, security and 
space, while maintaining a 
low profile on a high-profile 
piece of land. 

The Bartlits arrived on 
their ridge in Castle Rock, 
sixty-four hundred feet above 
sea level, after many years of 
living on Lake Shore Drive 
in Chicago. They loved their 
Bruce Gregga—designed apart- 
ment there, but they felt that 
there might be more to life 
than what was available in 
that cold, midwestern city. 
“We looked everywhere— 
Santa Fe, Carmel, the usual 
suspects—before we found 
this place,” Fred Bartlit says. 

The residence began hum- 
bly, with a pair of photo- 
graphs. “They showed me a 
Romanesque loggia, and | 
said, ‘Well, I don’t think that 
fits the terrain,” Lake re- 
members. He countered with 
an image of a ruined Irish 
burial cairn where lichen- 
spotted stone walls inter- 
rupted a hill and trailed off 
like spread fii into the 
land. To his surpris rt 
lits approved, 
emboldened to pu 
ents even further. 

First, he personally 
ed a site that would tal 
vantage of a swale along | 
edge of the cliffs, then he r¢ 
turned to Texas to gi e form 
to the house that would crown 
it. Working subtractively on 
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THE SLOPING FORMAL 
ENTRANCE WAS CONCEIVED 
AS AKIND OF CONCEPTUAL 
WATERCOURSE, LAKE SAYS. 


a clay model, Lake and his 
team roughed out what he 
remembers with a laugh as a 
long-shot scheme inspired 
by the contours of the site, 
that mossy Irish cairn and 
the rusty minehead shacks 
common in the area. “They 
said they loved it, and I said, 
‘Oh my God, now we have to 
figure out how to do this.’” 
The finished house reveals 
none of Lake’s initial anxiety. 
One approaches it by travers- 
ing a prairie-topped mesa to- 
| stands of scrub oak and 
lerosa pine that mark the 
he ] 16-foot-high 
1se’s sloping 
iphasizes 
drop. It 


Cr 


Chir 


ind of 


emptying into the quarrylike 
pool carved into the swale on 
the precipice. The dramatic 
entrance also presents visi- 
tors with a concentrated ver- 
sion of the architect’s palette: 
the slightly battered retain- 
ing walls of stone and granite, 
the light copper panels tak- 
ing their natural patina, the 
clean dark-bronze-colored 
steel and the insulated glass 
tinted with a hint of green. 
The entrance ravine also 
helps to divide the house in- 
to its two functional zones. 
To the right, one passes be- 
neath the elevated windows 
of the master bedroom. Con- 
taining the kitchen, an office 
and a family room, this sec- 
tion of the house allows for 
cliff-dwelling in modern-day 
comfort. The loosely con- 
nected pavilions that sprawl 



































along a gallery to the left} 
of the entrance shelter the 
more public areas of the 
house—the dining room and 
a formal living room. Nearb 
are a pair of spacious out-} 
door terraces. Light is intro- 
duced to the gallery by two 
landscaped atria; on the up- 
hill side, the two sod-roofed 
guest bedrooms, the garage 
and the staff quarters but- 
tress the hill. The garage 
leads into yet another plant- 
ed atrium and has an eye-lev- 
el window with a view to the 











“He must have taken hundreds of 
pages of notes on our lifestyle,” Fred 
Bartlit says of David Lake. “He’d 
keep asking us, ‘How do you live? 
Who gets up first? How do you en- 
tertain?’” OpposirE: Oak-paneled 
walls line a hallway connecting the 
master bedroom to the office. 
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east. On the opposite side 
of the gallery, looking out 
toward the mountains and 
the light, the public spaces 
take wing. 

The interiors draw their 
cues from the same logic: the 
contrast between the bunkers 
in the hill and the glass pavil- 
ions hanging over it. “When 
you're in the hill and of the 
hill, you’re on stone, with 
stone,” Lake says, describing 
the walls and floors. “When 
youre out in the pavilions, 
youre floating on wood.” 
Lake notes that he and the 
interior designers worked 
hard to find other ways to 
balance the natural energies 
of the house, to keep its ec- 
centricity in check: “How do 
you make the rooms as quiet 
as possible despite their very 
active geometry? How do 
you keep order in a highly 
disorderly plan?” 

One strategy was to con- 
tinue the house-as-reinhab- 
ited-ruin theme that was 
David Lake’s initial inspira- 
tion. “We introduced ele- 
ments that became sculptural 
pieces within the rooms,” ex- 
plains Alex Jordan. “By con- 
trasting the furniture with 
the architecture, we made it 
stronger.” And they kept it 
comfortable and calm—two 
other items on Fred Bartlit’s 
almost perfectly realized wish 
list: “I wanted a sexy, sybarit- 
ic house,” he says, “but I also 
wanted peace.” 0 


Rosa Finsley, of Kings Creek Land- 
scaping, served as the landscape ar- 
chitect for the project. The pool 
was built into a swale whose exist- 
ing stone outcroppings were aug- 
mented with granite boulders. Ev- 
ery attempt was made to preserve 
the site’s native vegetation. 
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AN ARTIST’S STUDIO NEAR 
THE TETONS CAPTURES THE | 
ESSENCE OF A COUNTRY BARN | 


hes : | | l | le Architecture and Interior Design by Paul Bertelli, AiA 
| Text by Amanda Vaill/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 
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o the casual pass- 
erby, the barn nes- 
tled in the foot- 
hills of Wyoming’s 
Teton Range looks like just 
another agricultural outbuild- 
ing, as old as the proverbial 
hills and twice as weathered. 
\ jackleg fence, common on 


this rangeland, snakes across 
the unmowed grass on one 
side; a vintage truck lurks un- 
der a lean-to on the other. 

But ap] are de- 
ceptive his 
case, as tl 


and desig: 
of Jonathan | 
ciates, ackno\ 
ent, an artist, 1 
dio: a large, well-| 
painting and sculpt 
would also be comfe 
hospitable to visiting 


and easy to maintain. 
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she wanted to preserve the 

ualities that had attracted 
her to the landscape in the 
first place. “This is an ex- 
traordinary piece of proper- 
ty—everything around it is 
completely protected,” says 
Bertelli. The client picks up 
the architect’s theme: “I want- 
ed something that would fit 
in, that wouldn’t clash. And I 
love barns.” 

\lthough barns are often 
recycled as residences and 
Bertelli’s idea 
build one from scratch, 


work spaces, 


ixture of old and 
that would 


the patina 


cent of 


Che 


Be 
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years of Rocky Mountain 
weather and is virtually in- 
distinguishable from the old, 
and the chimney and hard- 
ware were specially made by 
local craftspeople. 

Other elements have an 
older pedigree. “The mass- 
ing and the shape of the 
building are western,” ex- 
plains Bertelli, “but the inte- 
rior timbers and railings are 
from an eighteenth-century 
Vermont barn.” This touch 
particularly pleased his cli- 
ent: “I love the way the tim- 
bers were softened over time 
by the cows’ heads rubbing 
up against them—it 
them a glow.” 


gave 
‘The interior 
paneling was made from re- 
claimed fencing that had 
been whitewashed, and the 
tloors are Idaho white pine 

istressed by a novel method: 


ABove: Timbers and railings from 
an 18th-century barn in Vermont 
are offset by modern windows in 
the studio’s main space. The client, 
who worked with masons to lay out 
the design of the fieldstone fire- 
place, sculpted the bronze head on 
the table, Masai Woman. 


Opposite: Bubba, one of the cli- 
ent’s horses, pauses on the deck. 
The horses, in fact, were allowed 
to walk on the studio’s white-pine 
floors to distress them. “We do 

a lot of distressing in Wyoming,” 
the architect says with a laugh, 
“just not usually with horses.” 














ABoveE Lert: Lined with white- 
washed barn siding, the sleeping 
loft is simply furnished. Below it is 
a space where the client stores her 
art supplies. Lert: Sliding doors 
open onto a broad deck and the 
fire pit. The client works outside 
when the weather is comfortable. 











“My husband and I let our 
horses walk all over them,” 
says the client. “The soft 
pine planking shows every 
nick that the horses left with 
their hooves.” 

Light floods the interi- 
or through enormous loft 
windows at the north and 
south ends of the building 
and through the huge slid- 
ing doors below. Additional 
light is provided by ceiling fix- 
tures that were fashioned by 


design consultant Stephen 
Michael to recall old barn 
lamps. There’s a small loft 
tucked under the eaves, 
where a bed with an antique 
quilt invites afternoon day- 
dreaming. Underneath it is a 
utility room where the client 
stores her clay, tools, paints 
and solvents—all of which 
are kept an wheeled carts for 
easy clean-up or for rolling 
out onto the deck, where she 
works when the weather is 


fine. When it’s less clement, 
she can stay indoors, warmed 
by the fieldstone fireplace in 
the center of the main work 
and living space. 

Furnishing the barn was all 
about simplicity, notes the 
client. “It’s full of things that 
could be moved or wouldn’t 
be ruined by the dust of sculpt- 
ing.” Contemporary chairs 
are joined by a Shaker bench, 
Native American blankets and 

continued on page 265 


Design consultant Stephen Michael 
planted native grasses and wild- 
flowers on the property, which bor- 
ders protected grazing land. Light 
was a critical factor. “The windows 
couldn’t detract from the mass- 

ing of the building, nor could they 
look residential,” says Bertelli. 








~ Midwestern Roots 


ll creative acts be- 
gin in the same 
place,” observes 
John Mellencamp. 
“Whether you’re writing a 
song or a story, or painting 
on a blank canvas, or decorat- 
ing an empty house, you start 
with nothing and you try to 
make beauty. The creative 
impulse, whatever form it 
takes, is one of the things 
that make life bearable.” 
The Indiana-born song- 
writer and performer knows a 
few things by now about using 
creativity to make life bearable. 
For the past three decades 
Mellencamp has drawn on 
his intimate knowledge of 
blue-collar, rough-and-tum- 
ble heartland life to make 
music that has filled sixteen al- 
bums to date. Born with spina 
bifida, he became a classic 
American teen rebel of the six- 
ties, identifying, at just twelve 
years of age, as his role model 
Hud, the angry, amoral anti- 
hero played by Paul Newman 
in Martin Ritt’s 1963 movie 
of that name. Complaint and 
lament often marked his ear- 
ly music (“And they call this 
the Great Midwest / Where 
you sacrifice body and soul,” 
john Cougar, 1979), but as he 
matured, Mellencamp began 
to display a more nuanced, 
| compassionate and socially 
conscious understanding of 
the world he’d grown up in. 
By the time he made Scare- 
crow (1985), the angry young 
man had evolved into a more 
seasoned, even in places down- 
right didactic, adult: “You’ve 





“I like the idea of open spaces, the 
water, the forest,” musician Joh 
Mellencamp says of the hous: 

he and his wife, Elai 

Lake Monroe in Bloo; 

diana. RiGut: Desig: 

Gibson and Fred Dilger ; 
glo-Indian chairs in the i 
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| NE AND JOHN MELLENCAMP IN BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 
lterior Design by Dilger Gibson/Text by Michael Frank/Photography by Scott Frances 
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“JOHN’S LYRICS ARE FRANK AND HONEST, 

| AND HE HAS THE SAME APPROACH TO 
FURNITURE AND DECORATION. HE LIKES 

THINGS THAT ARE STRAIGHTFORWARD.” 


Asove: “John and Elaine live infor- 
mally,” says Gibson. “They don’t 
have a separate dining room; there’s 
not a lot of division between areas. 
Their enjoyment of the land and the 
views was paramount.” Writing ta- 
ble, right, Pierce Martin. Torchéres 
from Sotheby’s. Edelman leather. 


“Between John and me, we’ve trav- 
eled just about everywhere in the 
world,” notes Elaine Mellencamp. 
“That’s why there are so many ob- 
jects from different places.” Oppo- 
SITE: A 14th-century-style cross is 
on the great room mantelpiece. 
Pierce Martin daybed and low table. 





gotta stand right up for some- 
thin’ / Or you're gonna fall... 
for anything,” he sang; and 
“The Midwest is my home / 
We’ve got to start respectin’ 
this world.” When Mr. Happy 
Go Lucky (1996) was released, 
a widening perspective had 
mellowed him further: “I’ve 
seen the goodness / I’ve 
known the baddest around... 
And I’m glad to say I’ve en- 
joyed every day / Of the full 
catastrophe of life.” 

Mellow, perhaps, but sel- 
dom facile and never mawk- 
ish—it’s the “full catastrophe” 
of life that Mellencamp ends 
up enjoying, after all. His is 
bliss with a barb or two. 


In several ways success has 
allowed Mellencamp to range 
beyond the heartland, but 
place—specifically Blooming- 
ton, Indiana—has remained at 
the center of his music, as of 
his domestic life. When he 
married model Elaine Irwin 
ten years ago and began a 
family (they have two sons 
together, Hud and Speck), 
the couple lived in a house 
Mellencamp had bought and 
renovated in the early eighties. 
“I wanted it to look like the 
Hotel Bel-Air,” he says with a 
laugh. “That was my idea of 
class. It was all I knew—from 
being on the road all the time.” 

But just as Mellencamp’s 





music matured, so did his 
sense of style. “I’ve had the op- 
portunity, over the years, to be 
in some spectacular houses,” 
explains the singer, who, at the 
height of his career, in 1989, 
took a four-year sabbatical, 
during which all he did was 
stand in front of canvases and 
paint. “I’ve always loved art, 
I’ve always been detail-orient- 
ed, and I’ve always understood 
the importance of having a 
home that’s a refuge, a retreat.” 

Five years ago the Mellen- 
camps bought fifty-six acres 
on Lake Monroe, one of the 
largest reservoirs in the Mid- 
west. “John loved the area,” 
Elaine Mellencamp remem- 
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bers. “Our original idea was to 
build a little cabin, a weekend 
getaway. I don’t know exactly 
what happened.” “It became 
our main home is what hap- 
pened,” says Mellencamp. “I’d 
promised Elaine a place of her 
own—and finally we were 
able to build it. This house is 
about our life together, our 
family. It’s not about my 

past—it’s about our future.” 
When it came time to think 
about arranging their interi- 
ors, the Mellencamps turned 
to Fred Dilger and Monique 
Gibson, the Atlanta-based de- 
signers, who have just opened 
an office in Manhattan. Their 
recording industry clients in- 
clude Elton John (see Archi- 
tectural Digest, May 2000) and 
manager John Reid (see Avchi- 
tectural Digest, October 1996), 
10 introduced the pair to 
lellencamps. “We did 
house, on Hilton 


mtinued on page 263 


Asove: “The Burmese bed plays 
up the exoticism of the master bed- 
room,” Gibson points out. “An- 
tique textiles, especially the white 
Indian wedding quilt, drive the 
room.” LEFT: Standing in the mas- 
ter bath is an old santo, one of many 
displayed throughout the house. 


Opposite: “I’m not painting as pas- 
sionately as I once did; right now I’m 
writing songs, and that’s just as all- 
consuming,” says Mellencamp, who 
has an art studio in the barn. “The 
building is divided,” adds Dilger. 
“One half holds a basketball court, 
the other a gym and John’s studio.” 
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CASUAL COMFORTS FILL PRODUCER 
LAWRENCE BENDER’S RESIDENCE 


Interior Design by Kim Green/Text by Peter Haldeman 
Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


awrence Bender is a 
producer of movies, 
television shows and 
commercials who 
has, by most measures, done 
all right for himself. His film 
credits include Pulp Fiction, 
Good Will Hunting and The 
Mexican. But the man is ac- 
quainted with struggle. After 
graduating from college in 
Maine, Bender headed west 
dream, which 


to pursue ni 


c] ing. Like 
most a na 
SCT 1¢ i\ 
jobs Cal | we 
dolly g1 
duction as: 

a small apart 

wood with a rr 

he sacrificed. “I \ 

ing quarters for gas,” h« 


calls. “For ten or fifteen years 
my life was rice and vegeta 
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bles and frozen chicken legs.” 

In the late 1980s a friend 
persuaded Bender to help 
him make a horror movie for 
the whopping sum of a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The 
Intruder was not a wild suc- 
cess, but a few years later the 
same friend introduced him 
to a young filmmaker named 
Quentin Tarantino. Reservoir 
Dogs, which came out in 
1992, launched the directing 
career of Tarantino and the 
producing career of Bender. 


lhe movie also led to their 


Lovie producer 
bove, in the liv- 
by Hills area 
ery East 
yreen, 
! rench 
day buck- 


ets use 

















3ELOw: Among the living room’s 
furnishings, which include a 19th- 
century bench and walnut ward- 
robe, are pieces Bender collected 
in Morocco and Kenya. The oil is 

a 1987 work by Manuel Mendive. 
Sofa and bench cushion fabrics, Lee 
Jofa. Mulberry Home chair fabric. 


collaboration two years later. 
The tale of a group of con- 
temptible and highly enter- 
taining thugs, Pulp Fiction 
would become the indie hit 
of the decade. 


By this time Lawrence Ben- 


der had acquired his own 
apartmen “a bed 
and a cou still 


living, he s 
ing person.” | 

by the woman resp 

his two pieces 

Kim Green, a des 

runs a shop in Los 

called Feathered Nest. 

said, ‘Why don’t you get a 
house?’ I said, ‘I can’t afford 
a house.’ She said, ‘You’re 


crazy; of course you can.” 


ING 


Green tracked down a mag- 
azine photograph of a tra- 
ditional New England-style 
residence, which Bender was 
so taken with he conveyed 
the picture to a real estate 
agent. The realtor, in turn, 
found the producer a spa- 
cious but homey gabled brick 
dwelling in the Holmby Hills 
rea of Los \ngeles. “I walked 

d said, ‘Wow, this is ite. 
ints. “Of course, I re- 
that’s what real 
»: You tell them 
you want, 
‘e that.” 
juare 
1 
cl 


who 


































ments remained negligible. 
“We're talking empty,” says 
Green, who again bailed Ben- 
der out. “We discussed it, and 
I got a sense of what kind 
of feeling he wanted: eclec- 
tic, comfortable, informal, but 
with an edge of formality.” 
The designer whipped to- 
gether a number of cozy sofas 
and armchairs and warmed 
them with needlepoint and 


“The house has high ceilings and 
large open rooms,” the designer says. 
“My objective was to make it wel- 
coming and comfortable.” RiGut: 
Model yachts from the 1920s are dis- 
played ona tall cabinet in the en- 
trance hall. Above the piano is a 1986 
watercolor by Mendive. 





THERE IS NO MOGUL-STYLE SCREENING ROOM, BUT THE PLACE 
IS PRIMED FOR PARTIES. “THIS HOUSE LOVES PEOPLE,” BENDER SAYS. 


velvet pillows and throws. She 
had lamps made of vintage 
fabrics and bases. She met up 
with Bender in Europe to 
shop for unfussy eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century coun- 
try furniture. They traveled 
together to New England and 


amassed truckloads of furni- 
tur¢ 1u lt na l sticks, 
alone ith such items 

1 hor pun drum an 
apotl 

doub!l 

resp 

free | th 


own ma 
“After ali 
ing nothing a, 


surroundings suddenly be- 
came incredibly important,” 
reports Bender. It was espe- 
cially meaningful that they 
reflect his wide-ranging trav- 
els. The lofty rooms are now 
alive with sculpture and paint- 
ings picked up on film shoots 
and personal trips. Statuary 


from Morocco and Kenya 


line the living room mantel. 
suddha from Thailand 
droom. A prim- 

trom Bor- 

a location 


f nd the 


Cuban artist, hang in many 
of the rooms. 

Bender, whose next big- 
screen project is The Knock- 
around Guys (about the chil- 
dren of gangsters), spends 
long hours at the office and 
weeks at a time on location. 
But his home is his haven. 
‘The bedroom he uses (there 
are six in all) is a snug space 
upstairs that he calls his “tree 
fort.” In the morning he re- 
treats to the poolhouse to 
practice /yengar, a strenuous 
style of yoga. And a couple 
of resident friends keep the 
place cheerful: “It’s beautiful. 
| come home, and they’ll be 





Asove: A New Orleans jazz figure 
adds whimsy to the dining room. A 
19th-century chandelier hangs above 
the table, which is set with pewtef- 
and-crystal stemware and pewter 
candlesticks. Geary’s of Beverly Hills 
porcelain, silverware and napkins. 
Mulberry Home chair fabric. 


Opposite: Bender found the statue 
of the Mahavira that stands in the 
second-floor TV room “in about 
twenty pieces in an old Indian shop 
after the 1994 earthquake,” he says. 
An iron-and-alabaster lamp is on the 
bar. Ralph Lauren Home sofa linen 
from Hinson & Company. 
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wrence wanted a variety of 
sates with different ambiences 

ntertaining guests,” says Green. 
@iosite: A plank-top farm table 

a fanciful beaded chandelier de- 

the breakfast room. Christina 

well’s 1990 mixed-media work 
left. Brunschwig & Fils plaid. 


ooking, and I don’t have to 
rm on any switches.” 

There is no mogul-style 
screening room, but the place 
s primed for parties. “This 

ouse loves people,” Bender 
bays. “Entertaining is one 
hing that always brings me 
back.” In the summer he’ll 
hrow large poolside barbe- 
ues for industry colleagues 
land their families, and once a 
month he hosts more inti- 
mate dinners in the dining 
room. He takes particular sat- 
isfaction in organizing chari- 





ty events. Several years ago 
Bill and Hillary Clinton in- 
vited the makers of Good Will 
Hunting, including Bender, 
to a screening of the movie 
at Camp David. “Here I am 
meeting the president and 
first lady,” he says, “having 
dinner with Madeleine Al- 
bright on one side and Er- 
skine Bowles on the other. I 
think what we do in Holly- 
wood is inaportant, but obvi- 
ously what they do has a 
whole other relevance.” The 
encounter rekindled his po- 


litical passions and led to a 
number of benefits at the 
house, such as last summer’s 
fund-raiser for the Christo- 
pher Reeve Paralysis Founda- 
tion, an event that attracted 
eight hundred from Holly- 
wood and Washington. 
“When I was struggling in 
my career, I couldn’t think 
of anything else,” Lawrence 
Bender confides. “The urge 
to make a difference started 
coming out once I got out of 
survival mode. It’s been, let’s 
say, a learning experience.” 0) 





Axsove: A linen-velvet sofa, a leath- 
er-covered wing chair and a leather- 
top desk fill the office. Two mixed- 
media works by a Cuban artist hang 
at left. Of Bender, Green says, “He 
has eclectic tastes. I wanted the 
house to reflect the many sides of 
him and still feel all of a piece.” 
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The mantel in the master suite holds 
a Buddha the producer found while 
scouting locations for Anna and the 
King in Thailand. A work by Men- 
dive is above it. Also in the space are 
an antique Tabriz, a vintage bamboo- 
and-sea-grass table and two French 
club chairs. George Smith sofa. 
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NINETEEN TH-CENTURY PAINTINGS 
OF AMERICAN TOWNS 
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By Jeffrey Simpson 


n the middle decades of 

the nineteenth century 

certain men could be 

found trudging or rid- 
ing along the dirt roads of 
rural America. They were 
usually young, and if they 
stopped to ask a farmer’s wife 
for a dipper of cool water or 
a traveling peddler for direc- 
tions, they often revealed a 
European accent. Two things 
distinguished these young 
men from pioneers heading 
west in search of land or 
circuit-riding preachers who 
might be making their way 
on the same dusty highways: 
They were likely to have a 
particularly searching gaze, 
which they turned on the 
landscape as they walked or 
rode, and they invariably had 
an artist’s easel strapped to 
their backpack or saddlebags. 

These men were paint- 
ers, usually professionally 
trained, sometimes with a 
background as lithographers. 
If they were from across the 
waters, they were respond- 
ing to the enormous appeal 
the American landscape held 
for Europeans; if they were 
American born, they were of- 
ten out to document the land 
for their fellow citizens, who 
in those days might never 
travel more than ten miles 
from home. 

Sometimes the itinerant 
artists recorded famous places 
— natural wonders such as Ni- 
agara Falls or bustling cen- 
ters of population such as 
Boston Harbor—but they of- 
ten recognized an immediate 


View of Painted Post, New York, 
Henry Walton, 1851. Oil on canvas; 
31%" x 37%". In his paintings, Wal- 
ton focused on recording images 
of the people and places of central 
New York State, the Ithaca-based 
artist’s home. Hirschl & Adler Gal- 
leries, Inc., New York. 











View of Harper’s Ferry, Joachim 

Ferdinand Richardt, circa 1858. 

Oil on canvas; 28/2" x 48%". With 
his depiction of a southern town, 
the Danish artist transcended his 
reputation for scenes of Niagara 
Falls. Robert M. Hicklin Jr., Inc., 


Charleston, South Carolina. 





commercial opportunity in 
painting the streets of small 
towns and cities for proud 
citizens. These “portraits of 
places,” as New York art deal- 
er Peter Tillou calls them, 
were often the only record 
that would exist of the com- 
munities that made up Amer- 
ica before the Civil War and 
the rise of industry changed 
the landscape forever 

‘Today these works com- 
mand prices that 
top »LOQ.00 


in easily 


el and 


a rarity,” says Tillou. “I’m al- 
ways delighted when one 
comes out of hiding. Their 
marketability compared to 
contemporaneous portraits 
is a hundred to one.” 

Robert M. Hicklin, Jr., 
owner of the Charleston Re- 
naissance Gallery in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, says, 
“While the market for town- 
scapes generally has risen 
with the rise of the American 
painting market, the desire 
for paintings of specifically 
southern locales has risen 


dramatically, and those you 
just can’t find.” 

Adds Betty Krulik, of the 
Spanierman Gallery in New 
York, “In an age of technolo- 
gy, people are nostalgic for 
a simpler life.” She concurs 
with Hicklin, saying that 
“there’s a great interest in lo- 
cale these days,” and men- 
tions a recent exhibition at 
New York’s National Acade- 
my of Design called “The 
Cos Cob Art Colony.” “It was 
wildly successful,” she ex- 
plains, “not just because there 
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SPANIERMAN GALLERY, NEW YORK 


THESE WORKS WERE 
OFTEN THE ONLY RECORD 
THAT WOULD EXIST OF 
THE COMMUNITIES THAT 
MADE UP AMERICA. 


was a noteworthy artists’ col- 
ony of American Impression- 
ists in that little Connecticut 
town or because the paint- 
ings were great, but because 
people wanted to see what 
Cos Cob looked like then.” 

“There’s a taste now for 
developing a sense of one’s 
own place in the world,” says 
David Clemmer, of the Ger- 
ald Peters Gallery in Santa 
Fe. “The interest in regional 
focus is growing.” 

Ironically, the artists who 
came to the United States to 
satisfy the huge European 
curiosity regarding the Amer- 
ican continent usually did 
not intend to paint towns at 
all. “American scenery of- 
fered wonderful possibilities 
for the romantic Europe- 
an fascination with dramatic 
landscapes that were sup- 
posed to elevate one’s spirit 
to the sublime,” says Eric 
Baumgartner, of New York’s 
Hirsch] & Adler Galleries. 
But although Danish artist 
Joachim Ferdinand Richardt 
came to the United States in 
the 1850s to paint Niagara 
Falls, he ended up painting 
the village of Niagara Falls as 
well as the cataract itself. 





Asove: Nantucket, unsigned, circa 
1870. Watercolor on paper; 11" x 
17%". Small errors of placement in 
a watercolor of the Massachusetts 
fishing village hint that it may have 
been painted from memory, add- 
ing to its nostalgic quality. Spanier- 
man Gallery, New York. 


Lert: Pueblo of Taos, Joseph Hor- 
ace Eaton, circa 1855. Watercolor 
on paper; 5" x 7%". Asa soldier sta- 
tioned in Fort Defiance, New Mex- 
ico, Eaton had the opportunity to 
paint many scenes of Native Amer- 
ican villages. Gerald Peters Gallery, 
Inc., Dallas, New York and Santa Fe. 
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RiGuT: Coaching in the Country- 
side, unsigned, circa 1850. Oil on 
canvas; 36" x 61". A painting from 
the American School shows two 
sides of America: a small town and 
a grand natural vista. Peter Tillou 
Works of Art, New York, London 
and Litchfield, Connecticut. 


Asove: Lewisburg, Virginia, 1854, 
Edward Beyer, 1854. Oil on canvas; 
26" x 48". Beyer’s works are char- 
acterized by crisp, bright colors 
and painstaking attention to detail, 
as in a landscape portraying a south- 
ern town. Robert M. Hicklin Jr., 
Inc., Charleston, South Carolina. 
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‘This shift in focus was not un- 


common, says Baumgartner: 
“From the 1820s on there 
was a real middle class for 
the first time in the United 
States. More people had a lit- 
tle extra money than ever be- 


fore, and they were looking 


for art for their homes. They 
didn’t want it to be monu- 
mental or highbrow, like re- 
ligious paintings or battle 
scenes or statuary, w hich was 
regarded as public art. Be- 


cause of this, still lifes and 


town views were popular— 
they were domestic, and they 
recorded what was familiar.” 
He points out that with a 
view that Richardt did of the 
town of Harpers Ferry, the 
artist was able to place a 
townscape in a setting of 
scenic grandeur, thus ad- 
dressing his original interests 
and his commercial interests 
at the same time. 

Many of the artists who 
came to the United States in 
the decades before the Civil 


War were from northern Eu- 
rope. In addition to the Danish 
Richardt, there were Edward 
Beyer and Augustus Kéllner 
from Germany, Mauritz Fred- 
erik Hendrik de Haas from 
Holland and Victor de Grail- 
ly from France. Beyer is typi- 
cal of these artists. He came 
to the United States just after 
1850 and, traveling through 
Virginia for two and a half 
years, painted many land- 
scapes. Lithography was the 

continued on page 266 
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have been recording the site of 
one of his own triumphs. Hirschl 


& Adler Galleries, 
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Rational Romanticism 


A MICHIGAN RETREAT INFORMED BY THE VERNACULAR 





Margaret McCurry created a fam- pleasing and contextual,” says the 
ily retreat in southwestern Michi- architect. The corrugated-steel- 
gan for Joan and Irving Harris that and-concrete building suggests 

is “practical as well as aesthetically “the midwestern farm vernacular.” 
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Architecture and Interior Design by Margaret McCurry, FAIA, ASID 
Landscape Architecture by Maria Smithburg 
Text by Michael Webb/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 








































ccording to the ¢ 

Shaker hymn, “% 

a gift to be simp 

and simplicity 

the hallmark of a rece 
house by Margaret McC 
that puts a fresh spin on ¢ 
rural vernacular of the Mi 
west. For the architect 
recalls the weekend cotta 
that she and her husban 
Stanley Tigerman, designe 
for themselves a few mil 
away in the Harbor Co 
try of southwest Michiga 
Called a “lovable house” b 
Vincent Scully (see Avchite 
tural Digest, April 1984), 
structure was made up 
geometric forms, clad in co 
rugated metal and lattice 
that evoked local barns ani 
silos, as well as the medieva 
basilicas and baptisteries th 
two had admired in Italy 
Some neighbors proteste 
that it was a sly joke by cit 
slickers, but the controver. 
sy died away as the housé 
achieved wide fame, winning 
both architects commission: 
from other urban escapees i 
what was formerly an impovy: 
erished region. 
McCurry’s clients, felloy 
Chicagoans Joan and Irving 
Harris, already knew the area, 
for two of her sons have 
houses nearby. Joan Harris 
decided it would be an idea 
location in which to gather}} 
three generations of the fam 
ily, and the couple purchased 
a well-wooded twenty-three 
acre property that straddles 
the Galien River. McCur 
was a friend, and Joan Harri 
Anove: “The basilic: Ovrosrre: “The stairway tapers admired the architect’s talent 
great room, with clerc from four feet at the base to three for listening as much as she | 
sone pot Sam feet at the top to force a perspec- did the warmth and restraint 
han ih monitor win vic waemrmepecenson of her varied buildings: &l 
McC surry. To the right of the the ascent,” she ae A Rebecca wanted a house that was won- 
trance is a work by Adam Siega Bluestone tapestry marks the land- derful but wouldn’t make 
Cab chairs, Cassina. Larsen ca; ing, which leads to two bedrooms. anyone’s jaw drop,” Joan Har- 
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Ricut: Adjoining the master bed- 
room at one end of the house is an 
Endless pool. “Twelve-foot-high 
ceilings and French doors, which 
open to terraces, bring a sense of 
spaciousness into the room,” says 
McCurry (above). The covered 
baskets are African. Larsen carpet. 


ris explains, “rather, some- 
thing that was comfortable, 
classic and child friendly, 
where we could entertain or 
hang out by ourselves.” She 
also insisted that the materi- 
als be durable and require lit- 
tle maintenance. 

‘The Harrises, whose foun- 
dation supports the arts and 
early education, have a vin- 
tage lakeside apartment in 
the city and a ene resi- 
dence in Aspen, Colorado, 


both furnished in a mix of 


modern and craft pieces. Mc- 
Curry embraced the rigor- 
ous modernism of Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill during her 
eleven years in that huge cor- 
porate office, but she has since 
developed a deep apprecia- 
tion of vernacular architec- 
ture. “Relying upon order and 
symmetry, I seek to com- 
pose places that achieve calm 
and comfort,” she wrote in 
Margaret McCurry: Construct- 
ing Twenty-five Short Stories. 
‘The two women found them- 
selves in agreement on the 
essentials, and it was 
see that the house shou 
strung out along a ridge. 
existing house on the si 
was retained to accommo 
date guests and reduce thx 
volume of the new structure. 
lhe long, axial plan begins 
with a single-car garage and 
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pposiTeE: A shed-roofed porch 
ns the length of the great room 
the rear of the house. “The fi- 
prglass roof panels allow light 
infuse both spaces.” A George 
akashima low table and a settee 
d armchairs from Lloyd Flan- 
ers rest on the limestone floor. 


pands outward, a room at a 
me, before narrowing, like 
e sections of an extended 
elescope. The design evolved 
response to practical and 
esthetic concerns. Joan Har- 


ris loves to cook and wanted 
an open kitchen incorporat- 
ed into the living/dining 
area. However, to access sec- 
ond-story bedrooms, McCur- 
ry proposed a narrow, slightly 
tapered staircase, in an eru- 
dite allusion to Bernini’s Sca- 
la Regia in the Vatican. This 
feature provoked a radical 
shift in the plan. As the archi- 
tect explains: “For Joan, who 
had grown up in an old house 
in Connecticut, the stair had 


eee LB oN et 


to open out of the living 
room, so that people going 
up and down could be part of 
the family experience.” 
Pushing the kitchen to one 
side and adding an enclosed 
porch alongside the large 
living area served to fatten 
the midsection of the house. 
Needing more height to bal- 
ance the proportions, Mc- 
Curry designed a central 
great room with clerestories 
to pull in natural light and, 
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where they extend into the 
master suite, to provide space 
for sleeping lofts for grand- 
children. Harris agreed to 
the upward expansion, but 
she was concerned that par- 
ties in the lofty space might 

continued on page 268 


BeLow: The property—landscaped 
by Maria Smithburg—includes two 
ponds bisected by a Tigerman Mc- 
Curry-designed bridge and the near- 
by wetland of the Galien River. 
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HOTELS 


The Colonial Houses 


EIGHTEEN TH-CENTURY AMERICA COMES ALIVE IN ORIGINAL 
AND REPLICATE! \CES IN WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 


Text by James S. Wamsley/Photograpt 
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visitor registers at 
any of the Colonial 
Williamsburg Foun- 
dation’s guesthouses 
content in the knowledge that 
if George Washington didn’t 


sleep under that particular 


roof, at least he tarried just 
down the street. For that mat- 
ter, so did Thomas Jefferson 
and Patrick Henry. And as 
the years passed in Virgin- 


a 








ia’s eighteenth-century capital 
city, the signatures of Eliz- 
abeth II, Francois Mitter- 
rand, Cary Grant, Margaret 
Thatcher and Henry Kis- 
singer (plus every American 
president since Lyndon John 2 
son) were added to the local 
guest list. We kni actly 


‘% 1 


where they stayed: in Vu 


: - { : ; 
— 


SSKwe 


oD 


eight historic structures that 
accommodate guests. 

The flagship of America’s 
Colonial Revival movement 
offers several fine caravan- 
saries around the restoration’s 


perimeter (such as the distin- 
guished Williamsburg Inn), 
but only the Colonial Houses 
take overnight visitors back 
more than two hundred years 

reasonable approx- 





The atmosphere of Revolutionary 
War-era America has been re-cre- 
ated at the Colonial Houses in Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. ABOVE LEFT: 
The reconstructed 1777 David Mor- 
ton House. ABOVE: The floor cloth 
in the entrance hall is adorned with 
Masonic insignia. The drapery fab- 
ric is from Brunschwig & Fils. 
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The residence of Colonel Philip umation of the look, the mood, 
Lightfoot, built in 1730, is marked 


by Flemish bond work and a string 
course in molded brick. Since 1962 


of buildings known to have In Williamsburg’s heyday 
» existed on the spot. They are asa center of wealth and pow- 
the eighteenth century. sprinkled throughout the 173- er, lofty royal governors co- 
the house has been reserved for nial H ire the acre town, founded in 1699 existed with an increasingly 
VIPs and special guests of Colonial and rescued from near obliv- independence-minded Gen- 
Williamsburg, such as U.S. presi- n by JohnJDewRecke tiles | | h ‘call 
dents and foreign dignitaries. n by John VD. Kockefeller, era Assemb y. As the capita 

SUL 1 process that began _ of Britain’s largest and most 
ears ago. prosperous North American 


the sounds, even the smells 
of 


' 





others 
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icolony, the city thrived on 


trade with the mother coun- 


jtry. Shops of retail merchants 
vand skilled craftsmen lined 


‘the wide streets elegantly 
laid out in 1699 by Governor 


'Francis Nicholson. Planters 
}built handsome town hous- 


1 


es, and taverns buzzed with 
good times—and often dan- 
gerous political talk. 

Duke of Gloucester Street 
was and still is the heart 
* Williamsburg. Anchoring 

ern end is the Wren 

of the College 


William Mary, dating 
from 1695 and America’s old- 
est academic building in use 
today. One mile east is the 
Capitol building, where Pat- 
rick Henry raged against the 
Stamp Act. Along the way, 
it the end of an intersecting 


Top: In the Lightfoot House’s liv- 
ing room, a circa 1751 tea service 
sits on an 18th-century Chinese 
black-lacquered low table. Schu- 
macher fabrics. ABOVE: The guest 
bedroom’s circa 1760 mahogany 
bedsteads are in the Chippendale 
style. Damask from Schumacher. 


































AsoveE: Philip Barraud, a physician, 
bought a house on Francis Street 
in 1786. RicuT: A 1750 delftware 
jardiniere sits atop an 18th-centu- 
ry English Pembroke table in the 
parlor. The 1775 portrait of Daniel 
Barraud is by John Durand. Scala- 
mandré drapery fabric. 


green, is the serenely beautiful 


early-Georgian Governor’s 
Palace. Two p lel streets, 
Nicholson ind 


smaller cros 
the restored | 

Eighty-eigh 
tures are eight« 
survivors, but hund 
have been rebuilt 
original foundations. 
around thirty-two specia 
hibition structures, the | 
carnation of Revolutionai 
War-era tidewater Virgini: 
unfolds daily. The doors are 
open at such historic homes 











chairs and beds in the Colonial 
such as those in the Dr. Bar- 
d House’ 's master bedroom, are 
iles of originals. “For pieces 
t get lots of wear and tear, we 
with reproductions, but they’re 
chmark reproductions,” says 
terior designer Susan Winther. 
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as those of George Wythe 
and Peyton Randolph. Millers 
and milliners, coopers and 
dry-goods merchants, book- 
binders and apothecaries, 
blacksmiths and gunsmiths, 
ply their trades skillfully— 
and sometimes noisily and 
fragrantly. Interactive inter- 
pretive programs, including 
hour-long “History Walks,” 
abound. Authentically clad 
attendants serve up period- 


inspired food and drink in re- 
created Colonial taverns. 
These attractions generally 
lie within a five-minute walk 
of the Colonial Houses. As 
with the rest of the town’s 
buildings, there’s no uniformi- 
ty or standardization among 
them; in size they range from 
one to sixteen rooms. All but 
two are open to anyone—but 
those two are special. 
“Colonial Williamsburg 








entertains guests from ev- 
ery level of society,” says the 
foundation’s Carol Godwin, 
stepping over the threshold 
of the pastel-hued Lightfoot 
House. Of all the original 
structures in Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, the 1730 Light- 
foot may win the prize for 
understated early-Georgian 
urbanity. “This is where most 
of our VIP guests stay,” she 
adds. “It’s for royalty, heads 

















of state and ambassadors. 
In the Lightfoot’s parlor, ay 
portrait of Mary Churchill, 
duchess of Montague, gazes 
regally upon the room’s ma- 
terial survivors from her day: 
a gathering of Chippendale 
and Queen Anne furniture, 
a garniture of Chinese Ex- 
port porcelain and a Worces- 
ter tea service. The period 
aura extends into the dining § 
room, which is defined by 
hand-painted Chinese wall- 
paper and filled with eigh- 
teenth-century furniture. The 
bedrooms feature canopy beds 

covered with rich fabrics. 
If the Lightfoot House is 
reserved for the world’s fa- 
continued on page 265 


ABovE Lert: The rear facade of the 
reconstructed Chiswell-Bucktrout 
Kitchen, a guest room. ABOVE: Be- 
hind the cloakroom door in the 
Chiswell-Bucktrout Kitchen are a 
television and other modern con- 
veniences. The game board is ona 
circa 1710 American tea table. 


Lert: A broad path through a formal |} 
garden leads to the ballroom wing of | 
the Governor’s Palace, completed in 
1722 and occupied by a series of Vir- — 
ginia’s royal governors. OpposITE: A © 
pair of Leicester Longwool sheep, 
part of a program to preserve rare 
breeds of livestock, rest in a pasture. 
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or most of us, midlife crisis hits 
in our forties. How we live and 
where we live come up for 
reevaluation. Mark Umbach 
ked himself those questions in 1985 
hen he decided to buy property on a 
mote island off the coast of Maine. 
he only difference is that Umbach 
asn’t even approaching forty. He was 
irty years old and had recently 
anged careers. Until then, he had 
een an art dealer specializing in eigh- 
enth- and nineteenth-century draw- 
gs. When he met John Lyle, a painter 
rho shared his passion for art, archi- 
cture and Neoclassical furniture, both 
f them changed directions. Together 
ey formed Lyle and Umbach, which 
esigns and manufactures a collection 
f high-end furniture and accessories. 
“I'd been going to Maine since col- 
ege,” he says. “I was living in New York 
ity, and I wanted to buy something. I 
idn’t want property in Manhattan, so 
went up there.” What attracted Um- 
ach to the island were its friendly 
nhabitants and the fact that, though 
solated, it was a small, community-ori- 
nted New England enclave. 
The change from Manhattan dweller 
o full-time Maine resident would take 
en years, but the delay was understand- 
able. Umbach had bought twelve acres 
of land and a century-old boathouse 
that stood twelve feet from the water’s 
edge. The logical solution? Demolish 
the structure and build a large house on 
the same site to take advantage of the 
dramatic proximity to the water. 
“Unfortunately,” explains Umbach, 
“it was grandfathered, which means that 
if the boathouse were never torn down, 
it could remain that close to the water’s 
edge. Otherwise it’s against the law to 
build less than seventy-five feet from 
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Opposite: “The living room was 
lined with beaded-board paneling 
to make it resemble the inside of a 
ship,” explains Lyle. A pair of Tuck- 
er porcelain pitchers rest on the 
mantel. The floral shade fabric is 
from Colefax & Fowler. Sofa and 
chair fabrics from Cowtan & Tout. 


ABove RiGcut: Nineteenth-century 
oils, including a nude by William 
Etty, hang above the powder room 
door. Ricut: An enclosed porch is 
used for dining. “The coo! Main 
summers rarely let me replace th¢ 
glass with screens,” says Umbach. 
Chandelier from Pottery Barn. 
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the. high-water mark.” What Umbach 
could do, and did, was increase the vol- 
ume of the original structure by 30 per- 
cent. But the living space would still 
amount to only 650 square feet. For 
help he turned to Lyle, who, in addition 
to heading up the design end of their 
company, was forging a career as an in- 
terior designer. 

“The challenge,” Lyie recalls, “was to 
create, within the restricted size of the 
building, a residence that would be used 
year-round. I had to make it feel and 
work like a much larger house, with a 
proper living room, dining room, bed- 
room and kitchen.” The look that Lyle 
and his client wanted was “comfortably 
undecorated” and dog friendly—Um- 
bach has two Labrador retrievers who 
like to stretch out on the furniture after 
a swim. The result is a shingled cottage 
that is capable of standing up to the ele- 
ments of rain, snow and a severe mud 
season. “It’s a house that’s in a summer 
community,” says Umbach, “but I’m on 





: 5 ao ABove: A two-bedroom house was BELow: Two Severin Roesen still 
the island all winter long Ht five-degree built to accommodate guests. The lifes hang above the headboard. 
weather, so it couldn’t be one of those garden benches are from Holly Hunt. Next to the window is an oil by 
white-and-blue things you see up here. ee rene pee a me Tae noe ‘ome of 
as ae é eer : Glant cushion chenille, define the ames Peale’s. The bedcoverin 
Maine is a funny place; it has es sitting area of abedroom. Checked and the bench chenille are ae 
three seasons out of the year. fabric from Brunschwig & Fils. Brunschwig & Fils. Swing-arm | 
continued on page 268 Osborne & Little wallcovering. lamps from Hinson & Company. 
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Che boathouse terrac« 
ward the Camden Hills 


house was designed to emph gS AR E SPENT RACING ANTIQUE 
| tt . INWINTER, THERE ARE GOOD 
a ee are sea,” *s) yl H NJ¢ YY IN FRC INT OF THE FIRE. 
aas mobacnh, CS impossible to 


become tense in this setting.” 
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AVAILABLE AT FINER KITCHEN DESIGN STUDIOS WORLDWIDE 
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Olnternationally renowned designer, Peter Marston© “€, 
e e 2 
Cean build your ideal oy eg : 


gies MARSTON has a passion for 
architecture, carpentry and 
gardens. He has managed to embrace 
all these interests in the design and 
building of fine conservatories for 
\@ discerning clients all over the world. 
Whether it is a small extension to 





















create valuable extra space ina city Peter Marston and Susan Hirsh. 
house, a new restaurant or a palatial Peter Marston’s third book, ‘The Conservatory Book’ E 
pool house, with his keen eye for will be out this year and his popular ‘Garden Room Style’ has now gone into its third printing. = 
style and great knowledge of design = 
detail he creates beautiful and Marston & Langinger can take Peter’s wife, Susan Hirsh, a | 
practical light-filled rooms. care of every detail; planning your graduate from the Royal Collegeof 4A 
His company was awarded the conservatory from the beginning asa __—_Art, an expert in fabrics, provides the 43 
prestigious commission to design complete room, with consideration inspiration for their collection of 
and build the most recent of the for lighting, security, audio and any furnishings and garden room acces- 
& public conservatories at the Royal other requirements. sories, which is highly acclaimed. 
= Botanical Gardens at Kew in = 
Py ondon. Py nmin mt oD IUTNGREUTUNE HHH 


. Peter has a design background and 
is insistent that things should be well 
made and work well. His team of 
designers work closely with clients 
to realise their needs and wishes. 

‘We try to do what our clients 
want rather than offer them 
something that suits our 

| manufacturing,’ says Peter. 

: No two Marston & Langinger 

Conservatories are the same. 

For further details or a brochure 
containing case histories please refer 
to the information box. 








(below) Scheme drawing prior to construction. (above) Conservatory in Grosse Pointe being erected. 













‘BROCHURE & 
Cf DESIGN SERVICEVO 


72-page guide to design, construction and 
furnishing. Meet a designer 
at your home or in our showroom near 
Sloane Square, London. 


ENQUIRIES 212 575 0554 
United Kingdom: +44 (0)20 7881 5700 
Furnishings: +44 (0)20 7881 5717 
192 Ebury Street, London SWIW 8UP 
www.marston-and- langinger. com 
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Eye Candy. 


Loewen Terrace Doors are for those with a visual 


sweet tooth. The desire to possess a thing of beauty. 


Of course, Loewen Terrace Doors are more than just 
eye poppers. They have the hidden strength of tisht 
grained, finely milled West Coast Douslas Fir and 


feature high thermal performance slazing systems. 


There’s also a wide range ol eye pleasing srilles, Loewen Terrace Doors. Mouth wateringly 


hardware and other options, including Loewen’s beautiful. Deliciously well made. 


tough, extruded aluminum exterior cladding. 


© Loewen Windows 20 ommitted to Quality since 1905 
ealer nearest you. In Canada call 1-800-563-9367. 


Loewen offers you two classic styles of 
Terrace Doors: Traditional (hinges from the 
middle) and French (hinges from the sides). 
Each door includes 4mm tempered safety 
slass and a single action, three point 


security locking system as standard. 





1-800-245-2295 
www.loewen.com 

















GAGGENAU 





Gaggenau engineers have come up with a kitchen 
ventilation concept that is simple but revolutionary. 

It makes use of the “Coanda” effect, named after the 

European aeronautical pioneer who discovered it. 

A secondary fan at the leading edge of the hood P i 
directs all odors into the filter, providing nearly f > 
100 percent extraction, making it unique among ae 
professional-style hoods. Its exceptional qualities pill 
extend to its appearance, too, with a textured ae 
aluminum and glass finish that will enhance any 
kitchen setting. 














If you would like to find out more about this 
revolutionary concept or other unique appliances 
in the Gaggenau collection, call 1-800-828-9165. 
Or visit us online at www.gaggenau.com/us. 
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R9900 LOUNGE CHAIR: 32’W x 34°D x 33°H 
(Natural Manau Rattan) 


C9719 CANE DESK C9553 SIDE CHAIR 
30"D x 60”W x 30H =23”D x 18”W x 36”H 





C7660 DINING SIDE CHAIR: 19"W x 22"D x 34"H 
C7661 DINING ARM CHAIR: 23°W x 25"D x 34"H 
(Woven Binding Cane (Rattan Peel) on Hard Wood Frame) 
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WIDE PLANK FLOORING 


For over 35 years 
the Carlisle family 
1 has made traditional 
New England wood 


floors one at a time. 


Call for your free brochure. 


BA 


800-595-9663 


Visit us at: www.wideplankflooring.com 


The Leading Name in Wide Plank Flooring 

















Did you know that one in five 
structures by American architect 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


has been destroyed? 

We need your help to end this 
senseless destruction of 
America’s architectural legacy. 
For more information 
on how you can be 
part of this international 
preservation movement 
please contact: 


THE FRANK LLOYD WRIGHS 
BUILDING CONSERVANCY 


4657-B N. Ravenswood Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 60640-4509 

TEL: 773.784.7334 FAX: 773-784.7862 
E.MAIL: preservation@savewright.com 

VISIT OUR WEB SITE: www.savewright.org/FLW 
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-#°© 1999-J.C. BRIGHT 


‘J. CLAYTON BRIGHT 


J. Clayton aes alo Bi Vb lcin Wee a erie 610- 347-0555 « StudioJCB@aol.com 








Exercise Disguised as Pleasure. 


Embrace vitality while adding style, luxury and function to your 
horne. SwimEx pools are easy to install, simple to maintain and are 
proven to enhance the quality of life for those who use them. 


SwinkEx 


Aquatic Therapy, Sports & Conditioning Pools 





ALL DESIGNS © 2001 





Call today. Your body will love you for it. 
800-877-7946 or visit www.swimex.com 


373 Market Street, Warren, RI 02885 


PALISADES BED 


Pa 


selection of custom hand-c 
hand-finished fine furniture 


ARMOIRES ¢ BEDS ¢ BUFFETS * CABINETS 
CHAIRS * CHESTS OF DRAWERS * TABLES 
ARCHITECTURAL ELEMENTS 
OM. ORDERS TO DESIGNER SPECIFICATIONS AVAILABLE 
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“INTERIOR SHUTTERS” 





Products and Services 
not readily available to the General Public 





Servicing New England and the World since 1989 | 


http//www.backbayshutter.com 


BACK BAY SHUTTER CO. CUSTOM SHUTTERS & SHADES | 


INCORPORATED 100% SERVICE / 0% ATTITUDE | 
TEL: (781) 221-0100 * FAX: (781) 229-8793 Through Your Design Professional 
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ELEGANCE IN IRON 


The Josephine Chandelier...just one of the 
many extraordinary designs handcrafted just 
for you. With many choices of shades, 
finishes, crystal and sizes, your chandelier 
becomes an original showpiece to be 
admired and passed down for generations, 
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For retailers or more information about our 
full line of cataloged iron, 

call 1.800.843.1602 or visit us on the 
web at www.2ndave.com 










2ND AVE: 







Manufacturer of quality 
j handcrafted iron lighting, 
D> ExeSicrl Ge furniture, & accessories. 








Original Acrylic on canvas "In All Gods 
Available as Giclée on canvas, Ed: 195; 25 AP. .28''x 34" 
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MIDWESTERN ROOTS 


tinued from page 220 
ead, without even meeting them,” 
ibson recalls. “All meetings were by 
hone. This kind of thing happens in 
he music world all the time. These guys 
Ire so often on tour. They know what 
hey want, but they can’t always talk to 
ou about it face to face.” 
) It’s doubtless a good thing that, as 
Elaine Mellencamp points out, Dilger 
ind Gibson are especially gifted listen- 
rs. “Both of them have a strong sense 
f where their own talents lie, but I think 
what they do best is take in what their 
tlients have to say.” And what, in the Mel- 
jencamps’ case, did the designers hear? 
)Well, different ideas from John and 
e. John’s taste is more traditional; mine 
s more eclectic. I’ve traveled a lot in my 
ork, and I wanted the house to reflect 
at. John asked for a simple, elegant 
background—plaster without paint, plain 
lraperies, strong furniture. Nothing 
ssy or ornate. We both wanted a house 
at would stand up to the wear and tear 
of family life, one with big open com- 
on rooms. We envisioned an environ- 
ent that could grow over the years.” 
The lakeside setting, of course, was key. 
he house has generous, dramatic win- 
Hows, soaring ceilings and abundant light. 
ts materials, though, are simple: the 
blaster walls Mellencamp had specified, 
ide-plank wood floors, tiled baths. In 
searching for a model for the interiors, 
Dilger and Gibson settled, after some 
thought, on southern plantation houses, 
hose spare interiors, handsome mill- 
ork and open spaces seemed to reflect a 


similar sensibility. “John’s lyrics are frank 
and honest,” says Dilger, “and he has the 
same approach to furniture and decora- 
tion. He likes things that are straightfor- 

ard, and he also—just as in his music 


| has a lot of respect for old things, for 
F 
























ge and patina, for history, for legacy.” 
“We sought a certain level of sophis- 
ication too,” Gibson adds. “Blooming- 
fon is a college town. There’s a Buddhist 
| onastery there. And the Mellencamps 
ave traveled widely and collected pic- 
res and accessories that reflect their 
interests and their experiences. The 
house may have begun as a lakeside cab- 
in, but that’s not what it’s become.” 
Since Dilger and Gibson came on to 
e project around the time construction 
as wrapping up, their structural contri- 
“butions were modest. They did specify 








beams and wood tables and cupboards 
for the kitchen, to contrast with the re- 
strained thirties whiteness of the sur- 
rounding shell. They suggested an iron- 
and-wood banister for the circular 
staircase. Largely, though, they helped as- 
sumilate, interpret and expand the Mellen- 
camps’ collection of furniture and objects. 

In the great room, for example, John 
Mellencamp commissioned an artisan to 
reproduce a fourteenth-century French 
iron cross that rests on the mantelpiece. 
The designers allowed it to set a spiritual 
tone that runs throughout the interiors. 
(A powder room is filled with santos and 
icons; Elaine Mellencamp says that these 
objects appeal “mostly for the general 
feeling of spirituality they convey rather 
than any specific religion.”) Chandeliers 
—which burn candles—were repro- 
duced from models Dilger and Gibson 
saw in a sixteenth-century monastery, 
while the torchéres are fifteenth century. 

As a counterpoint to these rather 
sober objects, the designers introduced 
comfortable, neutral upholstered furni- 
ture (“When a woman looks like Elaine 
and a man has a personality like John’s,” 
Gibson says, “you don’t need a lot of 
color”), an American farm table, a pair 
of Anglo-Indian armchairs and a moth- 
er-of-pearl-inlaid desk. 

The designers’ attention to their 
clients’ lifestyles is typical of their ap- 
proach to their craft. “When we’re work- 
ing with recording artists, we listen to 
their music all day long in the office, and 
we look ‘at their cover art, and the sets they 
use when they’re on the road, and how 
they dress,” Gibson explains. “It’s especial- 
ly important to find a way to help these 
frequently traveling performers inte- 
grate their experiences with their houses.” 

John Mellencamp agrees. “My home is 
my anchor,” he says. The musician, who 
is completing his seventeenth album and 
is about to set off on tour once again, 1s 
as modest about his new house as he is 
about his place in life. “Elaine and I are 
fortunate to have made this peaceful 
world here by the lake,” he says. “And 
I’m fortunate to be able to leave it, to go 
out on tour and still draw ten or twenty 
thousand people in most towas I visit. 
I’ll probably go on doing it as long as I 
can or until nobody comes to see me 
anymore.” He pauses, then adds: “I hope 
that won’t happen anytime too soon.” 01 
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our advertisers... 






Kitchen Cachet 


Join Architectural Digest 






designed New York City 
showroom. A leader in 
modern kitchen design 
for more than 100 years, 
Poggenpohl marks their 
25" year in America with 
this Midsummer Night’s 
Eve reception. 
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e ALU2000®, the first aluminum 
kitchen by Poggenpohl 


Wednesday, June 20, 2001 
6-8pm 

Poggenpohl 

230 Park Avenue South 
New York, NY 


For more information 
or to RSVP, please call 
(973) 812-8900, ext. 22. 


Bath Book Debut 


Waterworks: Inventing Bath Style 
(Clarkson Potter), written by 
Waterworks co-founder Barbara 
Sallick, brings the retailer’s 
trademark mix of simplicity 
and luxury to those looking for 
a new level of bathroom design. 
To order, call (800) 899-6757. 








Discover The Abiding 
bE Sa | 


GLass HOUSES 


GARDEN 
WINDOWS 


SKYLIGHTS & 
LANTERNS 


1-800-882-4657 


www.fendaissance-online.com Conservatory Planning Kit $15.00 
American Made For American — 








GET A FREE SNEAK PREVIEW TO 
THE PERFORMANCE 
OF A LIFETIME. 


Interested in a playbill for this incredible 
performance? Receive a FREE 46-page 
guide to TOTO high performance bathroom 
products, and the names of your local 
TOTO dealers, by calling 1-800-350-8686 
(ext. 2022), sending the coupon below, 
or visiting us at www.totousa.com. 


i 





TOTO U.S.A. 1776 Peachtree Rd., NW, Suite 200N, Atlanta, GA 30309-9829 
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PENNSYLVANIA REVERIE | ' 


continued from page 183 ik Ty 
and to eat on as well as for storing linens) \ps 

The couple’s favorite piece rests on ajfit! 
ledge above the mantel. It is a boat fashe jit! 
ioned by or for a duck hunter in the)ns 
shape of a swan. “This is the ultimate pi: 
piece of folk art,” the wife says. “It was)\ip) 
made by someone with unskilled handsyjir 






















far as we enone 

To prepare the original house for the} 
barn addition, some changes had to be 
made. What had been the kitchen be-) 











long trestle table—the couple’s fifth Shak- 
er dining table—from Hancock, Massa- 
chusetts. Eight ladderback tilting chairs 
flank the table, while another six hang 
upside down, Shaker style, from peg 
rails. The Shakers were practical people; 
They didn’t want the seats to get dusty, 








in what had been part of the yard. 
The owners designed the kitchen space ik 
with period barn beams and modern ¥: 
cabinetry in a modified Shaker look. A fy 
tiger carousel figure, a nineteenth-cen= #r 


A greenhouse became 
a breakfast room, and 
a new kitchen was 
built in what had been 
part of the yard. 


tury horse weathervane and a clock § 
trade sign are three of the pieces that 
sit on the open framework between 
the kitchen and the barn. 

“One of the nicest things about a 
barn is that you can keep buying 
things,” the husband notes. “The only} 
point on which my wife and I differ is’ } 
that she believes if we upgrade, we have} 
to part with something. I’m sentimental} 
about some of our early purchases. I | 
want to keep them.” He looks at an eagle 
the couple recently acquired, once a part | 
of the architectural framework of the | 
Girard Bank Building in Philadelphia. | | 
He looks at his wife. “I guess that other | 
fine eagle on a high beam of the barn | 
will have to fly away,” he says. 0 | 


WYOMING SIMPLE 


tinued from page 215 
gs and an antique mesquite table 


m New Mexico. They set off an 
lectic mix of objects the client has 
assed on her travels, such as an Ap- 
achian folk art horse and the paint- 
pottery jugs that she sometimes uses 
r storing her brushes and sponges. 
hey’re just things that ’d found— 
didn’t buy any of them specifically for 
e barn,” the client observes. “But they 
re saying, “Take me there.’” Bertelli 
neurs: “She also had some Parisian 
ub chairs in there, but she ended up 
placing them with something simpler. 
u don’t need to do something over 
e top, or make any kind of grand 
tement with the furniture, when the 
tement is really in the space and the 
oundings.” 
The client finds her inspiration in 
ose surroundings, and she and Mi- 
ael made a conscious effort to keep 
e landscaping of the property harmo- 
ious with the mountains around it. 
lantings—uncut native grasses and 
ildflowers on which the couple’s hors- 
are left free to graze—appear to 
ave sprung up naturally. The weath- 
ed wood deck off the main room is 
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New siding was 
carefully painted to 
simulate the effects of 
many years of Rocky 

Mountain weather. 


-Yurnished with simple rocking chairs 
‘ind planters made from old watering 
‘Wroughs. Because even summer twi- 
ights can be chilly in the Rockies, 
ere’s a rustic gas fire pit made of 
_ yough-hewn stone on a slate terrace just 
‘beyond. And the truck that is parked 
Thnder the shed roof is not just any truck 
Yput a 1946 International Harvester pick- 
Thp, which looks as if it had grown right 
ut of the Wyoming earth. 
} That sort of permanence suits the 
‘Wlient. She and her husband first came 
tro Wyoming to visit friends, and the 
moment their plane touched down, she 
ooked out the window and said, “I 
kould live here.” Now, she says, “I plan 
n staying a long, long time.” 0 
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THE COLONIAL HOUSES 





continued from page 254 

mous names, the Dr. Barraud House is 
open to Colonial Williamsburg donors 
—celebrated or not. The story-and-a- 
half frame structure dates from around 
the 1760s; today, experts say, it’s the 
most historically correct of the Colo- 
nial Houses. “Even the dining room chi- 
na is based on fragments found in 
archaeological excavations,” says staff 
member Clark ‘Taggart. 

Not all the rich and famous stay in 
the two restricted-access buildings. At 
the Chiswell-Bucktrout House, Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher in 1983 
lodged in a large gray-trimmed first- 
floor bedroom, one of nine in the house. 
The stairs creak atmospherically in 
Chiswell-Bucktrout, while antique maps 
and eighteenth-century floral prints 
help set the mood. 

Three of the Colonial Houses were 
originally taverns. At the Market Square 
‘Tavern, on Duke of Gloucester Street, 
‘Thomas Jefferson rented rooms while 
studying law in the 1760s. He would find 
the eleven-room building familiar to- 
day, with its informal green-and-white- 
checked fabrics and its walls whitewashed 
or paneled in old pine and decorated 
with Revolutionary-era cartoons. 

Among the most recently acquired is 
the David Morton House, near Chris- 
tiana Campbell’s Tavern. An exacting 
reconstruction based on documents as 
well as archaeology, the Morton House 
has a lively interior, with colorful fabrics 
and a welcoming taproom. 

Susan L. Winther, in charge of the 
interior design for the Colonial Houses, 
puts everything in perspective. “One of 
my major responsibilities is to present 
interiors accurately and in a way that 
teaches about the eighteenth century. 
Our first concern is guest comfort, of 
course, but we find that can mesh very 
nicely with historic interiors. So we try 
to be as authentic as possible, while re- 
membering that guests have to sleep on 
a twenty-first-century mattress. You can’t 
have them sleeping on straw and rope.” 

Actually, with diehard history buffs in 
mind, Colonial Williamsburg did offer a 
room with one straw-and-rope bed some 
time ago. But it wasn’t too popular with 
the guests, and the bed was reoutfitted 


with a modern mattress and springs. It: 


seems there’s a limit to how much au- 
thenticity a time traveler can take. 0 





Beauty Borne 


()} 
Many Dreams. 


Naturally, this beautiful 
wool rug is custom designed, 
hand dyed and hand hooked 

for you. 


ELIZABETH EAKINS INC 


YOURS ALONE. 





To request our catalogue call: 
212-628-1950 


21 East 65th Street, New York, NY 10021 
Available through your architect 
or interior designer. 


“Herbal” © 2001 Elizabeth Eakins Inc 
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Grand entrance door, window & lanterns 
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continued from page 238 

fastest and cheapest way of printing 
visual images at the time, and he took 
his work to Dresden and Berlin, where 
the best lithographers were working, to 
have the images printed. Although Bey- 
er bound and sold the lithographs in 
Virginia, according to Hicklin, “he ulti- 
mately published a folio in Germany 
for European consumption, to satisfy 
the tremendous curiosity there about 
America.” Beyer’s lithographs, however, 
only showed views of springs, natural 
wonders, railroads and canals, so his 
townscapes, such as an 1854 view of 
Lewisburg, remained unreproduced, 
paintings done for local delectation. 

Among the American itinerant land- 
scape painters there is a similar pattern. 
Henry Walton, who depicted Painted 
Post, New York, in 1851, in a view of 
great charm if aggressive perspective, 
had been a lithographic artist for the 
Boston printing firm Pendleton’s, for 
whom the better-known Fitz Hugh 
Lane also worked. The view of Painted 
Post has just recently come onto the 
market from the same family that com- 
missioned it a hundred and fifty years 
ago, indicating that these townscapes 
were cherished privately and locally— 
and illustrating how rare it can be to 
find one available. 

A rather different kind of artist was 
the traveler who in the course of busi- 
ness or touring recorded what he saw. 
There is a long tradition of artists ac- 
companying military expeditions, ex- 
emplified by the work of George Catlin 
and West Point graduate Joseph Horace 
Eaton, who was an aide to General 
Zachary Taylor in the Mexican War and 
who painted Taylor’s portrait while 
serving with him. From 1848 to 1856 
Eaton was stationed at Fort Defiance, 
New Mexico, where he made many 
drawings of Zuni and Navajo life. 

The interest in these works today has 
only intensified. Baumgartner notes 
that they appeal to Americana and folk 
art collectors, as well as to collectors of 
painting. He estimates that the Painted 
Post scene, which is priced at $125,000, 
would have sold for $30,000 to $40,000 
twenty years ago, while a William 
‘Thompson Russell Smith view of Balti- 
more’s Old Holliday Theatre that he is 

w pricing at $55,000 would have been 

00 to $12,000. 


‘ 


Krulik explains that the Spanierma 
Gallery’s view of Nantucket is priced 
low, at $11,000, because the painting 
while discernibly from the second half 
of the nineteenth century, lacks an art 
ist’s name and a specific date. On the 
other hand, Spanierman has a depiction 


_of Irvington-on-Hudson by de Haag 


priced at $200,000. One reason for this} 
is that “you can’t find the best Huds} 
son River paintings now,” according to 
Krulik. “Ten years ago—when you 
could still find a Bierstadt or a Cole on}, 
the market—the de Haas would have} 
brought significantly less.” 

Hicklin, who has a $250,000 price tag) 
on the Richardt view of Harpers Fer i 
justifies his prices by the rise in interes 
in specifically southern scenes. He has | 
painting of Lewisburg, Virginia, by Ed) 
ward Beyer for $185,000, and he sa s| 
that another Beyer townscape sold to 
the Virginia Historical Society fourteer 
years ago for $55,000. | 

Whether the prices are seen as being | 
at the top of a sharp upward trend noy i 
or represent the logical rise in a market} 
that was always rarefied, there is no ar) 
gument about how popular paintings of) 
places have been for a long time and 
continue to be. Some small towns that: 
were painted in those years were the sites) 
of great moments—or movements—in 
American history: Harpers Ferry, where, 
just a year after Richardt painted it, John) 
Brown stormed the arsenal, lighting the) 
fuse that led to the Civil War; the tiny} 
island of Nantucket, from which sailors} 
departed to capture whales or trade; 
with China. Other towns had more pro=| 
saic stories: From bustling ports they) 
grew into cities; or, bypassed by the rail=} 
road, they slumbered into decay. 

But the image that most Americans) 
cherish is timeless; it has nothing to do 
with events or growth or decline. From), 
the movies, from excursions, from cal- 
endar art, every American has a visio 
of a perfect small town in his or he 
mind. We know the town green, the 
southwestern pueblo, the sleepy south- 
ern village. The picture is part of ou 
national memory. For this reason 
Robert Hicklin says, “people under 
stand this art as iconic.” These paintings 
speak directly to our sense of a pastora 
time that we imagine to have been at the 
root of American culture. 0 
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The Court at King of Prussia 
King of Prussia, PA 
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Columbia Mall, Columbia, MD 
Annapolis Mall, Annapolis, MD 
877-244-6080 (toll free) 
877-715-9920 (toll free) 
877-897-6886 (toll free) 


AVAILABLE AT THESE THOMAS KINKADE SIGNATURE GALLERIES 


Thomas Kinkade Galle?y 
Bridgewater Commons Mall 
Bridgewater, NJ 
908-252-1544 

Menlo Park Mall, Edison, NJ 
800-800-2070 


SOUTH 


Thomas Kinkade Signature Galleries 
Promenade Mall 

Woodland Hills Mall, Tulsa, OK 
888-244-1292 ® 877-244-4500 


Thomas Kinkade Gallery 
Florida Mall ¢ Orlando 
877-832-8887 (toll free) 


Atlanta Thomas Kinkade Galleries 
Perimeter Mall * Phipps Plaza 
770-351-9800 ® 404-364-0608 
Gwinnett Place * Mall of Georgia 
678-475-6500 ® 678-482-7818 


TK Spring Gate Galleries 
Tampa, FL 

Citrus Park Town Center Mall 
813-926-9400 

Old Hyde Park Village 
813-250-9890 

Brandon Town Center Mall 
813-662-1300 

Ft. Myers, FL 

The Bell Tower Shops 
941-415-7000 
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Southside Gallery 
Augusta Mall, Augusta, GA 
877-835-7010 (toll free) 


MIDWEST 


TWIN CITIES GALLERIES 
Minneapolis, MN 

Ridgedale Center * 952-546-5233 
1-877-504-1010 (toll free) 
Gaviidae Common * 612-375-1646 
1-866-794-8868 (toll free) 

Mall of America * 952-858-8080 
1-800-536-4784 (toll free) 


Thomas Kinkade Galleries 
Kenwood Towne Centre Mall 
(Upper Level next to Lazarus) 
Cincinnati, OH 
888-294-7774 


Eastland Mall Gallery 
Evansville, IN 


877-352-5250 (toll free) 


Light of the Future Galleries 
Darien, IL * 630-985-4791 
Watertower Place, Chicago, Il 
800-273-0199 

Naperville, IL * 630-904-9207 


Touched by the Light Gallery 
N. Muskegon @ Grand Haven, MI 


31 19-1 36 * O16-546 355 


Thomas Kinkade 





Belleville Gallery * Fairview Heights Gallery 
Belleville ¢ Fairview Heights, IL 
618-222-7313 * 618-394-9409 


WEST 


Northridge Gallery 

The Oaks Gallery 

Northridge * Thousand Oaks, CA 
818-775-0758 * 805-494-1576 


VILLAGE GALLERY 

Santa Ana ® Mission Viejo 
Laguna Beach ¢ Brea ¢ Irvine, CA 
1-800-KINKADE (546-5233) 


Garden Gallery 
University Mall 
Orem, UT 

801-226-8686 


INTERNATIONAI 


Bluewater Mall 
Dartford, Kent 
England 

O1322-427417 


London Gallery 
Chiswick, London 
England 

20-8747-03 36 
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RATIONAL ROMANTICISM 


ON THE WATERFRONT 





continued from page 247 

prove too noisy. As a precaution she 
brought in an acoustician, who recom- 
mended a double layer of drywall to ab- 
sorb excess sound from a crowd of guests. 

Glimpsed from across the property’s 
several man-made ponds, the house has 
the rambling, picturesque character of 
a farm that has been built piecemeal, 
but up close it snaps into focus as a set 
of extruded sections that step in and 
out from the spine. The siding of cor- 
rugated galvanized steel is flipped out- 
ward to canopy windows, and the end 
walls have a grid of concrete tiles. 
These crisp angles are softened by a 
screen of trees and plantings of long 
grass and hardy perennials by landscape 
architect Maria Smithburg that enrich 
a mass of rhododendrons bequeathed 
by a former owner of the site. A nos- 
talgic touch is the red trim that recalls 
the painted barns and clapboard houses 
of New England. 

Though Shaker simplicity may have 
inspired the initial design, the interior is 
understatedly sybaritic. The great room 
is a more expansive, elegant version of 
the one McCurry and Tigerman creat- 
ed for themselves. Paired openings lead 
into and out of the great room, to either 
side of the staircase and fireplace, which 
are framed by maple panels that extend 
into the pitched vault to suggest obe- 
lisks. Architect and client jointly select- 
ed the eclectic mix of modern furniture, 
which Harris enriched with Navajo bas- 
kets and contemporary craftsmanship. 
She asked Lee Lyon, a friend from As- 
pen, to think of Kasimir Malevitch, the 
Russian pioneer of geometric abstract 
art, in creating four cast-glass tabletops 
that echo the grid of the limestone 
paving. She brought in another friend, 
Sylvan Shemitz, to design the lighting. 

In her book, McCurry writes that her 
work “has gradually evolved into a syn- 
thesis of modern classicism and eccen- 
tric romanticism.” The Harris house is 
undeniably modern and rationally ro- 
mantic, pared down but not austere, 
referential without being literal. The 
urchitect is fond of Winston Churchill’s 

ymment that “we shape our build- 

ind then our buildings shape us.” 
se will become a memorable 
the lives of everyone who 
using them with its time- 
| serenity. 0 


‘originally an open porch, which they 














continued from page 261 

In the living room, Lyle chose bead-! 
ed-board paneling that’s been varnished. 
and waxed to a toasty glow. “Mark’s a 
big fan of John Fowler and Sister Parish, 
so we used faded chintzes, worn leather: 
and Oriental rugs that camouflage 
stains,” says Lyle. The dining room was) 


enclosed, but it still has no electricity or 
heating. “I eat only by candlelight, and I | 
use a space heater,” says Umbach. “Even; 
in summer, I tell my guests to wear 

three sweaters and extra socks.” 

Because the small kitchen can be seen 
from the dining porch, aesthetics won) 
out over practicality. “I wanted it to 
look like the galley of an old boat,” ex- 
plains Lyle, “so I put copper on the- 
work surface.” Umbach admits the cop- - 
per counter is a maintenance nightmare - 
but says it’s so beautiful when polished 
that it’s worth the trouble. And it does + 
get tended to a lot. “With the exception 3] } 
of a country club that’s only open in July 
and August, there are no restaurants on } 
the island,” he adds. 

As for the bedroom, that too is no} 
bigger than a cabin on a boat, and again, . 
Lyle treated it like one. A captain’s bed ! 
was built with drawers underneath; the » 
only clothes closet is downstairs. 

Quarters this small don’t allow for 
guests. Umbach didn’t want to become | 
a year-round hermit—friends tend to_ 
avoid Maine in winter, he says—so a 
guesthouse was built a few hundred 
yards away to accommodate visitors. 
The same design sense was used, but 
without the size restrictions. There are 
two ample bedrooms, each with its own 
sitting area, a large shared bath and a 
sun-drenched kitchen. 

Today, Mark Umbach handles the 
business side of Lyle and Umbach from 
an office above the island’s general 
store, while John Lyle designs the 
pieces in New York City. Summers are 
spent racing antique sailboats in the 
harbor and entertaining. In winter, 
when his seasonal neighbors have shut- 
tered up their houses, there are good 
books to enjoy in front of a roaring fire. 
But time has passed, and once again 
Umbach has reevaluated how he wants 
to live. This time it’s a little farther in- 
land, in a 4,000-square-foot Greek 
Revival—style farmhouse that is current- 
ly under construction. 0 
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